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REVIEW 


Current Labour Market 


TT overall level of employment in Canada continued its usual 
seasonal downward movement in January. This decline mainly 
reflects the usual contraction of employment at this time of the year in 
such industries as logging, construction, fishing and shipping. It also 
reflects the usual post-Christmas lull in retailing activity and machinery 
overhaul and stocktaking which occur in many industrial plants about 
the beginning of the year. As a result, the number of labour market areas 
in the labour surplus categories is now reaching its peak. The comparison 
with last winter is much the same as in December, 1952, economic ac- 
tivity in the urban industrial regions showing greater strength and ac- 
tivity in the smaller rural areas, particularly those in Eastern Canada 
associated with logging, showing a decline. 


The Monthly Labour Force Survey (see footnote (a), page 176), which 
provides an overall picture of current manpower utilization patterns, 
estimates that for the week ending January 24, 1953, there were 5,210,000 
persons in the civilian labour force, a decrease of 66,000 from the figure 
reported for the week ending December 13, 1952. Of this total, 4,533,000 
persons were at work for 35 hours or more during the week, a decline of 
25,000 from December 13; 321,000 were at work for fewer than 35 hours, 
a decrease of 138,000; 169,000 had jobs but were not at work, an in- 
crease of 42,000; 187,000 were without jobs and seeking work, an in- 
crease of 55,000 from the previous month. 


Of the 321,000 persons working fewer than 35 hours during the week, 
about 198,000 usually work part time. Of the remaining 123,000, 35,000 
were on short time, 10,000 were on temporary lay-off part of the week, 
32,000 were away because of illness and 14,000 because of bad weather 
and the remainder, 32,000, were not at work because of vacations, in- 
dustrial disputes or because they had either lost or found a job during 
the week. 


by Economics and Research Branch 
A Labour Gazette Feature Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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Of the 169,000 persons estimated to be with jobs but not working 
at all during the survey week, illness (74,000), vacations (18,000) and 
lay-offs (47,000) were the main reasons for their idleness. Lay-offs in 
this category were nearly double those of the previous month. Bad weather 
and industrial disputes were other contributing causes. 


It was estimated that 187,000 persons were without jobs and seeking 
work during the survey week. Another 11,000 persons who worked only 
part of the week were also actively seeking other work, making a total 
of 198,000 persons actively seeking work during the week ending January 
24. This represents an increase of about 34 per cent from the previous 
survey week in December. 


Supplementary information is available from data on registrations 
for employment at local NES offices (see footnote (b), page 176). Between 
December 1, 1952, and January 22, 1953, a period which usually shows 
the sharpest seasonal decline in economic activity, the number of appli- 
cations on file rose by about 147,000 for all regions, bringing the total 
to 384,200 at the later date. The regional pattern at January 22, was much 
the same as during the previous month, the applications on file in Quebec 
(122,600) and in the Atlantic Region (53,800) both being significantly 
higher than at the same date a year ago. On the other hand, applications 
for jobs in Ontario (94,700) were nearly 12,000 lower than a year earlier, 
while applications on hand in the Prairie Region (53,000) and in the 
Pacific (60,100) were only moderately higher. 


The year-to-year change in the regional picture indicated above 
illustrates the shift in the general pattern of economic activity which 
has developed over the year. Employment levels in the industrialized 
urban areas, while seasonally low, are much higher than in the winter 
of 1951-1952. Information available on general economic activity confirms 
this strong upward movement in industrial activity. The index of in- 
dustrial production, for example, was about 10 per cent higher during 
November than a year earlier. This increase is significant for employ- 
ment since there have been reductions in inventories in many industries 
during the last few months. Department stores sales in January were more 
than 15 per cent higher than in January, 1952, indicating a continuation 
of the generally higher level of economic activity in Canada this winter 
compared with last year. 


On the other hand, the marked reduction of activity in seasonal in- 
dustries such as logging has adversely affected employment levels in 
rural areas and has partially offset year-to-year gains in employment in 
the industrial regions. Logging employment in Eastern Canada is at 
present at levels 35 per cent lower than last winter. This reflects the 
industry’s concern about both the size of current log inventories and 
the uncertainty of some markets for finished products. 

The lower pulpwood cut has affected employment in two ways — it 
has reduced the number of jobs available and shortened the duration of 
employment in the woods. This has created a problem in the eastern 
provinces, especially the Maritimes, where construction activity during 
this winter was also at lower levels than last year. The contrast between 
the various urban-industrial labour market areas and the rural communi- 
ties is analyzed in the article on local labour market conditions on 


page 177. 
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Labour—Management Relations 


pene the early weeks of 1953, as is customary at this time of year, 

collective bargaining in Canadian industry involved for the most 
part comparatively small groups of workers. Negotiations appeared to be 
influenced by the trends of 1952, although the wage increases in many 
cases were of somewhat smaller dimensions. Bargaining in these smaller 
establishments was largely being accomplished without interruption to 
production. In fact, at mid-February, fewer than 800 workers were on 
strike. Meanwhile, negotiations likely to be significant for 1953 were 
about to get under way in several major industries. 


It is possible at this time to assess briefly the position of the 
Canadian worker as a result of developments over the past year. Employ- 
ment levels in general have been high. There have been substantial in- 
creases in wages; for example, average weekly earnings in the nine 
leading industries stood at $56.08 at December 1, 1952, representing a 
rise in the previous 12 months of seven per cent. Most of the collective 
agreements received in the Department of Labour during the same period 
provided for wage increases of 10 to 15 cents an hour or more (see page 
218). Since the cost-of-living index was meanwhile showing its first 
appreciable post-war decline, the higher wage rates were resulting in 
increased ‘real’ earnings for the employees concerned. In fact, the index 
of average real weekly earnings in manufacturing showed almost as big a 
rise during the year 1952 as it did in all the other post-war years com- 
bined. Although no comprehensive current analysis is available, agree- 
ments received in the Department reveal an extension in the application 
of other benefits, such as shorter hours, more liberal vacation and 
holiday terms, group insurance plans, etc. (see page 221). 


Railway Negotiations. Of the approximately 200,000 workers employed 
on Canada’s railways, the so-called ‘non-operating’ employees comprise 
the largest of the bargaining groups, numbering 144,000 workers. Unions 
representing these workers signed new agreements with the railroads in 
December. In January, a dispute involving 20,000 workers represented by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was settled three days before the 
date set for strike action by the union. Final negotiations took place in 
Ottawa at the request of the Prime Minister. The settlement included a 
12-per-cent increase in wages retroactive toApril 1, 1952. For yard 
employees weekly hours are reduced from 48 to 40 beginning October 1, 
1953 and a referee is to decide on the accompanying adjustment in wage 
rates. Both parties have agreed to bargain further on certain outstanding 
requests for work rule changes. 


Other Negotiations. At mid-February, important bargaining was in 
progress, or about to commence, in a number of industries including coal 
mining, electrical goods, shipbuilding, and urban transportation. 


In Nova Scotia coal mining, a conciliation board had been requested 
in a dispute between the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation and Dis- 
trict No. 26 of the United Mine Workers of America (CCL) representing 
approximately 10,000 miners. The union’s requests included a $3.26 per 
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day increase in wages. In Western Canada, negotiations were in progress 
between District No. 18 of the United Mine Workers, for some 7,000 coal 
miners, and the Coal Operators’ Association. 

The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (independent) had 
opened negotiations with Canadian General Electric covering about 7,000 
employees at its Toronto and Peterborough plants. The union was seeking 
a wage increase and other benefits, and a 40-hour week. Bargaining be- 
tween this union and the Westinghouse Company at Hamilton will also 
get under way shortly. A certification vote held recently for employees 
of the Phillips Electrical Works Limited, Brockville, was won by the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (CIO-CCL). 

About 1,000 employees were represented in negotiations between the 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers (CCL) and four AFL-TLC unions. Higher wage 
rates, the 40-hour week, and a welfare plan were the main issues. 

In Edmonton, agreement was reached between the city and its 450 
bus drivers represented by the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America (AFL-TLC). 
The same union was negotiating with the B. C. Electric Company for 
more than 3,000 transit workers in Vancouver, New Westminster and 
Victoria, for a wage increase and other matters. Bargaining between the 
Montreal Transport Commission and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers (CCL) was scheduled to begin 
this month over a proposed wage advance and a 40-hour week for some 
5,000 transit workers. 

Labour Organization, 1953. Preliminary estimates, based on returns 
so far received from the 42nd Annual Survey of Labour Organization in 
Canada place the total trade union membership at 1,185,000 on January 1, 
1953, or approximately 40,000 above the figure for the previous year. 

Hours of Work. A continuing trend in Canadian manufacturing toward 
a shorter work week is revealed in preliminary calculations based on 
returns received from 6,000 establishments as of October, 1952, in the 
Economics and Research Branch’s annual survey of Canadian employers. 
The percentage of plant employees on a 5-day week at the survey date 
was 75 as compared with 70 per cent a year earlier; for office employees, 
it was 8] per cent as compared with 76 per cent in 1951. 


Proportion of Employees on a 5-Day Week Standard Weekly Hours 
Manufacturing Industries Manufacturing Industries 
Percentage 
of Workers 
rere ‘ chal Plant Employees 1949 1951 1952* 
40 and under 552 a8S2640°4 107 
Over 40 and under 44 6.5 13.4 11.4 
44 6.7 avso 10.5 
Bee ears 45 20.9 16.7 15.9 
Over 45 and under 48 3.9 2.3 2.5 
48 20.0 14.4 12.4 
Over 48 6.9 5.9 5.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
Office Employees 
Under 37% 16.8 20.9 21.7 
374 29505 28.5, 2705 
Over 37% and under 40 17.0 17.3 18.6 
40 19.1 20.5 22.0 
2 Over 40 18.1 12.8 10.2 
1950 1951 19524 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1949 


&@ Preliminary Figure 


*Preliminary 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 14, 1953) 
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Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount’ 44-3 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ..........0000+0++ Jan. 24 5,210,000} — 13 - 
Persons with jobs (a)...........:sseceseeeeeeeeeeees Jan. 24 5,023,000; — 2.4 - 
Persons without jobs & seeking 
WOrk (a) senses cea ectens ovens sapauevssckdonseracconcunee Jan. 24 187,000} +41.7 - 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic Jan. 22 53,812) +41.3 +33.5 
Quebec Jan. 22 122,605) +27.1 +211 
Ontario Jan. 22 94,733} +34.6 —11.0 
Prairie .... Jan. 22 52,983| +40.8 +15.3 
Pacific Jan. 22 60,110) +31.0 + 7.6 
Total, all regions Jan. 22 384,243| +33.2 + 9.8 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Uns prance. DenGlitsj.<cccescascarsvecsceseshabsececaecs Jan. 1 265,274| +63.8 +11.0 
Amount of benefit payments.............-seeereeee December] $10,926,557} +69.8 +57.8 
Index of employment (1939=100) ..........2+0 Dec. 1 192.2} + 0.5 | + 3.0 
mmigrationityssescscsessss«teksynusucere eos teeeea ee December 7,462| —30.9 | —15.4(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost .............+ January 31,050 - - 
No. of workers involved ............ssscsseereeee January 2,136 - - 
Noscof wtrike vs écc..+ ssccsowescecsp teacvesaccnenmeanets January 14 = - 
Earmings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Dec. 1 $56.08} + 0.8 | + 7.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ............000+ Dec. 1 $132)" 209 + 6.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ..... Dec. 1 42.4) +0.7 | + 12 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................. | Dec. 1 $56.05; + 1.6 + 7.4 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100)..... Jan. 1 184.4| + 0.1 | — 3.7 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... jan. 1 VIS S71 BROT Sl Sek 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | Dec. 1 L16. 1). 45 9:96 
Total labour income ...............0- $000,000 | November 96.1| + 0.9 | +111 
Industrial Production 
Total (Average 1935=100),...........ccccecseeeeee November 248.1; + 0.1 | +10.1 
Manufacturing November 262.4, + 0.9 | +10.3 
Durables sic. sccsdvarescnseccescvavassecucvncesstuerste November 309.4, — 0.3 | +10.7 
Non-Durab les distic cess iscasaescacctupessemeuat es November 232.4} + 2.0 


(a) Estimated by DBS on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do 
any work in the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. Labour 
force estimates are based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen by area 
sampling methods in more than 100 different areas in Canada. They are subject to 
sampling error. In general the smaller the estimate, the larger the relative sampling 
error. The estimates, however, do show the numbers in the various labour force cate- 
gories with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Never- 
theless, the figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employ- 
ment or who have left the labour force by the time the count is made, On the other 
hand, not all the persons who are looking for work register at employment offices. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Local Labour Market Conditions 


The Labour Market —illustrated by the pro- 
portion of paid workers within all areas 
falling in each of the four labour market 
groups to all paid workers. 


URPLUS SURPLUS ALANCE SHOR E 
GRouP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


URING January, there was a 
decrease of 28 in the number 
of areas in which labour demand 
and supply were in approximate 
balance. The number of areas in 
Group 2 of the labour surplus cate- 
gory increased by 17 and the number 
in Group 1 by 11. The changes in 
Group 1 occurred entirely in the 
Atlantic and Quebec regions. The 
complete list of the 115 areas cov- 
ered in the monthly survey is shown 
in the table on page 178. 


At February 1, 1953, there 


were nine more minor areas in 


Group 1 of the labour surplus category and nine less in the balanced 
category than a year earlier. The year-to-year increase in the number of 
minor areas in the surplus category is, to a large extent, the result of 
the small log cut in Eastern Canada this year. 


Despite the year-to-year decrease in the number of areas in the 
balanced category, however, the number of paid workers in this category 
(see bar chart) increased from 15 to 23 per cent of all paid workers. This 
apparent contradiction is explained by the fact that, during the interval, 
the Toronto metropolitan area, with more than 500,000 paid workers, 
moved from Group 2 of the surplus category to the balanced category. 


In evaluating the significance of the number of labour market areas 
in the various categories of the table below, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal variations in labour requirements throughout 
the year in Canada. Each year, from December to March, labour surpluses 
develop in a large number of areas. These surpluses decline sharply 
during the spring and shortages often appear between July and October. 


Market Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 
Major Agricultural 


aes, Re ore. - 


i Lab 


3 
7 
5 
20 


EEE 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, FEBRUARY 1, 1953 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 1 Group 2 


Quebec — Levis Calgary Ottawa — Hull 


St. John’s Edmonton 

METROPOLITAN AREAS Vancouver ~ New Hamilton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Ws einvates Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Cornwall Brantford Guelph 
Lac St. Jean Corner Brook Kitchener 
Moncton Farnham—Granby | London 
New Glasgow Fort William — 
Rouyn—Val d’Or Port Arthur 
Shawinigan Falls Halifax 
Trois Riviéres Kingston 
Niagara Falls 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Saint John 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; Sarnia 
60 per cent or more in Sherbrooke 


non-agricultural industry) St. Catharines 
St. Hyacinthe 
Sudbury 
Sydney 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
Valleyfield — 
Beauharnois 
Victoria 
Welland 


Windsor 


Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Yorkton 


Charlottetown 
Joliette 
Kentville 
Riviere du Loup 
Thetford Mines 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


Bathurst Belleville — Brampton 
Bridgewater Trenton Dawson Creek 
Buckingham Bracebridge Drumheller 
Campbellton Cranbrook Galt 
Central Vancouver | Dauphin Grand Falls 
Island Fort Erie — Ingersoll 
Chilliwack Port Colborne Kenora — 
Drummondville Fredericton Sioux Lookout 
Goderich Listowel 
Kamloops Sault Ste. Marie 
La Malbaie Lachute —Ste. Stratford 
Montmagny Thérése St. Thomas | 
Newcastle Leamington Woodstock, Ont. 
MINOR AREAS Okanagan Valley | Lindsay 


(labour force 10,000— 25,000) Owen Sound 


Prince Rupert 


Medicine Hat 
Nelson — Trail 


St. Jérome 
St. Georges Est 
Summerside 

Yarmouth 


Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Simcoe 

Sorel 

St. Jean 

Truro 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
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ATLANTIC 


Continuing the downward trend of the last quarter of 1952, eco- 
nomic activity in the Atlantic region fell by early February to a level 
lower than that of the corresponding period last year. The decline was 
particularly notable in New Brunswick, the only province where non- 
agricultural employment was lower than a year earlier. Employment in 
December, 1952, compared with December, 1951, was 40 per cent lower 
in forestry, six per cent lower in manufacturing, 30 per cent lower in 
construction and five per cent lower in transportation. Most activities 
in Nova Scotia showed improvement over this period last year but lumber 
production for the first seven months of 1952 was only 70 per cent of 
the 1951 level. 


The lower employment level in forestry and the importance of this 
industry to the region indicate that no appreciable change can be ex- 
pected in the employment situation before the spring. At the beginning 
of February, all but one of the twenty labour market areas surveyed had 
labour surpluses. This compares with 16 surplus areas at the beginning 


of January and 15 at the beginning of February 1952. 


Metropolitan Areas. Job registrations at the NES office in St. John’s, 
Nfld., increased by about 60 per cent during January. Several factors 
contributed to this sharp increase, the most significant being the re- 
duction of work on local construction sites and slackened activity in 
outlying areas. In addition, fish canning operations were reduced, timber 
hauling was delayed by lack of snow, and activity along the St. John’s 
waterfront remained unusually low since newsprint continued to be shipped 
from the port of Botwood. When this port closes for the winter, however, 
ships will once again take on their cargo at St. John’s. This usually 
provides employment for about 150 longshoremen. 


Major Industrial Areas. By the end of January all six of the areas 
in this classification were in the labour surplus category. In New Glasgow, 
job registrations at the NES office increased because of temporary lay- 
offs in woodworking, steel and steel fabricating plants. In Moncton, 
however, the decline in labour demand was more directly associated with 
the primary industries. In the four remaining areas, manufacturing employ- 
ment was unchanged over the month but the non-manufacturing industries 
were less active. Job opportunities for longshoremen were fewer than in 
previous years, particularly in Halifax, where it was reported that water- 


front activity during January was less than in any comparable period in 
25 years. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Logging is the main source of 
employment in many of these areas during the winter months. The de- 
creased wood cut this season was the principal reason why most of the 
areas had labour surpluses. Furthermore, sharply reduced exports of 
pulpwood and pitprops had depressing effects on employment in the 
smaller shipping centers of northern New Brunswick. 
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QUEBEC 


The increase of employment from last year’s low levels in the 
clothing, leather, and boot and shoe industries continued in 1953 while 
short time in primary textiles, which had prevailed during most of 1952, 
largely disappeared. In the heavy manufacturing industries, employment 
levels have been moving steadily upwards, a trend which is continuing 
this year. Employment increased by more than 7,000 during 1952 in the 
transportation equipment industry, which includes aircraft and ship- 
building. During January, however, temporary lay-offs occurred in many 
manufacturing industries as production schedules were revised, machinery 
was repaired and industries generally prepared for another year. 


As usual, winter weather had reduced many seasonal activities 
by February 1. Owing to the smaller log cut, this was not offset to the 
same extent as last year by employment opportunities in woods work. 
It is the practice for farmers and farmers’ sons in Quebec to seek logging 
employment during the winter and many of these, as well as idle con- 
struction workers, truck drivers, longshoremen and others, became avail- 
able for work during January and early February. All areas in the region 
reported labour surpluses at the end of the month. 


Metropolitan Areas. Hiring was slow in Montreal during most of 
January but by the end of the month, as workers were rehired in clothing, 
furniture, food and other industries, employment was increasing. Skilled 
toolmakers, die setters, machinists and aircraft mechanics were taken 
on wherever available. In Montreal, however, as in Quebec City, alterna- 
tive job opportunities were few for workers disemployed in construction, 
transportation and other seasonal industries. Industrial and commercial 
building was the main source of c onstruction work and snow removal 
operations offered fewer jobs than usual for the season. The Montreal 
area shifted during the month from the balanced to Group 2 of the labour 
surplus category and Quebec City was once again in Group 1 of the 
labour surplus category. 


Major Industrial Areas. Most industrial areas in the Eastern Town- 
ships, where the textile industry predominates, remained in Group 2 of 
the labour surplus category during the month but two, St. Hyacinthe 
and Farnham—Granby, recorded a drop in NES applications. The re- 
maining four areas, Lac St. Jean, Rouyn—Val d’Or, Shawinigan Falls 
and Trois Riviéres were in Group 1 of the labour surplus category. 

\ 

Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Employment opportunities were few 
in these areas during January. Some prospecting was under way in Gaspé 
and Northern Quebec and some workers were retained at the iron-ore 

: development sites at Ungava and Sept Isles; but logging, the main source 
of employment, offered fewer jobs than usual. All but four of the 15 major 
agricultural and minor areas fell into Group 1 of the labour surplus 
category. The remaining four were in Group 2 of this category. 
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ONTARIO 


During the winter months there was the usual seasonal reduction 
in employment in such industries as construction, fishing, food proces- 
sing, automobile and rubber manufacturing, which are approaching their 
seasonal troughs. On the other hand, construction employment continued 
higher than last winter. Employment in most. of the manufacturing indus- 
tries remained fairly stable and above last year’s level and, in industries 
producing defence goods such as aircraft, electronics and radar, it was 
still expanding. 


At February 1, the number of registrations for employment at the 
NES offices was about 15,000 less than last year’s total. The gradual 
seasonal decline in employment, however, increased the number of areas 
with a labour surplus from 12 to 25 during the month. At the same time 
last year, 24 areas representing 77 per cent of wage earners had a labour 
surplus; the 25 areas in the surplus category this year represent only 42 
per cent of all wage earners. Last year, lay-offs in the consumer goods 
industries created surpluses in the larger industrial centers but this 
year most surpluses appear to be in seasonally slack industries and in 
logging centers. 


Metropolitan Areas. Employment in the three metropolitan areas 
declined slightly during January and the early part of February as season- 
al reductions in construction and trade continued; but the demand for 
labour from the manufacturing and service industries enabled Toronto 
and Ottawa—Hull to continue in the balanced category. Some labour 
surplus developed in Hamilton by early February following a number of 
small lay-offs in the iron and steel industry, particularly wire products, 
and a decline in activity in the construction industry. Machinists, tool- 
makers, diesetters, and experienced stenographers were still in short 
supply in Ottawa and Toronto. 


Major Industrial Areas. Employment in these areas was generally 
higher than last year. However, year-end inventory closures and seasonal 
slackness in the automobile, farm machinery, textile and machine shop 
industries together with continuing reductions in construction activity 
during January resulted in a labour surplus in most major industrial areas 
by the end of the month. Cornwall moved into a higher surplus category 
as a number of construction tradesmen, sailors and labourers returned 
to their homes for the winter. Only three of these areas, Guelph, Kitch- 
ener and London, had balanced labour markets by the end of January. 
In Kitchener and London employment was increasing as plants which 
had closed for holidays and stock-taking at the end of December re- 
opened and as labour requirements in firms with defence contracts con- 
tinued to increase. Unusually high levels of construction this winter in 
Guelph and Kitchener produced a strong labour demand in those centers. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas, Registrations for employment 
increased in all these areas during January bringing Belleville — Trenton, 
Goderich, Lindsay, Pembroke, Simcoe and Walkerton into the labour sur- 
plus category. Heavy registrations of seamen as well as construction 
workers moved Owen Sound into a higher surplus group. At the end of 


January there was some surplus of labour in 12 of the 21 major agri- 
cultural and minor areas, 
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PRAIRIE 


Employment by early February, although greater than last year, 
approached the annual seasonal low point, which in this region is usually 
reached in the first half of March. Labour surpluses developed in eight 
additional areas as a result of the post-Christmas lull in retail trade, a 
further slowdown in construction and the gradual completion of pulp 
cutting’ in western Ontario. With these additions there were, at the begin- 
ning of February, 16 areas in Group 2 of the labour surplus category and 
five areas in the balanced category. In contrast to the situation in the 
Pacific, Quebec and Atlantic regions, there were no areas in Group 1 of 
the surplus category and the regional ratio of NES job applications to all 
paid workers was lower than the national total. 


The somewhat higher demand for labour in this period of seasonal 
inactivity is in large part attributable to the profitable farm operations of 
1952. Cash returns for the year are expected to exceed the 195] record, 
the income from grains more than offsetting a decline in livestock re- 
ceipts. Moreover, the amount of wheat held on farms at the end of January 
was one-third greater than it was a year earlier. As more of this wheat is 
marketed, the income accruing to farmers will provide substantial support 
to the general level of activity during the remainder of the winter. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. A further increase of surplus 
labour in Edmonton and Calgary brought these areas into the Group 2 
category. In the three metropolitan areas the heavy lay-offs customary in 
January took place in retail stores and meat packing firms released the 
extra workers hired to handle the exceptionally large marketings of live- 
stock in December. Employment in foundries, transportation equipment 
manufacturing and construction declined but remained above the levels 
of a year ago. The volume of planned construction in all three metropoli- 
tan centers was well ahead of last year’s total at this date. Employment 
in the Winnipeg clothing industry continued to expand. 


Pulp cutting employment in the Fort William—Port Arthur area at 
the end of January amounted to 5,400, almost 50 per cent below the total 
at the same time in 1952. Logging for the season was largely completed 
and staffs were gradually being reduced to the number required to bring 
the winter’s cut to the mills. On the other hand, shipbuilding firms and 
most paper mills were operating at capacity and employment in aircraft 
manufacturing was gradually increasing. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. With outdoor farm work at a 
virtual standstill, employment in agricultural and minor areas remained 
yunchanged or declined. Work on a number of construction projects was 
completed during the month or suspended because of the weather. Since 
alternative employment opportunities in such industries as logging have 
been less numerous than last winter, seasonal labour surpluses in almost 
all areas have been greater. In addition, a number of coal mining areas, 
particularly in Alberta, reported more unemployment and short time. This 
was attributed to the recent mild weather and the increasing penetration 
of fuel oil into the market for coal. 
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In this region, the last half of 1952 was marked by a reduction in 
market demand for several important primary products and by an indus- 
trial dispute that resulted in the loss of the annual herring harvest. The 
effects of these developments, in addition to the usual seasonal decline 
in activity, ave revealed in employment statistics for December. Although 
total industrial employment maintained a margin of three per cent more 
than the 1951 figure, employment was lower by twenty-three per cent in 
logging, by forty-three per cent in fish canning and by seven per cent in 
the iron and steel products industry. In addition, the landed value of the 
fish catch in the last quarter of the year was $5,330,000, or about one- 
third less than in the same period of 1951. However, employment re- 
ductions in these industries were more than offset by the labour require- 
ments resulting from increased productive capacity in other sectors. The 
main increases were in construction (41 per cent), mining (11 per cent) 
and the distributive industries. 


Activity during most of January was, as usual, severely restricted by 
weather conditions. The ten labour market areas covered in the current 
survey were equally divided between Group 1 and Group 2 of the labour 
surplus category. There were, however, clear signs of revival at the end 
of the month. Light snowfall made possible an early resumption of logging 
and construction workers were being recalled to northern construction 
projects. By the beginning of February, job applications registered with 
the NES had declined slightly from the peak of 60,100 reached at January 
22. 

Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The gradual movement of 
workers back to Vancouver Island and Kitimat eased the situation in 
Vancouver —New Westminster but not sufficiently to remove the area from 
Group 1 of the labour surplus category. Fish canning and reduction plants 
were closed down and were not expected to re-open for some time. Lumber 
and shingle mills were still operating with reduced crews while awaiting 
an upturn in market demand. Little change was noted in shipbuilding, 
machine shops and foundries but the continuing mild weather and an in- 
crease in industrial and residential building stimulated employment in 
the construction industry. 


Victoria remained in Group 2 of the surplus category but conditions 
improved rapidly at the end of the month and were hampered only by ex- 
cessive rainfall. Shipbuilding employment continued to expand. There 
are enough contracts on hand to keep the construction industry fully 
occupied when work can be resumed in this sector and contractors are 
already forecasting an early shortage of certain skills. 


Minor Areas. Job applications at NES offices in most of these areas 
reached a peak during the third week of January, declining thereafter as 
the weather improved. The improvement was most noticeable in the 
Central Vancouver Island area, where logging was expected to be back 
to normal by the middle of February. At the other inland points, however, 
employment levels were expected to rise more slowly, since the spring 
thaw usually retards lumbering operations until March. The situation in 
the base metal-mining industry in Nelson—Trail and Cranbrook showed 
little change since heavy lay-offs were still in effect. 
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Plant Expansion and Employment 


Opportunities in Manutacturing, 1953 


A total of 12,000 workers will be required during 1953 to staff manu- 
facturing plants in the process of being built or expanded at the 
beginning of the year, according to the findings of a regular survey by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the 
effects of industrial expansion on employment. This total is higher than 
comparable figures for either of the preceding years. 


Apart from the large ‘carryover’ of construction which will be com- 
pleted this year and will provide 12,000 new jobs, additional expansion 
work begun and completed during the year will undoubtedly create many 
more jobs. The larger portion of the 30,000 jobs which became avail- 
able in 1952 was created in this way. 


The distribution by industry of the 12,000 jobs, in terms of labour 
requirements, shows that they follow the pattern set by the 30,000 jobs 
created in 1952. In terms of the number of workers needed to operate 
the completed new facilities, expansion continues to be heaviest in the 
transportation equipment, electrical apparatus, chemical products, some 
sectors of iron and steel and the petroleum products industries. 


The regional pattern of the jobs shows that 70 per cent will become 
available in Ontario, 17 per cent in Quebec and the remainder, in dimin- 
ishing proportions, in the Prairie, Pacific and Atlantic regions. 


As in 1952, the transportation equipment manufacturing industry 
still holds the lead in creating new jobs for 1953. The distribution of new 
jobs within the industry, however, had changed. In 1952, Canada’s ex- 
panding aircraft industry created a very high proportion of new jobs, 
whereas the automotive industry to date is the largest contributor of new 
jobs for 1953. This is largely because the Ford Motor Company is com- 
pleting a new plant which will employ from 4,000 to 5,000 workers. The 
bulk of the aircraft expansion program was completed in 1952 but, of the 


DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY OF THE 12,000 NEW JOB 


Other 
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estimated total of 6,200 new workers so far required by the transport- — 
ation equipment industry in 1953, new aircraft plant facilities will pro- 


vide about 1,300 jobs. 


The chemical industry is already expected to provide more new jobs 
through expansion of manufacturing facilities in 1953 than it did in the 
whole of 1952, a record year. To date, 1,600 new jobs are expected to 
become available in 1953 compared with the total of 1,400 in the whole 
of 1952..Expansion of the petro-chemical industry and in the manufac- 
turing of synthetic textiles is responsible for most of the new jobs. 
Alberta’s booming petroleum and natural gas industry has attracted 
several large chemical firms to the Edmonton area. One $50,000,000 
plant, which is expected to be completed in 1953, will employ about 700 
workers; another $10,000,000 plant will employ 200. Expansion in the 
chemical industry is concentrated at Edmonton, Sarnia and Montreal. 


Many Canadian petroleum refineries are still expanding capacity on 
the basis of growing supplies of western crude oil. In the Sarnia area 
alone, one large modern refinery was completed in 1952, a second re- 
finery will be built in 1953 and a third is being modernized to increase 
its capacity greatly. By the time Prairie crude oil reaches British Co- 
lumbia towards the end of 1953, two large Vancouver refineries will have 
practically completed expansion of their facilities. Because of the in- 
dustry’s low labour content, however, the number of workers required to 
man new refinery facilities in 1953 will be relatively small, totalling 


about 150. 


As in 1952, expansion in the electrical apparatus industry is ex- 
pected to provide a large number of new jobs in 1953. It is estimated 
that more than 1,300 new workers will be required to man new plant fa- 
cilities during the year. Most of these new jobs will be in the field of 
electronics and in the manufacture of industrial electrical equipment of 
various types rather than in the consumer goods sector. About 900 of the 
new jobs are expected to be in Ontario and the remaining 400 in Quebec. 


To sum up, the carryover of new jobs is relatively large compared 
with previous years. New job opportunities in 1953, however, based on 
this carryover, will be largely the result of expansion in four manufac- 
turing industries which will account for 77 per cent of the new workers 
required and will be concentrated in one area, Ontario, which will ac- 
count for 70 per cent. 


Seasonal factors such as climate and demand affect employment 
levels in a great many Canadian industries. When the industries most 
affected by seasonal factors are ranked by percentage seasonal vari- 
ations in employment, the canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 
industry comes first, followed in order by forestry (chiefly logging), 
canned and cured fish, construction, water transportation and carbonated 
beverages and wines. When Canadian industries are ranked by number of 
employees whose jobs are seasonal, construction comes first, followed . 
by forestry, retail trade, canned and preserved fruits and vegetables, saw 
and planing mills and water transportation. 
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Settlement Reached, 
Rail Strike Averted 


Slightly more than three days before 
the scheduled start of a strike, settlement 
was reached in the dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Canada’s railways. 

A top-level meeting between the two 
parties in Ottawa following their separate 
talks with Prime Minister St. Laurent, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, and 
Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of .Trans- 
port, led to the settlement late Thursday 
evening, January 29. If agreement had not 
been reached on their demands, the train- 
men planned to strike at 6 am. Monday, 
February 2. 

The Prime Minister and his two Cabinet 
members met first with a group of union 
representatives led by A. J. Kelly, BRT 
Vice-President, then with company repre- 
sentatives including President Donald 
Gordon of the Canadian National Railways 
and W. A. Mather, President of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company. Later the 
same day the union and management 
representatives resumed negotiations, event- 
ually reaching agreement. 

The terms of the settlement include a 
12-per-cent general pay increase for train- 
men retroactive to April 1, 1952, and a 40- 
hour work week for yardmen. The parties 
agreed to negotiate further on certain rule 
changes. No escalator clause was included 


t in the terms of settlement. Pay adjust- 
i ments to accompany the introduction of the 
yardmen’s shorter work week are to be 


determined by a referee, appointed by the 
Prime Minister, whose decision is to be 
binding. 
At the close of the final meeting in 
» Ottawa, the Prime Minister said: “A bright 
page has been written in the history of 
labour relations in Canada. Collective 
bargaining is still a good instrument to deal 
with labour relations in this democracy.” 
Opening move in the drawn-out dispute 
came February 1, 1952, when the CPR gave 
notice to the Brotherhood to begin nego- 
tiations for the revision of the contract. 
The Brotherhood demanded a 35-per-cent 
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pay increase, an escalator clause and a 40- 
hour week for yardmen with the same 
take-home ‘pay. 

From February 13 to April 17, company 
and union representatives met. On April 
23 the union requested a Conciliation Board 
in its dispute with the CPR; on May 13, in 
its dispute with the CNR. The Board con- 
cerning the CPR was established May 18, 
that concerning the CNR, May 23. Both 
Boards reported on December 31, 1952.* 

On January 7 the railways advised the 
union they were prepared to implement 
the recommendations of the Conciliation 
Board and asked the union to set a date 
for further talks. The following day the 
union replied it was unable to arrange a 
meeting because of a general committee 
meeting of the brotherhood in Montreal. 


On January 16 the union asked for a 
meeting and said it would strike unless 
settlement was reached by February 2. 
In the meeting on January 20 company 
officials confirmed they would implement 
the majority report while the union stated 
it would negotiate only on the basis of 
the minority report. 

On January 26 the companies offered to 
submit the dispute to a federal Govern- 
ment referee but the union refused. 

Canada’s only nation-wide railway strike 
occurred in August, 1950. It involved 
some 125,000 non-operating railway 
employees and lasted nine days. 


Six More U.S. Railroads 
Agree to Union Shop 


Six more major railroads in the Western 
United States have signed union-shop 
agreements with non-operating rail unions. 


Signing of similar agreements to take 
effect January 1 by two western lines broke 
the previously solid front against the union 
shop presented by western roads (L.G., 
Jan. p. 19). 


G. E. Leighty, President of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, who was chair- 
man of the negotiating committee, 
announced that the contracts are “exactly 
the same” as those signed by eastern 
carriers. 

Included among the larger railroads sign- 
ing the agreements are the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; the Missouri Pacific; 
the St. Louis-San Francisco; the Texas & 
Pacific; and the Wabash. 


*Both majority and minority reports are 
printed in full in this issue, beginning on 
page 248. 
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Base Usefulness on Skill, 
Not Age, Doctor Urges 


The problem of the ageing population 
will never be solved until a man’s useful- 
ness is based on his ability and not his 
age, according to Dr. F. B. Bowman in an 
article on retirement in Saturday Night, 
December 6 issue. 

Stating that the modern concept of 
retirement is out-of-date, Dr. Bowman 
writes that regulations regarding retire- 
ment formulated in 1900 when a man 
could expect to live only to the age of 
50 have never been revised since. 

Forced retirement at 65 years of age has 
deprived the United States every year of 
14 million workers who would have earned 
$4 billion, according to the United States 
Public Health Service. Neither the United 
States nor Canada, writes Dr. Bowman, can 
afford such a waste of manpower. 

Studies have shown, states the writer, 
that absenteeism is lower between the ages 
of 60 and 75 than between the ages of 
20 and 40. Likewise, the average mental 
acuity at 80 years of age has been shown 
to be equal to that at 35. There is a 
difference, but this is compensated for by 
a wealth of experience and greater stead- 
iness and’ thoroughness. 

Noting that employment discrimination 
begins at the age of 40, the author recog- 
nizes the unwillingness of industry to hire 
men of that age for the first time because 
of the type of pension systems that have 
developed. 

Dr. Bowman suggests, among other things, 
that workers spend part of their leisure 
time in preparing for future productivity 
in declining years. 


Aged Must Have Chance 
To Stay on Job: Congress 


Opportunity for continued work by able- 
bodied aged persons who want to work 
was recommended recently by the United 
States Congress’ Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

After a two-year study of old age and 
disability pensions in the United States, the 
Committee reported that the aged group 
most in need of assistance at present 
included widows and workers prematurely 
retired because of disability. At $47 per 
month for single persons over 65 years of 
age, $80 for married couples and only $40 
for widows, the average pension benefit was 
still considerably below the subsistence 
level. 

Of the 13 million persons in the United 
States who are 65 years of age or over, 
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only about four million are working or 
wives of workers. By 1975, the report 
estimates there will be 20 million in this 
age group, with 14 million unemployed. 
Present aged payments, the report stated, 
will be too low for the costs of living of 
the future. 

Other recommendations of the Committee 
were pensions adjusted to current standards 
of living, contributions by both workers and 
employers to the public program of 
pensions and acceptance of private pension 
plans as supplements to the public program. 


Accidents Don’t Inerease 
With Age, U.K. Finds 


Evidence that general liability to acci- 
dent does not increase with age was given 
at the third meeting in Great Britain of 
the National Advisory Committee on the 
Employment of Older Men and Women. 
The Committee, meeting in October, 
reviewed the medical and psychological 
aspects of the employment of older persons. 

A survey of domestic employment showed 
that up to age 70 most women continue to 
run their own homes without help and 
that it is between the ages of 70 and 74 
that physical difficulties first become 
serious. This fact offered an example of 
the natural age of retirement in an occu- 
pation that had neither a tradition of 
retirement nor artificial barriers to con- 
tinuing work. 

The Committee, set up in February 1952, 
is composed of representatives of employers 
and workers, of research and medical 
services, of voluntary organizations and of 
government departments. Its objects are 
to consider in detail the problems of the 
employment of older men and women and 
to co-ordinate the activities of the many 
interests now working on it. 


Bengough, Burt Named to Board 
Of ICFTU Regional Organization 

Percy Bengough, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and 
George Burt, a Vice-President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, were elected 
members of the executive board of the 
Inter-American Regional Organization of 


Workers (ORIT) at its second convention — 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, December 12 to — 


17, 1952. The organization is part of the 


International Confederation of Free Trade 


Unions. 


Retirement Ages May be 
Extended—N.Y. Times 


Retirement ages may be _ extended 
because of a tight labour market, the need 
to retain skilled workers and the influence 
of the cost of living on pensions, according 
to a recent article in the New York Times 
by J. E. McMahon. 


The usual retirement age in most 
pension plans of 65 years for men and 60 
for women has been eased in some cases 
to 67 and 68 for men and 65 for women. 


The costs of pension plans, the physical 
condition of workers, the kind of business 
and the tendency to longer life expectan- 
cies for pensioners are seen by the 
correspondent as important considerations 
in the question of deferring retirements. 
The increasing desire of employees to con- 
tinue working is also a factor in the 
problem of setting retirement ages. 


Agitation for early retirement, based on 
poor business conditions and low employ- 
ment, determined the working period in 
many older industrial pension plans, Mr. 
McMahon points out. At the present time, 
however, entirely different employment and 
working conditions prevail. The present 
high level of business activity and employ- 
ment is providing reasons for more careful 
consideration of deferring retirements 
beyond the normal retirement age, he 
concludes. 


“Housing Goal Should be 
125,000 Units a Year’’ 


“Construction of from 100,000 to 125,000 
dwelling units a year should be considered 
a normal minimum national target by all 
parties concerned,” said P. G. Wilmut, 
President of the Canadian Construction 
Association, at the Association’s recent 
convention in Montreal. The way should 
be made easier for people to build homes, 
he added. 

Greater credit opportunities would enable 
more people to invest in housing and 
would reduce the pressure for subsidized 
accommodation, he said. 

About 75,000 new houses were built in 
Canada in 1952, he noted, more than had 
been expected. There were 85,000 built 
in 1951 and 91,000 in the peak year of 
1950. 

Hon. H. R. Winters, federal Minister 
of Resources and Development, said at the 
convention that he expects a greater 
number of new houses will be started in 
1953 than in the previous year. The only 
limiting factor, he said, is the lack of 
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municipal services such as water, sewers, 
police and fire protection and educational 
facilities. 

A past president of the Association, 
Robert Drummond, noted that it was 
easier to obtain a $2,000 loan for the 
purchase of a new automobile than it was 
to obtain the same amount of loan for a 
home. Workers in low income brackets, 
he maintained, are being forced into subsi- 
dized multiple housing. 

J. N. Flood, Vice-President of the 
organization, said that cheaper interest 
rates and a relaxation of the down pay- 
ment amount on new houses must be 
brought about. The National Housing 
Act was not realistic, he said, and should 
be amended. 

“Price levels of future construction,” said 
Mr. Flood, “must be maintained at the 
present rates and this can only be effected 
by the introduction of new building tech- 
niques and an increase in productivity. We 
don’t contemplate, however, that the main- 
tenance of present price levels will involve 
any reduction in wage levels.” 


November Housing Starts 
Double These a Year Ago 


Starts on the construction of new dwelling 
units in November were more than double 
the number for November 1951, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
announced. Housing starts have climbed 
sharply since last June. 

Starts in the January-November period 
in 1952 were nearly 20 per cent higher 
than in the same 11 months of 1951. 

For the fourth successive month, com- 
pletions were moderately higher in 
November. Because of declines earlier in 
the year, however, the 11-month total of 
completions was 12 per cent lower than 
in the previous year. 


13 Per Cent Higher 


The number of new dwelling units in 
various stages of construction was 13 per 
cent higher at the end of November than 
at the same time 12 months earlier. 


Starts in November totalled 7,664 units, 
compared with 3,798 in the corresponding 
month of 1951. The January-November 
total was 79,514, compared with a total for 
the same period in 1951 of 66,362. 

Completions in November numbered 
9,716 units, compared with 8,842 a year 
earlier. In the first 11 months of 1952, 
completions totalled 66,011, compared with 
74,811 in the January-November period of 
1951. 
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U.S. Housing Starts 
Exceed Million in 1952 


A total of 1,131,300 new permanent non- 
farm dwelling units was started during 
1952, of which 1,074,300 were privately 
owned, according to preliminary estimates 
of the United States Labour Department’s 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. This marks 
the fourth consecutive year that housing 
starts nationally have exceeded the million 
mark. 

The 1952 estimate represents an increase 
of 40,000 units, or 4 per cent, above the 
1951 total, and was exceeded only by the 
1,396,000-unit starts record established in 
1950. 

The 1952 housing volume was influenced 
partly by a gradual easing of restrictions 
on the use of building materials and the 
relaxation of mortgage-credit controls. 
Private housing alone accounted for the 
higher level of housebuilding in 1952— 
increasing by 54,200 units, or 5 per cent 
over 1951. 


Hamilton Builds Largest 
Public Housing Project 


Canada’s largest federal-provincial public 
housing project, providing 496 dwelling 
units, is under way in Hamilton, Ont. 

Rents are $58 per month for a one-storey, 
two-bedroom house; $62 to $65 for three 
bedrooms, depending on the type of house; 
and $67 for four bedrooms. Three-bedroom 
houses are the most common. Some are 
brick and some frame, with varied 
exteriors. The construction of the houses 
is let to private contractors. 


Average Cost $9,500 
A local housing authority, which is 
screening applicants according to housing 
need and income, will administer the 
project. The average cost of the houses 
is about $9,500, excluding purchase of land, 
which is another $400 per lot. 


The project comes under Section 35 of 
the National Housing Act. The Regent 
Park development in Toronto is larger with 
1,062 units planned; but this is a slum- 
clearance program aimed at replacing 
undesirable housing units with new ones 
and comes under Section 12 of the NHA. 
In this project the largest share of the 
capital is supplied by the city. 


Recover Full Cost 


Under the Hamilton project the full cost 
of construction will be recovered in rents 
and full city taxes will be paid. Capital 
is supplied by the federal, provincial and 
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city governments, the only aid being the 
provision of government money at a low 
interest rate. 

Income limits for families moving into 
the houses have been fixed at $2,964 
minimum and $4,824 maximum or not less 
than four and more than six times the rent. 

The largest rent subsidy housing project 
in the country is in Saint John, N.B., 
where some 200 units are under construc- 
tion. Another is the Little Mountain 
project in Vancouver. In both of these, 
rents are based on family income and 
subsidies may go as high as half. the 
amount that would be required for full 
recovery of cost. 


Labour Income Reaches 
New High in October 


Canadian labour income reached another 
record high in October. It totalled $952 
million, compared with $944 million in the 
preceding month and $866 million in 
October 1951. 

The cumulative total for the first 10 
months of 1952 was $8,964,000,000; for the 
same period in 1951 it was $8,004,000,000. 

All major industrial groups showed in- 
creases, both in October and in the first 
10 months of the year. 


Four-Fifths of Canedians 
Earn Less than $3,000 


More than four-fifths of Canada’s 
4,085,151 wage earners reported earnings 
of less than $3,000 a year in the 1951 
census, the Bureau of Statistics has 
reported. 

Eighty per cent of males and 96 per cent 
of females were in that category for the 
census year ended before June 2, 1951. 
Forty-three per cent of males and 83 per 
cent of females earned less than $2,000 and 
16 per cent of males and 39 per cent of 
females earned under $1,000. 


Male Wage Earners 


Some 653,400 out of 3,011,322 male wage 
earners earned between $2,000 and $2,499; 
477,610 between $1,500 and $1,999; 448,145 
between $2,500 and $2,999; 344,463 between 
$1,000 and $1,499; 248,356 between $500 
and $999; and 225,081 under $500. 

Among the 1,073,829 female wage earners, 
257,189 earned between $1,000 and $1,499; 
227,346 earned less than $500; 213,182 
between $1,500 and 1,999; 194,784 between 
$500 and $999; 97,489 between $2,000 and 
$2,499; and 27,989 between $2,500 and 
$2,999. 


UIC Annual Report Now Available 

The 1lith annual report of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, covering 
the fiscal year ended March 381, 1952, has 
now been published and is available for 
distribution. Cost per copy is 25 cents. 


Under their respective sections, the 
report gives a detailed account of opera- 
tions of the Employment Service and of 
the Unemployment Insurance Branch. 

For copies of the report, apply to The 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Proposed Amendment to Income Tax Act 
January 12 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved: 

That, in the opinion of this house, the 
Government should give consideration to the 
advisability of introducing legislation amend- 
ing the Income Tax Act so as to remove the 
four per cent limitation from the section 
which makes provision for the deductibility 
of medical expenses for income tax purposes. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, as everyone knows, 
there was in the former Income War Tax 
Act, and there is in the present Income Tax 
Act, a provision respecting the deductibility 
of medical expenses for income tax purposes. 
This has been in effect since 1943. How- 
ever, that provision is limited by at least 
three main conditions. In the first place, 
those medical expenses which can be 
deducted are only those expenses defined as 
such in the Income Tax Act. That defini- 
tion was quite narrow at first. It has been 
broadened a bit from time to time but it is 
still, in the view of many of us, altogether 
too narrow. At any rate, that is one of 
the limitations upon the right to deduct 
medical expenses from one’s taxable income 
before computing income tax. 

A second condition which is attached to 
this provision is what is known as a ceiling. 
In other words, right from the start there 
has been an upper limit as to the gross or 
aggregate amount that any taxpayer can 
claim as a deduction for income tax pur- 
poses. That amount has been changed on 
two or three occasions. Indeed, a year ago 
the ceiling was raised so that it now is 
$1,500 for a taxpayer who is on a single 
basis and $2,000 for a taxpayer who is on 
a married basis, plus $500 per dependent up 
to a limit of four dependents, or a limit 
of $2,000 for one’s dependents. That is the 
second limitation on this provision, namely, 
the ceiling, the present terms of which I 
have just indicated. 

I said a moment ago that some of us 
are not satisfied with the narrowness of 
the definition of medical expenses. We feel 
that it should be much wider, and I want 
to make it perfectly clear that, although 


I believe that the definition should be 
broadened to include other drugs than 
those now covered, to include spectacles, 
hearing aids and other such items, never- 
theless that request is not contained in the 
motion now before the House, for the 
simple reason that it is wise to make one 
request of this kind at a time. 

With respect to the second condition, 
namely, that of a ceiling on the amount 
that can be charged, I support the principle 
of there being a ceiling. Prior to the 
change that was made last year I felt that 
the ceiling was not high enough, particu- 
larly in view of the increases that had 
taken place in the cost of medical care, 
but so far as I can see the figures that are 
set out now as a ceiling are more or less 
satisfactory. Therefore I am not asking for 
any change in that part of this provision. 


I come now to the third of the con- 
ditions or limitations which is attached 
to the provision for deducting medical 
expenses. The third provision is what is 
sometimes referred to as a floor or, in other 
words, a stipulation that there can be 
deducted from taxable income only that 
portion of medical expenses which is in 
excess of four per cent of net income. 
When this provision was first written into 
the Income War Tax Act by Mr. Ilsley in 
1943 that figure was five per cent. In 1944 
the figure was reduced to four per cent. 
The story of that reduction is very inter- 
esting for, as I have pointed out on 
previous occasions, the budget resolutions 
of 1944 did not forecast any such reduc- 
tion of the five per cent figure. There was, 
however, considerable clamour on the floor 
of the House for the wiping out of that 
floor or reducing it, and in response to the 
debate that took place on that occasion, 
Mr. Ilsley came back later in the same 
session and reduced the floor to four per 
cent. However, there it has remained ever 
since 1944. 

As hon. members know, the 4-per-cent 
floor relates to one’s net income, not just 
to one’s taxable income. Thus, if a person 
is on an annual salary of $4,000 a year and 
is a married man, although his statutory 
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exemption is $2,000—which means that he 
pays his income tax on only the other 
$2,000—nevertheless, when it comes to com~- 
puting his income tax and to ascertaining 
whether his medical expenses are of any 
help to him, he can enter on the income 
tax form only that portion of his medical 
expenses in excess of four per cent of the 
total of his income—namely, four per cent 
of $4,000. In that case the first $160 does 
not count. It is only the portion of medical 
expenses above $160 in that example that 
can be allowed as a deduction for income 
tax purposes. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the whole point of 
this resolution which is before the House 
relates to one point and to one point only, 
namely that 4-per-cent floor. It asks that 
the 4-per-cent floor be wiped out and that 
consideration be given to the necessary 
legislation to make it possible for tax- 
payers to deduct their medical expenses 
right from the first dollar up to the limits 
that are set out in the Act. It is well 
known to all members of the House and 
well known to the people of Canada 
generally that that right—the right to 
deduct for income tax purposes right from 
the first dollar up to the limits specified— 
is accorded to donations to churches and 
charitable organizations. All we are asking 
for in this motion is that the same privi- 
lege, the same right that is accorded to 
contributions that are made voluntarily, be 
accorded to those medical expenses which 
are met by taxpayers involuntarily or in 
other words because of necessity. 


I am satisfied that there is wide support 
for this principle, for this request that 
medical expenses be put on the same basis 
as charitable donations, and that the 4-per- 
cent floor be wiped out. In support of my 
contention that there is wide agreement 
with the request I am making, I remind 
the House that last year on March 26, 1952, 
this House passed unanimously a motion 
in my name which was similar to the one 
now before the House. I point out that 
the wording of last year’s motion was 
slightly different from the wording of this 
year’s motion and may I say immediately 
what the reason for the change is. The 
reason is that last year the then Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Finance, who is now the Minister of 
Fisheries (Mr. Sinclair), in my view mis- 
interpreted my motion in that he thought 
it was asking for something more than just 
the removal of the 4-per-cent floor. He 
thought that I was asking for a complete 
removal of the ceiling as well. I have 
reworded the motion this year to make it 
clear that it is not asking for the removal 
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of the ceiling. I would like to see the 
definition of medical expenses broadened 
but this motion just asks for one change, 
namely the removal of the 4-per-cent floor. 

Last year, once it was made clear on the 
floor of the House that was all that was 
intended in the terms of my motion, the 
then Parliamentary Assistant to the Min- 
ister of Finance said in the name of the 
Minister of Finance (Mr. Abbott) that the 
motion was acceptable. As a result of that 
indication of acceptance by the Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Finance, the motion received support in all 
sections of the House. Members on - the 


‘ opposition side were all in favour of it and 


a number of members on the government 
side, who on previous occasions were not 
so vocal, indicated their support last year 
by speaking to my motion... As a result 
of that support in every part of the House, 
the debate was a rather short one and it 
ended by the motion being carried unani- 
mously by this House of Commons... 

I think it was quite proper for the press 
of this country, Liberal press as well as 
opposition press, to assume as it did from 
the passing of that motion on March 26, 
1952, that one of the changes which could 
be anticipated in the budget that was 
brought down on April 8 would be the 
elimination of that 4-per-cent floor. As 
everyone knows, when we got that budget 
on April 8 there was no change whatsoever 
in the floor. The Minister, on the other 
hand, did make a change in one other 
aspect of the legislation, a change which 
did not concern many of us too much—a 
change in the ceiling; but he insisted that 
the floor had to stand. . . 


Well, I do not know what is going to 
happen to my motion today but I certainly 
hope ... action will be taken on it in 
this year’s budget and that the 4-per-cent 
floor will be wiped out so that taxpayers 
will be allowed to deduct their medical 
expenses right from the first dollar in the 
same way as applies in the case of dona- 
tions to charity. . . 


Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance): Mr. Speaker, as my hon. friend 
from Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. 
Knowles) has pointed out, this motion is in 
substantially the same terms as the motion 
he presented to the House last year and 
which, as he has indicated, was passed by 
the House, and without any objection on 
my part. 

I was not able to be present at the debate, 
but my then parliamentary assistant did 
discuss the matter and did indicate that the. 
government had no objection to the passing — 
of the motion. 


Mr. Macdonnell (Greenwood): Would 
you have made objection if you had been 
present? 


Mr. Abbott: No, I would not, because I 
gave my parliamentary assistant instruc- 
tions that I did not oppose the motion, 
and my reason for not opposing it was 
based upon the terms of the motion itself. 

The motion offered at that time was in 
most respects exactly the same as that now 
before the House, namely— 

That, in the opinion of this house, the 
Government should give consideration to the 
advisability of introducing legislation amend- 
ing the Income Tax Act so as to remove the 
four per cent limitation from the section 
which makes provision for the deductibility 
of medical expenses for income tax purposes. 

Now, in the light of subsequent events, 
I think I was wrong in taking the course I 
did take, in indicating to my parliamentary 
assistant that there should be no objection 
to the passing of the motion. I did it 
because I felt that it would be wrong and 
illogical for a minister of finance, at the 
time budget matters were under considera- 
tion, to refuse to give consideration to any 
proposal. : 

Every day I am receiving proposals from 
taxpayers as to how tax laws should be 
amended; and on that occasion I felt that, 
in the terms of the resolution as framed, 
it should be allowed to pass. I must con- 
fess that, in my innocence, I did not realize 
that it would be represented to the country 
as being the unanimous opinion of the 
House of Commons that this should be 
done. 

We know how these resolutions are 
passed. I was not in the House that day, 
and I do not know what the attendance 
was, but I assume it was perhaps average— 
or, perhaps even less than average, because 
it was a private members’ day. In any 
case it was passed without objection from 
the Government. But because in its terms 
it is, I think, clearly a resolution which 
relates to the imposition of a tax, then as 
we know, under our constitution proposals 
of that kind can be introduced only by a 
member of the Government on recommen- 
dation of His Excellency. 

Now, my hon. friend has said that this 
was not put before Parliament as a direc- 


tion to the Minister. Well, I certainly 


think he is right in that; but he and his 
supporters have done their best to persuade 
the people of Canada that it was a 
direction. 

It is all right to pass resolutions couched 
in these terms, relating to budget matters, 
if it is understood that they do indicate 
what they say, in the terms indicated, 
namely that the Government should give 


consideration to certain matters. But the 
ultimate responsibility as to the: fairness 
and the desirability of making these budget 
changes must rest with the Government, . . 

I should like to take a few moments to 
indicate the philosophy behind the provi- 
sion for a floor. In common with a good 
many other people in this country, and in 
the House, I have spent money during the 
last 25 years in raising a family. Unfor- 
tunately they are getting pretty close to 
a grown-up stage; but in the course of 
those years I have had to spend varying 
amounts in each year for dental care, for 
check-ups, for childhood diseases and so 
on. .. We have in each year paid out 
money in varying amounts. Perhaps some- 
times it would be a few hundred dollars, 
and sometimes somewhat less than that— 
for these periodical check-ups, general child 
care and the like. 

I see no reason in the world why I, or 
anybody else, should be in a position to 
deduct those normal expenses—and I prefer 
to use the word “normal” rather than 
“average”. I see no reason why I should 
be permitted to deduct those normal 
expenses from my income before calculat- 
ing my income tax, any more than I should 
be entitled to deduct expenditures for 
clothing necessary to keep the children 
warm, or food necessary to keep them 
alive. 

I think it is unsound, in principle, that 
normal living expenses of the individual 
should be paid out of income after tax. 

That is the basis upon which the floor 
has been established. It may be, as I say, 
that the floor is too high. Perhaps it 
should be less than four per cent. It 
started out at five per cent, and it has been 
lowered to four per cent. I am quite pre- 
pared to look at that question again. I 
am quite prepared to look at the question 
of whether there should be a floor at all. 

However, I have endeavoured to indicate 
why I believe it is essentially fair that 
there should be some floor. Because one 
of the jobs that any minister of finance has 
to do is to try to spread the tax burden, 
which amounts now to something like four 
billions. He must try to spread the tax 
burden as fairly and equitably as possible 
among all taxpayers. If one taxpayer gets 
a concession or a deduction, then some 
other taxpayer must provide those moneys. 


My hon. friend does not quarrel with the - 


ceiling; he has never quarrelled with that. 
There may be a question as to whether the 
ceiling should be raised. I have a perfectly 
open mind as to that, and it is a matter of 
opinion. But quite obviously, both in my 
view and in his, there should be a ceiling. 
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Otherwise the benefits of a deduction of 
this kind would be quite disproportionate as 
between those in the lower and others in 
the higher income tax brackets. 

The question as to the definition and the 
eligibility of various expenses which would 
qualify for deductions is constantly under 
review. From time to time we have made 
additions in respect of the classifications of 
drugs and other expenses which can be 
claimed as deductions. 

Those, then, are the principles upon which 
these deductions can be claimed. As I say, 
I have always felt that to be fair as between 
the different taxpayers in the country there 
should be some minimum below which a 
claim cannot be made for deduction of 
these expenses. 

Then there is an added reason—and 
perhaps this is not an entirely compelling 
one: I refer to that of administration. I 
am informed that it would be extremely 
difficult — virtually impossible—to check 
claims for medical deductions if every 
claim, no matter how small, were eligible 
as a tax deduction. The case may not be 
completely analogous but I think there is 
considerable parallel between the type of 
insurance which some of us take out having 
a $20 or $40 deductible provision. We 
decide that we will insure ourselves for 
minor losses in connection with our car or 
other insurable property and thereby get a 
much cheaper rate for the greater expenses. 

The philosophy behind this actually is 
that it is quite within the capacity of the 
ordinary individual to pay the normal 
expenses incurred for medical care or 
attention, but when those exceed what can 
be considered as a normal amount then, 
and then only, should there be special relief. 
That is the principle which lies behind the 
law as it stands now. 

I am not going to take a great deal more 
time discussing the principles underlying 
this law. The cost of granting blanket 
exemption of four per cent, as suggested 
by the hon. gentleman, would be quite 
heavy. I am told that if everyone claimed 
the 4-per-cent deduction, that is to say, 
four per cent on income as indicated under 
the Act, the cost would be something over 
$100 million. The estimate of some $40 
million which was given last year would 
mean that a lot of people would not claim 
at all for medical expenses or would be 
substantially below the four per cent. In 
any case the cost undoubtedly would be 
substantial. It certainly can be argued that 
more equitable and widespread tax relief 
can be afforded in other ways. 
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At this time of the year budget matters 
are under consideration. I doubt if many 
new points could be brought up in connec- 
tion with this matter. 


. .. I intend to again give this question 
of deductions for medical expenses the most 
serious consideration, as I did last year... 
In that consideration I shall again carry 
out the wish expressed by the House in the 
resolution last year and which is again 
voiced in the resolution we are now dis- 
cussing, that the Government should give 
consideration to the advisability of remov- 
ing—I am shortening it up—this floor. 


Unfortunately I am unable to be here 
this evening. With the assurance which I 
have just given, that the matter will be 
considered again this year, I think perhaps 
it might be appropriate if I were to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Fair Employment Practices 
January 13 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved for leave to introduce Bill 
No. 100 to prevent discrimination in regard 
to employment and membership in trade 
unions by reason of race, national origin, 
colour or religion. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
January 13 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved the second reading of Bill 
No. 2, to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act (voluntary 
revocable check-off). 

As I have indicated on previous occasions 
when this bill has been before the House, it 
is a measure which asks for a legislative 
enactment to provide the very minimum of 
what is known as union security. There are 
a number of ways in which union security 
can be provided, and: I want to say that 
for my part I would like to see something 
even more effective and more useful than 
what is asked for in this bill. But at least 
this is a minimum form of union security, 
and it is already in effect in the labour 
codes of a number of provinces in this 
country. I have reminded the House on 
previous occasions of the fact that all 
parties in this House have, on various occa- 
sions, expressed their support of the prin- 
ciple of union security ... 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the provision in the 
bill is quite simple. It specifies that where 
a union is certified under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, that union may request 


the check-off. If it does it means that the 
company is required to deduct from the 
pay of employees their trade union dues, 
and pay them over to the union, but only 
in the cases of those individual employees 
who indicate in writing that it is their 
desire that it be done. In addition to that 
provision, it is stipulated that after any 
person has directed that his dues be 
checked off in that way he can, at a later 
date, revoke that decision if he wishes to 
do so. In other words, that is the reason 
for the way in which this provision is 
defined, namely as the voluntary revocable 
check-off. 

As I have already said, this is only a 
minimum way in which to guarantee union 
security, but at least it is a beginning. I 
have pointed out on previous occasions that 
this matter has been requested year by 
year by the major labour congresses in their 
representations to the Government. I have 
no doubt but that it will be included in the 
representations they will make to the Goy- 
ernment again this year. I point out also 
that this is a provision in many of the 
provincial labour codes. 

The only active opposition to this provi- 
sion, so far as the federal law is concerned, 
of which we have been aware in recent 
years has been the occasional mimeo- 
graphed circular distributed to the members 
of this house by the Railway Association 
of Canada. This Association is, of course, 
an association of the employers, and that 
association from time to time has objected 
to this bill. The objection has been largely 
on the ground that it would involve con- 
siderable bookkeeping. It has been pointed 
out in this House, not only by myself but 
by the Member for Spadina (Mr. Croll) 
and others who have supported this 
measure, that that is really a rather 
specious argument, particularly in view of 
the fact that employers make a great 
many other deductions at the request of 
their employees. 

Well, to me it is significant that no such 
protest against this bill has been received 
as. yet this year from the Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada. I dare to think that the 
reason no such protest has come is because 
of the ruling of the board that dealt 
recently with the railway dispute between 
the railway companies and their non- 
operating employees. Hon. members will 
recall that that board was headed by Mr. 
Justice R. L. Kellock, and the other two 
members were Mr. Paul 8. Smith, appointed 
by the employers, and Mr. David Lewis, 
appointed by the employees. Majority and 
minority reports were presented.* In other 


*See L.G., Jan., p. 55. 
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words, there were many points on which 
there was disagreement between Mr. Justice 
Kellock and Mr. Smith, on the one hand, 
and Mr. Lewis on the other. However, at 
least this question of the check-off was one 
upon which they were agreed. Mr. Lewis, 
in his minority report, pointed out that he 
would like to see an even greater measure 
of union security for railway employees 
than just the check-off, but at least he was 
glad to join with Mr. Justice Kellock and 
Mr. Smith in recommending that the check- 
off, so far as railway employees are con- 
cerned, be instituted... 

I understand that on the basis of that 
report the check-off will shortly be in effect 
so far as railway employees are concerned. 
There is some question as to whether it 
will be on the basis of the Rand formula. 
At least what we are asking for in this bill 
is being accepted now by the railway com- 
panies of Canada, and in this case by their 
non-operating employees. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that'since this 
group of employees constitutes perhaps the 
largest number of employees who come 
under federal labour jurisdiction, there is 
now no reason at all why there should be 
any reluctance or any resistance on the 
part of the Government to writing this 
measure into the federal labour code. The 
wording of the section that would be 
added by the terms of my bill is, in fact, 
the wording that was drawn in the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The story behind that, 
briefly, is that in 1948 when the industrial 
relations committee was dealing with the 
federal code it was moved by the hon. 
member for Spadina, as a member of that 
committee, that the check-off provision be 
written into the labour code at that time. 
His motion carried, although it was on a 
very close division. After his motion 
carried, although it did not have the 
support of Mr. Mitchell, then Minister of 
Labour, the Minister had one of his officials 
come back the next day and suggest that 
if this provision were to be written into 
the code perhaps it would be well to have 
it written in language that the legal 
advisers of the Department of Labour 
thought most appropriate. 

The hon. member for Spadina accepted 
the language drafted by the legal officers 
of the Department of Labour, and it is 
that language which forms the main part 
of the bill now before us... 


Mr. A. F. Macdonald (Edmonton East) : 
... In 1951 I said that I believed in the 
check-off that was negotiated, not one that 
was legislated. No one knows better than 
do trade unionists and management that 
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there must be good will in every document 
that is executed and signed by both parties. 
At that time, of one union for which I had 
a great deal of respect, I said that when 
they again opened their contract for nego- 
tiations with management, they would be 
able to negotiate the kind of check-off that 
would be acceptable to the people embraced 
by that agreement, both at the management 
level and at the employee level. I do not 
like to take this occasion in the House of 
Commons to say that at that time I was 
right, as has been proven by the fact that 
just recently 17 major railway organiza- 
tions were able to meet management 
around the bargaining table like gentlemen, 
to discuss their problems, to find ways and 
means of settling their differences, to in- 
clude a check-off which goes far beyond the 
kind of innocuous check-off that is sug- 
gested in the bill before us, then to sign 
an agreement for a stipulated period of 
time and to work under that agreement 
with good will. 

Now that it has been proven to the Hon. 
Member for Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. 
Knowles) that matters of this kind can be 
negotiated, I am surprised that he should 
still pursue this question and persists in 
endeavouring to persuade the members in 
this chamber to support an innocuous kind 
of check-off that is not nearly as good as 
that which trade unionists and manage- 
ment have been able to agree on in recent 
months. In other words, if this provision 
is written into the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, it would not 
only be a floor but a ceiling, and it cer- 
tainly is not as good as what the unionists 
themselves and management have been able 
to agree on... 


Mr. Paul E. Coté (Parliamentary Assis- 
tant to the Minister of Labour): Mr. 
Speaker, on several occasions I have voiced 
my views on the principle of this bill. In 
fact this is the fourth time that a bill to 
amend the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act has been presented 
for this purpose. I should like to make a 
few remarks tonight which I did not have 
the opportunity to develop at any length 
in the past. 

At the outset I wish to assure my hon. 
friend that I have nothing against the 
check-off of union dues, in itself, or against 
any stronger measures of union security. On 
the contrary, I fully approve the principle 
of those measures. If there is anything 
within my control that I can do to increase 
the number of contracts in industry con- 
taining provisions for union security or the 
check-off of union dues I shall never hesi- 
tate to do it. 
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May I say to the Hon. Member for 
Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles) 
that I think the criterion which should 
guide this chamber in deciding whether this 
bill is desirable should be this. Is the 
underlying principle of this bill consistent 
with the basic principles of the Act it 
intends to amend? From the arguments 
which have been advanced in support of 
the passing of this bill I am inclined to 
believe that this important aspect of the 
question has not been examined as it 
ought to have been and that no con- 
vincing case has been made to justify the 
change which it advocates in the statute 
at this time. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act embodies basic principles 
which should not be altered without rea- 
sonable cause or without applying the same 
measure of caution which was applied in 
the drafting and passing of that Act. Those 
principles are freedom of association, certi- 
fication of bargaining units, free collective 
bargaining on all matters subject to agree- 
ment between employers and employees, 
and compulsory compliance by both parties 
with the machinery set up for the settle- 
ment of all disputes. 


Union security provisions, including any 
measure of check-off of union dues, have 
hitherto been considered as matters for 
collective bargaining. It is true as some 
hon. members have said, more particu- 
larly in this debate the sponsor of the bill, 
that in six provinces the labour relations 
acts include provisions for the voluntary 
revocable check-off. But in discussing the 
bill no one has given any indication as to 
what procedure was followed, whether man- 
agement was consulted and had agreed or 
what was the situation as far as the check- 
off was concerned, in the provinces where 
such provisions were included in the labour 
acts. 


Four important provinces, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Quebec—the 
last two being the most highly industrial- 
ized provinces—have not yet deemed it to 
be in the best interests of good labour- 
management relations to enact such a 
provision. In the attitude which these 
provinces have taken, to stand by the 
principle of free collective bargaining, they 
are in complete accord with the federal 
Act. They still believe that the time has 
not yet come to introduce any compulsory 
feature in the field of collective bargaining, 
that if they did this without previous con- 
sultation and a certain measure of agree- 
ment with and by both parties in industry 
they would be setting a precedent of 
unilateral if not arbitrary statutory action 
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which might become dangerous in the 
future, in that it could be invoked by some 
other government for legislative action 
which might not be in the best interests 
of trade unions and of labour-management 
relations in this country. Once a legislative 
body has determined by statute and made 
compulsory a provision which is normally 
dealt with by collective bargaining it opens 
the door for more and more intrusions of 
the same kind by the state in a field which 
ought to belong exclusively to labour- 
management negotiations. . . 


The principle of free collective bargain- 
ing is the cornerstone of the federal labour 
relations act. That should not be altered, 
any more than any other major provision 
in the Act, without consultation with and 
at least a certain measure of agreement by 
both parties who will be affected by the 
change. That was the purpose of the then 
Minister of Labour, the late Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, when he submitted the initial 
draft of his legislation to the national 
bodies of management and labour. 


On the one hand there was the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, the dominion 
legislative council of railway transportation 
brotherhoods and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, repre- 
senting labour. On the other hand there 
was the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
the Railway Association of Canada and the 
Canadian Construction Association, on the 
management side. The measure of agree- 
ment on the major provisions of the Act 
which was then obtained from both sides 
was indeed gratifying. This consensus of 
opinion gave the assurance that the legis- 
lation was initiated on solid ground and 
should not be altered in its major provi- 
sions without determining and following 
the best possible procedure which would 
tend to safeguard the prerogatives of all 
concerned. 


The initial draft of the labour act was 
submitted to and approved in its broad 
principles by the provincial ministers of 
labour. There was no necessity to do this, 
but the late Humphrey Mitchell showed 
wisdom in availing himself of the oppor- 


’ tunity provided by a conference which was 


taking place with his colleagues in the 
provinces on other matters to seek their 
views and secure their agreement on the 
main features of the bill which was then 
being considered. This consultation has 
paved the way for the inclusion of Section 
62, which tends to promote as much 
uniformity of legislation as possible between 
the two levels of government and to make 
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possible the administration of any provin- 
cial act by the federal Department of 
Labour if any province so desires. 


These consultations with the provinces, 
management and labour organizations 
brought out valuable suggestions which 
contributed to the improvement of the 
initial draft of the bill. A second draft 
was prepared which was introduced here 
during the session of 1947, and was referred 
to the standing committee on industrial 
relations. It received serious consideration. 
The organizations which I have already 
mentioned were invited to appear before 
the committee. They did so and sub- 
mitted their considered views on the pro- 
posed legislation. The bill was redrafted 
and reintroduced in 1948, thoroughly 
examined by the committee, and finally 
adopted and brought into effect on 
September 1, 1948. 


The administration of this statute has 
given good results so far. It would be 
unfair and unwise, I submit, to amend an 
important feature of such legislation with- 
out seeking that measure of previous 
consultation and concurrence with ll 
parties concerned, and not only a few of 
them. The Department of Labour is not 
and must not become identified with the 
interests of one of the parties in industry 
to the exclusion and seemingly against the 
will of the other. The Minister and his 
officials have always striven to uphold and 
safeguard their position as mediator between 
the two parties, and in their legitimate 
effort to hold that balance they must be 
inspired and assisted by legislation and 
regulations which have been enacted in the 
same spirit of impartiality as between man- 
agement and labour. 


If Parliament were to enact the bill 
sponsored by the Hon. Member for 
Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles), 
what stand could it take if and when 
management organizations would attempt 
to obtain, by legislative action, provisions 
which might react against organized labour 
as has occurred in other countries? I 
should like, if I may, to cite here a few 
words of the late Humphrey Mitchell, 
which may be found in Hansard for 1947 at 
page 4231. He said: 


—may I say that we have received repre- 
sentations for the inclusion of measures 
severely curtailing union activities; from 
others have come suggestions which would 
involve, under certain conditions, the com- 
pulsory application of the principle of union 
security in collective agreements and the 
adoption of other innovations. 

We have not given effect in this legisla- 
tion to such representations, since it is not 
the desire of the government to_ place 
impediments in the way of free collective 
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bargaining between employers and_ their 
organized workers, or to legislate conditions 
or terms of employment that properly lie in 
the field of collective bargaining. 


In the same speech on June 17, 1947, the 
late Mr. Mitchell had this to say: 


Human nature cannot be corrected by a 
law, and in the final analysis the major con- 
sideration in improving human relations 
between employers and employees is_ the 
simple matter of trying to see each other’s 
point of view and developing mutual under- 
standing. 


... 1 refer to the debate which took place 
on the bill to put an end to the railway 
dispute which had resulted in a nation-wide 
strike in 1950. On August 30 the leader 
of the CCF (Mr. Coldwell) said that the 
House must try to “ensure that free collec- 
tive bargaining and social justice will 
remain fundamental parts of our Canadian 
way of life’. The Hon. Member for 
Vancouver East (Mr. MacInnis) had this 
to say as found at page 39 of Hansard of 
the same date: 


Nevertheless the workers are fearful—and 
I believe they have every reason to be— 
that if this bill passes employers will take 
it as a precedent and that whenever workers 
make demands there will be no further 
bargaining in good faith because employers 
will expect the government to make the same 
provision for them. 


My good friend and practically my desk- 
mate in the house, the Hon. Member for 
Spadina (Mr. Croll), had this to say as 
found at page 39 of Hansard of that year: 


Yet this bill could be construed as saying 
to the trade unions that in such and such 
circumstances you are no longer free to 
exercise your rights. 


Further on he said: 


Neither today’s government nor today’s 
opposition in this house can undertake to 
say what the effect of passing this bill will 
be, though we say it is confined to a par- 
ticular strike in 1950. There it is for all of 
us to see in the future. We ask ourselves 
the question, will it not be extended in the 
future by administrations less friendly to 
labour than our own. 


As a matter of fact the Hon. Member 
for Spadina made a very thought-provoking 
speech on that occasion, and I should like 
to quote more of what he said. Further on 
he had this to say: 

I believe it would be nothing short of a 
national calamity if we were to substitute 
something else for the collective bargaining 


process ... Compulsion can force the parties 
to submit to a given procedure. t may 
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even force them to accept unwillingly certain 
results. But I think this house knows very 
well that forced obedience generates resist- 
ance and hostility. Far from being a cure, 
it is a source of further conflict and it multi- 
plies strife instead of preventing it. Com- 
pulsion never removes the cause of the strife. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: As it is six o’clock, 
the hour for private and public bills has 
expired. 


Pensions for Disabled Persons 
January 14 


Mr. Daniel MeclIvor (Fort William) 
moved: 

That, in the opinion of this house, the 
government should consider the advisability 
of co-operating with the provincial govern- 
ments for the purpose of providing pensions, 
equal to old age pensions, for all those who 
are incapacitated and unable to earn their 
living, regardless of age. 


He said: ... I have received a great 
many letters which I am not going to read, 
because hon. members know the need just 
as well as I do. I have received long 
articles and a great deal of information 
from the Trades and Labour Council of 
Fort William, as well as from others. I 
congratulate the Government of Ontario 
upon going along the line of social security 
which we on this side of the House are 
following. We commend them heartily for 
passing legislation granting pensions to 
those who are incapacitated. Not only 
that, but I know there are cases where the 
help has really come from the province of 
Ontario and therefore, from one province 
at least, we shall receive wholehearted 
support on this question. 


I might divide these cases into three 
classes. The first class of those who are 
incapacitated might be those who are not 
able to work and earn a livelihood like the 
ordinary individual, but who can get around 
by means of a wheelchair. The second class 
would be those who cannot get around in 
a wheelchair or by any other means but 
who, when placed at a desk or a table, can 
use their hands, their speech or their head 
to earn something. They cannot earn a 
great deal because there is a limit to the 
amount of goods which they produce that 
friends and other individuals can purchase. 
The third class, Mr. Speaker, with which 
I am most concerned, are those who can 
neither get around nor earn a dollar. To 
me those individuals need to be fed and 
clothed; they need to have medical atten- 
tion and nurses. They are just like new- 
born babies, the most helpless things in the 
world. I say, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment of Canada should certainly take care 
of these people. . . 


You have all seen the wheelchair brigade. 
We would not like to be there, and because 
we are not there we should be willing: to 
help them. These people are more needy 
than old age pensioners; they are more 
needy than many of the blind, and more in 
need of help than those who get relief 
through unemployment insurance. I have 
wholeheartedly suported all these things in 
the House, but I will not support any other 
social security measure until there is provi- 
sion made for these people. I include 
health insurance in that, for which I worked 
so hard for two years on the committee. 
This measure is needed more than health 
insurance for Canada. Some people think 
that these are the forgotten people, but 
they are not. The Minister of Labour (Mr. 
Gregg) last year informed me that there 
was a committee of the Department of 
Labour, National Health and National 
Defence, who are working with representa- 
tives in the different provinces to find a 
way of taking care of these people as well 
as the incapacitated veterans. 

I realize that if the measure is adopted 
it will mean more taxes. I expect even the 
members of the opposition, who think we 
are so highly taxed, to support this reso- 
lution because I believe they are human 
and they recognize the need of these 
people. I would just interject here that 
Canadians pay lower taxes than the people 
of the United States, Great Britain, New 
Zealand or Australia. When I visit some 
of these people I realize that one cannot 
help them merely by giving them some- 
thing of one’s own. It is a job for the 
Dominion of Canada... 


Mr. W. G. Blair (Lanark): ... The 
resolution, as introduced by the hon. mem- 
ber today, is extremely broad, but the 
intention of it is to provide people who are 
disabled and unable to earn their own 
living with a pension. The phrase used in 
the resolution is: 

—who are incapacitated and unable to earn 
their living, regardless of age. 

This phrase is open to some criticism, 
but I am going to regard the resolution as 
favouring the principle of providing pen- 
‘sions to people who are unable to earn their 
own. livelihood or who cannot be rehabili- 
tated. These people are classed as totally 
and permanently disabled. Under these 
conditions, I am going to favour the reso- 
lution, and I think that the introduction 
of legislation along these lines will be a 
real advance and extension of our social 
security. It would fill a very serious gap... 


Mr. William Bryce (Selkirk): Mr. 
Speaker, I want to support this resolu- 
LOM ees 

. .. Then the question always comes up: 
Can we afford it? This Government and 
previous Governments have always found 
the money for anything worth while. I do 
not think there will be any trouble about 
that. If you explain to the people what 
a tax is for, if it is something legitimate 
and really needed you will have their 
support. So we would have no trouble 
getting taxes to pay for it. 

The resolution deals to some extent with 
the federal and provincial Governments. I 
hope that there will be no passing of the 
buck as there has been in other cases. 
When the act or the amendment to the 
act is brought in I hope that there will 
be no room for any misunderstanding and 
that these people will get this as of right... 


Mr. F. D. Shaw (Red Deer): Mr. 
Speaker, my colleagues and I consider this 
resolution to be one of extreme import- 
ance... 

... The National Advisory Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of the Disabled esti- 
mates that there are approximately 150,000 
people in Canada of working age who are 
victims of accident and disabling illnesses, 
including mental illnesses and so forth, and 
who are in dire need of support. I am not 
unmindful of the fact that some action has 
been taken toward providing rehabilitation 
services. .. 

I noted when examining a recent issue of 
the Lasour Gazerre that reference was 
made to this problem of rehabilitation. On 
page 1566 of the December, 1952, issue of 
the Lasour GazerTe, under the heading 
“National Plan for Rehabilitation of 
Civilian Handicapped being Drafted”, it is 
stated that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee would hold another meeting in 
September of 1952... 

I also notice that Mr. Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation, 
said, speaking of his trips to various prov- 
inces of Canada: 

Wherever I went people, working with 
the handicapped, appeared to be encouraged 
by the fact that we now have a national 
headquarters for rehabilitation, and that the 


Government of Canada has taken action in 
this field. 


I stated earlier that I wanted to empha- 
size the fact that I fully realized that work, 
effective work I believe, has been going on 
for two years in the field of rehabilitation. 
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Before I leave this point may I add that 
Mr. Campbell, in speaking of the objec- 
tives, asserted: 

—money is not spent on the rehabilitation 


of the handicapped. It is invested in their 
future. 


I think that is absolutely correct. He 
says: 

Who can doubt the wisdom of a program 
that makes the dependent independent, makes 
the non-producer a producer and makes con- 
sumers of wealth creators of wealth? 


I stated that was my last reference but 
I find that I desire to make one more. I 
wish to refer to three resolutions adopted 
by the Committee last September. Here 
is the first one: 

A broadening of the Canadian vocational 
training scheme so that handicapped persons 


may obtain academic and prevocational 
training needed for specific employment. 


I am going to inquire of the Minister 
exactly what action has been taken up to 
the present time with respect to these 
resolutions. The first one to which I have 
made reference has to do with a broaden- 
ing of the Canadian vocational training 
scheme so that handicapped persons may 
obtain the academic and _ prevocational 
training needed for specific employment. I 
should like to know what has been done. 
After all, these recommendations were made 
last September. Here is the second one: 

Organization of the rehabilitation program 
at the provincial level but with federal 


grants for such aspects as medical care, 
training and placement. 


We are vitally concerned about this 
matter and I think the Minister should 
indicate to us whether anything has been 
done with respect to that resolution. In 
the third place they made the following 
recommendation: 

A “pilot” survey on the physically handi- 


capped now registered for work with the 
national employment service in Montreal. 


Possibly the Minister could indicate in 
the course of his observations whether that 
survey has been made or is under way. 
If it has been completed, then I believe 
the results should be made known to us. 
I certainly desire to commend the National 
Advisory Committee for the work which 
I know they have done in this field. . . 

That deals with one aspect of the 
problem only, the rehabilitation of those 
who are capable of rehabilitation, but it 
does not solve the whole problem by any 
stretch of the imagination. . 

I realize fully the importance of that 
field but... there is one very serious 
problem that must be taken care of right 
now, the problem of those who are wholly 
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incapacitated. I know that representatives 
of the association of incurables have met 
the Minister . . . I have before me their 
resolution, which I shall not read, but it 
indicates clearly and definitely that they 
feel that pensions are a most necessary 
part of whatever general program is 
adopted to take care of the problem of 
the incurable. . . 


Mr. George H. Hees (Broadview): Mr. 
Speaker, I agree completely with the prin- 
ciple expressed in this resolution, which is 
to pay a $40 a month pension to all people 
who, through disability, are no longer able 
to earn their own living. After all, it is 
exactly the same principle as that embodied 
in the old age pension act, which assumes 
that when a person reaches the age of 70 
he is no longer able to earn his own 
living and is, therefore, entitled to a 
pension. 

Now, if a person has a disability which 
cannot be cured, and if that incurable 
disability is such that the person cannot 
be taught a trade which will enable him 
to continue to earn his own living and 
provide for his family, then I firmly believe 
that person should be assisted by the gov- 
ernment in the form of a pension. 

However, I believe that the very first 
thing to do is to try to cure that disability, 
and, failing that, to try to teach that person 
a trade. This will require a well planned 
and well carried out rehabilitation program, 
both physical and occupational... 

I believe it is the responsibility of the 
federal Government to work out with the 
provinces such a rehabilitation program, 
and I very much hope that the rehabilita- 
tion committee, which has been in oper- 
ation now for a year, is steadily working 
toward that end... 


Mr. J. S. Sinnott (Springfield): Mr. 
Speaker, . . . I would like to have the reso- 
lution which I have on the order paper 
coupled with this resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
so that it will save the time of the House. 
My resolution reads: 


That, in the opinion of this house, the 
Government should take into early considera- 
tion the advisability of including in their 
social security program the payment of pen- 
sions or maintenance allowances, equal and 
similar to blind pensions for the unfortunate 
crippled people of Canada. 

If these two resolutions are coupled I 
am sure they will be considered by the 
Government. Whatever decision the Gov- 
ernment makes will be influenced by the 
way in which the parties of this House 
agree to such legislation. 

Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): Mr. Speaker, ... in 
taking part in this debate, I propose first 


of all to indicate what is being done in ) 


the important field of rehabilitation, apart 
altogether from whatever cash benefits are 
received by various segments of the popu- 
lation of Canada. 

It will be seen from this kind of review 
that a great deal is already being done by 
all levels of jurisdiction in this country 
regarding the important question raised in 
the resolution proposed by the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Fort William (Mr. MclIvor). I 
think it would be advisable for us to recall 
the actual terms of the resolution, which 
reads: 

That, in the opinion of this house, the 

Government should consider the advisability 
of co-operating with the provincial govern- 
ments for the purpose of providing pensions, 
equal to old age pensions, for all those who 
are incapacitated and unable to earn their 
living, regardless of age. 
... All of the social services in Canada 
cannot and should not be designated for 
the sole competence of one government 
authority. It would be wrong for the 
federal Government to assume full control 
and full interest in all phases of social 
welfare and of health activities. That is 
not only good government in a confedera- 
tion such as ours, but it is also the view 
of the ten provincial governments of our 
country. .. 


It must not be thought, however, that in 
saying that I am now preparing a com- 
plete defence against doing anything in 
the field of rehabilitation and providing 
cash benefits for our invalid population, or 
for those who are incapacitated and on that 
account unable to provide full mainten- 
ance for themselves and their families. For 
the fact is that while in Canada there is no 
single disability cash benefit scheme, there 


are nevertheless under various programs— 


mostly federal but also under provincial 
auspices—at the present time some 325,000 
disabled Canadians who are receiving assist- 
ance at a cost of $110 million a year, almost 
80 per cent of which is borne by the central 
authority. That is a considerable propor- 
tion of the population. It is a fact that 
has not been emphasized here today. Those 
who have argued for this proposition, and 
argued well, have failed, it seems to me, 
to emphasize the important contribution 
already being made not only by the prov- 
inces but by the federal Government in 
this important matter. . . 

Now with regard to rehabilitation. As I 
said a moment ago, almost $11 million is 
made available to the provinces under 
crippled children, mental health and tuber- 
culosis control grants. Very substantial 
proportions of this money are used for 
rehabilitation purposes. Then again, $100,000 


a year is provided by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare to national 
voluntary agencies engaged in rehabilita- 
tion work. The Department offers valuable 
consultative services to the provinces and 
to private agencies in such fields as blind- 
ness control and mental health. Federal- 
provincial aid is being given to special 
federal-provincial projects to provide sur- 
gical operations to restore the sight of 
selected blind pensioners. 

Likewise the federal Government, through 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, pro- 
vides welfare services and treatment for 
disabled veterans. That service includes 
rehabilitation activities as well as cash 
benefits for many thousands of veterans 
who come within the ambit of the resolu- 
tion now under discussion. 

Now with regard to the large segments 
of the population which are covered by 
provisions fully as generous as_ those 
envisaged in the resolution now before us, 
I would point out that all persons between 
the ages of 65 and 69 years with insuffi- 
cient means to provide for their own needs 
are taken care of through federal-provincial 
old age assistance programs. Those 70 
years of age and over are cared for under 
federal old age security legislation regard- 
less of means. It is correct therefore to 
state that the objectives-of this resolution 
are being already realized in so far as those 
of our population over 65 years of age are 
concerned. 

Then with regard to blind persons, all 
adult blind persons regardless of age who 
are unable to earn their own living are 
taken care of under the new federal- 
provincial blind persons’ allowance program. 
It is worth noting that the blind are the 
largest single group of civilian disabled, and 
represent perhaps one-third of the total 
number of those who are incapacitated. 

With regard to our veterans, I think it is 
desirable to remember that all our veterans 
who served in both world wars are covered 
by provisions even more generous than those 
contemplated in the present resolution. 
Over 200,000 disabled veterans are now 
receiving assistance, either in the form of 
pensions or war veterans allowances. 

At the provincial level there are a 
number of important provisions for the 
disabled. Everyone in this House knows 
that the provincial Governments have 
developed comprehensive provisions for 
partial and total disability benefits under 
their workmen’s compensation programs. 
In most provinces where a husband is 
prevented from working by physical or 
mental disability aid is provided under a 
system of mothers’ allowances. As an 
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example of what is being done for tuber- 
culosis victims, most provinces provide 
special allowances for persons incapacitated 
by that disease. At least one province, 
Alberta, has a provision for widows’ pen- 
sions which covers a small segment of the 
disabled group below 65 years of age. 
Newfoundland has its Dependents Allow- 
ances Act which takes care of the disabled 
among others. 

It is therefore clear that a large propor- 
tion of our disabled population, all those 
over 65 years of age, our war veterans, all 
our blind, those who have been injured by 
industrial accidents and other similar groups 
are covered already under one or other of 
the programs I have described. 


Last year the province of Ontario went 
a step further in introducing a new plan 
for the disabled. The initiative which that 
province took seems to suggest that 
possibly disability pensions, like workmen’s 
compensation and mothers’ allowances, can 
best be taken care of by the provincial 
governments to the extent that they can- 
not be subject to insurance principles. I 
know that is the view of the Government 
of Ontario from the discussions I have had 
with them... 


It certainly is the view of at least three 
other governments that this is a field which 
they can best attend to, though they do 
not all agree that there should be no 
financial participation by the federal Gov- 
ernment. When we embarked upon the 
old age security program we had in our 
minds the fact that we were assuming a 
greater responsibility, not only for those 
70 years of age and over but for the 
group which would be covered under the 
new Act, those between the ages of 65 and 
70 years. We were relieving the provinces 
of a great financial responsibility. Their 
financial load has been very considerably 
reduced as a result of our old age security 
program. 


To come back to the scheme in Ontario, 
I have not seen official figures as to the 
extent of that program. I understand that 
the number of recipients is not large and 
that consequently such a program is well 
within the capacity of the province. I hope 
to be able to announce the results of our 
health-sickness survey within a very few 
months, and that will reveal, I think, that 
this problem is not as great in the propor- 
tion of disabled people as might be 
thought, particularly when one takes into 
account the 350,000 individuals in the 
country who are now receiving cash bene- 
fits in one form or another through the 
federal Government. It may be that the 
survey will reveal that, just as this group 
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is within the capacity of the province of 
Ontario financially, so too will it be well 
within the financial capacity of municipal 
and provincial governments throughout the 
country... 

In any event it seems to me that these 
programs can best be handled provin- 
cially . . . with this in mind it might be 
well to note that the federal Government’s 
assumption of the total cost of old age 
security payments for those 70 and over 
has reduced provincial expenditures on old 
age pensions by more than $18 million a 
year, and our estimate would be that the 
kind of scheme envisaged by the proposi- 
tion now before the House would certainly 
not cost the provinces anything like that 
in total. Because, it seems to me, we are 
now doing our share in respect of this 
problem and because we have other great 
obligations, I could not get up in the 
House at this time and accept this reso- 
lution without qualification, much as my 
own human instincts and sympathies, like 
those of every other hon. member, might 
lead me to do so. I could not do that 
in the light of the situation which I am 
describing to the House, and also because 
of other things that the Government yet 
hopes to be able to do in these wide 
humanitarian fields for the people of this 
country... 

It seems to us that we can develop these 
schemes in partnership with the various 
provincial governments, and this is one 
phase of activity which I believe most of 
them are prepared to undertake and 
which I believe they can do better than 
we. The administrative difficulty is very 
great, as we have found in administering 
those problems of rehabilitation that come 
directly within our own sphere of 
activity. .. 

Later in the session I hope to be able to 
announce a program in connection with a 
phase of activity in our department that 
will not be unrelated to this matter, 
although it will not be directly in answer 
to what is requested in the resolution. I 
must make it clear that it will not provide 
for disability pensions, but it will be a 
matter closely related to this problem and 
to many other phases of activity with 
which our department would normally be 
expected to be concerned... 

Mr. Fournier (Hull): I move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. Speaker: Mr. Fournier (Hull) 
moves the adjournment of the debate. It 
is six o’clock. 


Mr. Fleming: We should have a vote 
on the motion. 4 


Mr. Speaker: It is six o’clock. 


The Problem of the Older Worker 


Memorandum on Canada’s ageing population prepared by the Informa- 
tion Branch of the Department of Labour for presentation at the December 
meeting of National Advisory Council on Manpower is reprinted below 


This memorandum was presented to the National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, December 10, 1952, by G. G. Blackburn, Director of Information 
of the Department of Labour. The Council decided that a sub-committee be 
established to examine the problem of the older worker using the memorandum 
as a basis for further study so that specific recommendations could be 
presented for consideration by the Council. 


Section |: 


The fact that Canada’s population is 
growing older coupled with trends which 
result in rejection or withdrawal from 
employment of an important proportion of 
our older workers constitutes a national 
problem demanding close scrutiny. 


In 1881, the number of Canadians over 
40 constituted 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion; by 1951 this had increased to approxi- 
mately 32 per cent. When we consider 
this trend in relation to the fact that one 
of the chief difficulties facing the National 
Employment Service in matching unplaced 
applicants with unfilled jobs is the tendency 
on the part of employers to reject appli- 
cants over 40 (over 35 for women), one 
major aspect of a serious problem is 
exposed. 

Again looking at population figures: in 
1881, there were 15 adults under 65 to 
every one over 65. Today there are only 
seven adults under 65 to every one over 
65. By 1971, it is estimated that there 
will be only five to one. When we con- 
sider the effect of the trend towards more 
pension plans with compulsory retirement 
rules, now normally set at 65, another major 
aspect of this problem is seen.* 


From the point of view of the national 
economy, the question arises whether or 
not it is economically possible to maintain 
a high standard of living in the face of 
trends which see increasing numbers of 
older people rejected or withdrawing from 
the productive section of society, reducing 
their ability to consume goods and services 
(at the other end of the age scale more 
are remaining at school longer), while the 
burden of production, taxation (part of 


*In June 1949, of 7,412 manufacturing firms 
surveyed, 1,456 had pension plans as com- 
pared with October 1, 1951, when of 6,755 
surveyed, 2,078 had pension plans—Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


The Problem 


which must be for old age assistance), etc., 
must be borne by a decreasing percentage 
of the population, a trend not likely to 
diminish. 

Recognizing the fact that in the face of 
a marked reduction in recent years in 
the work day and the work week, increased 
production and broadened distribution of 
goods and services have still been possible 
through technological advances, we might 
reasonably expect also a shortening of the 
life work span without serious effect to 
the economy of living standards. How- 
ever, although we may anticipate desirable 
trends suggested by the promise of atomic 
power, electronic brains and “push-button 
factories”, at the same time we must 
recognize that the technological advances 
over the years have resulted in a more 
productive work-life, not elimination of 
work-life. It is one thing to take the best 
possible advantage of the most productive 
hours of a worker within a 24-hour or 
seven-day period. It is quite another 
matter to eliminate the worker completely 
before his productive years are over. 

In the matter of this trend towards more 
older people being put on the shelf there 
are serious considerations in relation to 
the possibility of the increasing demand 
for extension of state old age assistance. 
Since so large a percentage of adults with 
their relatively high importance in matters 
of national policy have a stake in state 
old age assistance, there is, in possible 
growth of the idea of a utopian old age 
based on state assistance, a danger that 
must be examined objectively, so that any 
economic fallacies may be exposed. 

The following table indicates the extent 
of pressure which the productive economy 
is bearing, and would bear if people live 
increasingly longer and are encouraged or 
forced to demand state assistance at 
earlier ages or in growing dollar amounts. 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL COSTS OF PENSIONS PAYABLE WITHOUT MEANS TEST TO 
CERTAIN OLDER AGE GROUPS IN AMOUNTS OF $40 AND $60 MONTHLY, 
1951, 1961, 1971 


Number of Annual Cost of Monthly 
Age Group Year Persons in Pensions of 
Age Group 
$40 $60 
$ $ 
70‘and over, both sexes; ..4 4.056558 sss dove veneers ces 1951 674,500 323,760,000 485, 640,000 
Wiand Over; both pex68..5 fcsecnn cic eoe ee ates ose Bens Meee d 1961 869,300 417,264 000 625, 896,000 
70.and over, both sexess.ccc..cses od de» been swans ade tek we 1971 1,042,100 500, 208, 000 750,312,000 
60'and over, both sexesicts. ss eon. potas cou ay bs ames 1951 1,631,900 783,312 000 1,174, 968,000 
60 and over, both sexes, fcr ccs fences Fe ents ease coateioeers 1961 1,969,700 945,456 000 1,418, 184,000 
60isnd over, both sexes>i..-540 cess ease eaten eaten cartes 1971 2,366,900 | 1,186,112,000 1,704, 168,000 


Source: Report of The Joint Committee of The Senate and House of Commons on Old Age Security, June 28, 1950— 


Page 100. 


Another consideration of immediate 
importance is whether or not there will 
continue to be sufficient manpower avail- 
able to maintain the present rate of 
expansion in Canada in the next few years 
in the light of the following facts. 


At the present time, the supply of new 
entrants to the labour force as a result of 
natural increase in population is at a low 
ebb because of the low birth rate of the 
depressed thirties. 


This situation is likely to continue for 
the next eight years. If the labour force 
is to maintain the rate of increase of 
recent years, it must be accomplished by 
immigration or the reclaiming of workers 
from the older worker potential or those 
with physical handicaps. The rate of 
immigration is based not only on the 
ability of industry to absorb workers, but 
must also be related to such other factors 
as housing. It can easily be seen that 
the reclamation of a section of the Cana- 
dian labour potential could be accom- 
plished with fewer difficulties than are 
associated with the assimilation of immi- 
grant workers, particularly as this applies 
to housing accommodation. Also, the 
desirability of immigration notwithstanding, 
there is an obvious responsibility towards 
Canadian citizens involved in the question. 


To quote the Joint House of Commons- 
Senate Committee on Old Age Security :— 


Not only is this a matter of importance 
to individuals themselves in terms of their 
health and mental outlook, but it is of 
even greater importance to the overall 
economy of the country. Surely a country 
like Canada, with a wealth of natural 
resources still in large part undeveloped, 
is justified in having profound faith in its 
economic future. f we are to develop 
these resources adequately, we shall need 
to retain in active undertakings the 
largest possible number of our nation’s 
population. The Committee believes that, 
in the years ahead our economic progress 
and prosperity will depend in significant 
measure on the success of efforts made to 
utilize to the fullest possible ‘advantage 
the mature skills of these older workers. 


The extent of the labour potential 
represented by the older worker group 
seeking and needing work is difficult to 
estimate accurately. The number of 
unplaced applicants 45 years and over 
registered with the National Employment 
Service varies with economic conditions 
but has represented, regardless of season, 
about one-third of the total registered 
applicants at any given date in the post- 
war period. Unplaced applicants by age 
group recorded by the Employment Service 
as of July 1952, were as follows:— 


Unplaced Applicants by Age Group Total 

a Unplaced 

Under 20 20-44 45-64 65 and over | Applicants 
WANA DACs Sides cis, cee sk Sites eee eee ed 28,264 94,002 37,087 76,361 175,714 
ess TATTERED AES ORT er reyes 15,425 59,705 27,941 15, 247 118,318 
eMiale sc ee stab caren di Gich sana’ Lake o kane 12, 839 34, 297 9,146 1,114 57,396 

Percentage— 
Distribution of Unplaced Applicants........ ( By! nH ae a Ato: 
EE ee ee ee 
tely 


The percentage distribution of unplaced applicants in the two groups from 45 years and up remains approxima‘ 
the same regardless of the season, for male workers. This is illustrated as follows: January, 1951—36-2%, Apri, 1951— 
36-67%, July, 1951—37-1%; January, 1952—34-7%; April, 1952—33-7%; and July, 1952—36-5%. 
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It will be seen from the above that 36-5 
(23:6 + 12:9) per cent of all unplaced 
male applicants in Canada at the end of 
July were 45 or older. ; 


In considering this point, it is also of 
importance to compare the percentage of 
unskilled in the various groups. An 
average for the year 1949 (latest year 
examined) showed that only 36-5 per cent 
of all applicants 45-65 were unskilled, as 
compared with 62-9 per cent of those 20 
years and under and 38-3 per cent for 
those 20-44. It will be seen from the 
foregoing figures that judged by degree of 
skill, the 45 and over group should actually 
have an employment preference. 


If for purposes of study we eliminate 
the 20 years and under group on the basis 
of the large proportion of unskilled in this 
group and compare the older worker group 
only in relationship to those 20 and older, 
the 45 and older group seeking employ- 
ment increases to 40-2 per cent. 

The above figures cannot be said to rep- 
resent the total unemployed older workers 
willing to work, since many more may have 
become discouraged through failure to find 
employment and have not continued to 
register with the Employment Service. 


Neither do these figures include a great 
many potential applicants on retirement 
who might be willing to re-enter the labour 
force. 

Age restrictions vary with the occupa- 
tion, the industry and even the locality 
in which the employer does his hiring. For 
example, the employer with openings in 
one occupation or industry may refuse to 
consider any worker over 35 for retail sales, 
while he may be willing to hire workers 
45 or even 60 in his warehouse. Although 
employers relax age specifications in a 
tight labour market, age restrictions do 
persist in the tightest of markets. The 
opinion that full or expanding employment 
provides a complete solution to older 
workers’ job problems is false (See pre- 
ceding table). 

So much depends upon the degree of 
skill involved, the industry, the prevailing 
conditions of the labour market, the 
personal qualities and qualifications of the 
individual, that an overall generalization 
about workers 40 and over often will not 
apply to individual workers. 


worker in certain lines of endeavour which 


Older workers who lose their jobs tend 
to remain unemployed longer than younger 
persons. 

Many older workers, if unemployed for 
some time, suffer a lowering of morale 
which further aggravates their problem. 

Although many older workers have 
physical handicaps, these handicaps do not 
appear to have as serious a bearing on their 
problems of finding employment as for a 
younger worker with a disability. The 
older worker appears to compensate better 
for his physical disabilities than younger 
physically-disabled job applicants. 

Nearly all collective bargaining provisions 
contain seniority clauses which offer some 
protection to older workers while they are 
employed but protection of employed older 
workers does not alleviate their job 
problem when they are unemployed. 
Displacement occurs as individual indus- 
tries, plants and occupations shrink or are 
replaced by others. To some extent retire- 
ment plans limit the hiring of older workers. 
But many restrictions in hiring policies are 
built on misconceptions and unawareness 
of the fact that age is an individual con- 
dition which has little significant bearing 
on the overall qualifications of the worker. 
This, however, will be dealt with in the 
next section. 

It should be recognized that the problem 
of the aged is not the only employment 
problem faced by industry. There are groups 
concerned about the problem of employ- 
ment.of youth, the problem of employing 
physically-handicapped, etc. ‘There seems 
to be only one practical solution to this 
combined problem and that is to make 
every effort to place each individual on 
the type of work for which he is physically, 
mentally, and psychologically prepared so 
that he can be of the greatest service to 
himself, his employer, and society as a 
whole. 

Again to quote the Joint House of 
Commons-Senate Committee :— 

As large numbers of persons reach what 
may, under present circumstances, be con- 
sidered the normal ages of retirement, and 
as they find themselves in better health, 
it may be expected that they will show 
increasing reluctance to accept the inevit- 
ability of retirement at such ages. It is 
in the interests of the individuals them- 
selves and of the country as a whole that 
we should re-think our attitude towards 
continued gainful occupations of these 
older age groups. 


Section Il: Historical Development of Problem 


Since the beginning of history, there has 
been a natural preference for the younger 


demand the vigour of youth. However, the 
long apprenticeship and experience neces- 
sary to produce fine craftsmen and skilled 
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workers, before the machine age, placed the 
older worker generally in a favoured 
employment position. 

With the mechanization of industry and 
the changing methods of production, more 
and more of the older, highly-skilled crafts- 
men became unnecessary aS more and more 
their finely-trained fingers were replaced by 
precision machines. Along with these 
changing economic conditions came gradu- 
ally the state of mind which has been aptly 
described as “accent on youth”. Every- 
where the stress was laid on the mental 
and physical agility of the young worker. 
Machines were speeding up the tempo of 
life and industry. Young men were faster. 
Therefore, it was a young man’s world. 

This atitude on the part of employers 
first came into prominence in Canada in 
the twenties. During the early thirties 
young and old were thrown out of work 
but then, as the country slowly struggled 
from the morass of the depression in the 
years immediately preceding the war, it was 
evident that the older worker was having 
more difficulty than the younger one in 
becoming re-employed. Then came the war 
and, as it progressed, the shortage of 
workers to a great extent eliminated the 
older worker’s problem of getting a job. 

Reconversion and the rehabilitation of 
ex-service personnel caused a wide redis- 
tribution of the labour force and again the 
question of employers’ disinclination to hire 
the older worker came to the fore. 

In view of older persons’ general stability, 
industrially as well as socially, it has been 


asked why there are now so many over 40 
unemployed and looking for work. To find 
the answer we must consider our economic 
position since 1930. In the early years of 
the depression thousands of young men in 
their late twenties or early thirties were 
unable to get employment. Many more 
took odd jobs which did not fit them for 
any particular line of work. When war 
came ten years later, they were able to 
find employment or join the armed forces. 
However, their wartime experience again 
often did not afford any degree of per- 
manency and they were faced at the end 
of the war with still looking for career 
opportunities, although they were by this 
time over 40 years of age. We might 
presume that under normal conditions 
covering the last 20 years—normal in the 
sense of an even employment market— 
these men might have stayed with the same 
firm and have built up their experience 
and their reputation with these firms so 
that they would have a high degree of 
security. 


However, this was not the case and some © 


of our larger National Employment Service 
offices, Toronto for example, had on their 
books at one point a few months ago suffi- 
cient over-40 applicants with sufficient 
training and experience to completely staff 
a small plant. That is to say, they had 
supervisors, foremen, accountants, clerical 
and other help. In a great many cases 
these men had obtained their experience 
and training in jobs of a temporary nature 
during the past two decades. 


Section Ill: Obstacles in Way of Full Use of Older Worker Labour Potential 


Although up to this point we have 
discussed the subject from the point of 
view of “a problem”, it is suggested that 
it might be advantageous to consider the 
older worker as valuable labour potential 
with problems and qualities different from 
youth but needing similar considerations 
and efforts for proper assimilation into and 
within the work force. 

It has been said: 


The biggest single obstacle to the full 
utilization of the older workers is the 
preoccupation of employers with dwindling 
or non-existent supplies of workers in 
younger age groups. In other words, 
refusal to hire older workers and insist- 
ence on age specifications which deny 
them employment is the big obstacle we 
face in meeting labour force expansion 
requirements. 


As mentioned previously, age as a 
barrier to seeking employment varies so 
widely from occupation to occupation and 
from individual to individual that it is 
difficult to make a summary of the 
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obstacles but, for purposes of study, here 
are what appear to be the most common 
specific obstacles :— ' 
(1) Employers’ prejudice against the 
hiring of older workers based on the 
following assumptions: 
(a) older workers are not as adaptable to 
learning new techniques; 


(b) accident frequency and absenteeism 
through ill health increase with age; 


(c) old tage brings slowdown, lessens 
productivity. 


(2) In-plant training programs, which call 
for hiring young workers and developing 
them over the years, make it unprofitable 
to invest in training of an older employee. 


(3) Pension plans which employers often 
maintain prevent them from hiring workers 
of advanced age. (They claim that not 
only is the older worker not able to fit 
into pension plan contributions and benefit 
schemes but that pension plans encourage 
workers to remain with the firm, thereby 


increasing the age level of the whole staff 
and demanding that new entrants must be 
young.) 

(4) A belief by employers that the public 
prefers younger workers for jobs requiring 
public contacts, such as waitresses, clerks, 
office workers, salesmen, etc. 


Section IV: Are Obstacles 


All must agree that employees in the 
older age-group should be selected as care- 
fully, with regard to their physical and 
mental qualifications, as those in any other 
age-group. The danger arises in the 
tendency to judge those qualifications solely 
on the basis of chronological age. Every- 
one knows, from his own observations, that 
the number of years a person has lived is 
no sure basis for estimating his capabilities. 
Far more accurate is a consideration of his 
physical and mental condition. 

During the thirties, when jobs were hard 
to get, emphasis was placed on early retire- 
ment to leave jobs open to young people. 
It would appear that we are still con- 
fronted with this out-of-date thinking. A 
man reaches 50 and it is generally taken 
for granted that his physical capacity is 
extremely limited in comparison with what 
it might have been at age 30. There is, 
of course, a basis of truth underlying such 
sweeping acceptance—most men at 50 can- 
not do all the things they could do at 30 
or 35—but what is so frequently over- 
looked is the simple fact that a person 
does not need to be able to run as fast, 
lift as much, move as quickly, etc., as he 
once did in order to perform satisfactorily 
the vast majority of jobs in modern 
industry. Very few jobs require the 
physique, stamina, or condition of an 
athlete. 

Because of the almost universal thinking 
on the subject, people, when they reach 
middle age, are apt to consider themselves 
as past their prime, only fit for a few 
jobs, with the result they may unwittingly 
be limiting themselves in employment 
opportunities. 


The weakness of thinking in terms of 
chronological age lies in the classing, in 
the same physical category (in relation to 
work capacity), of all individuals in an age 
group. Such generalization overlooks the 
physiological, biological, or psychological 
factors involved. 

All of us tend to fall into the error of 
considering all persons beyond a certain age 
as “old”, although our ideas on the subject 


_ tend to change significantly as we pass each 


decade of our own life, 
One of North America’s well-known 
authorities on ageing processes, and Chair- 


(5) Collective agreements which tend to 
prohibit reduction of remuneration for 
reduced production, for workers in the 
advanced age group. 

(6) Pension plans which compel workers 
to retire at an arbitrary age regardless of 
fitness to carry on. 


Rooted in Fact or Prejudice? 


man of the Sub-committee on Geriatrics 
of the New York County Medical Society, 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton, says: “Today a 
man of 60 may be as young, vigorous and 
vital as the average man of 40. On the 
other hand, he may present the common 
picture of the man of 80—old, weak, and 
miserable.” In other words, “old age” 
begins at no particular birthday. It is 
rather an individual matter which varies 
with each person. All of us know of 
persons who, though they have passed their 
70th or 80th milestone (many of them 
nationally and internationally known), are 
mentally agile and youthful in outlook. 

Referring to the ageing process, Dr. 
Edward J. Stieglitz, a leading U.S. geria- 
trician, informs us:— 


The changes which come are not all 
decline. I think there’s a general opinion 
that it’s all down-hill. Speed of reaction 
does diminish; but endurance increases in 
certain capacities. It is not without 
significance that the records for all the 
sprints are held by youngsters but the 
marathon records are held by men 38 to 
45 and have been for many years. Endur- 
ance of a certain type, for the long, slow 
grind, the continuous type of labour oper- 
ation, increases. As speed declines, skill 
is increased with practice and, as strength 
declines, judgment increases. The mental 
changes are not all decline either. There 
is some depreciation in the ability to learn 
but it is extraordinarily less than the 
average person assumes. 


Dr. Stieglitz adds that you certainly can 
teach an old dog new tricks if the old dog 
wants to learn, and if the teacher is 
smarter than the animal. 

An eminent physiologist, Dr. Anton J. 
Carlson, states: “The physiologic age of 
the worker is not synonymous with his 
chronologic age, owing to the individual 
variables in heredity, mode of living, acci- 
dents and sequelae of disease.” 

Dr. Nathan W. Shock, Chief of Cardio- 
vascular Diseases and Gerontology Section, 
U.S. Public Health Service, says:— 


It should be pointed out that no differ- 
ences in efficiency in_the performance of 
moderate work are observed between the 
ages of 17 and 71 years. This finding is 
of considerable importance since most work 
of an industrial nature falls within the 
classification of “moderate work”. 
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Unfortunately, a great deal of research 
is yet to be done in establishing the stress 
characteristics of various kinds of work 
and performance. 

A further observation of great signifi- 
cance is that wide individual differences 
occur in the rate and degree of ageing 
observed. Thus, in any particular function 
we may care to choose, we will find some 
individuals who are in the 70- to 80-year 
age range with physiological capacities 
equivalent to those of a 30- to 40-year old. 

The existence of such wide individual 
differences emphasizes the fallacy of 
requiring retirement in workers at any 
fixed chronological age. It also brings to 
focus the importance of research to 
develop quantitative objective tests to 
determine the fitness of the individual for 
continued work. The success in developing 
personnel selection at the intake side of 
industry leads us to regard with optimism 
the prospect of developing similar tech- 
niques for selection in retirement. 


At the public hearing of the New York 
State Legislative Committee on Problems 
of the Ageing held in December 1948, it 
was pointed out by a number of medical 
men that variations can, and do exist, 
between chronological age and physical age. 
They deplored the fact that so many 
employers failed to recognize these varia- 
tions in their hiring policies. 

The consensus of the experts who 
addressed the public hearing in New York 
could be summed up as follows:— 


1. Chronological age is a useless standard 
for measuring value of workers. 

2. However, to eliminate it, it must be 
replaced by some other standard. 

3. Physiological age could be this standard. 

4. This, however, is not likely td be 
universally accepted as a standard until 
complete physiological histories are 
available for most work applicants and 
employees, including top executives. 

5. Complete physiological histories could 
only be obtained by periodic medical 
examinations over a period up to 20 
years, coupled with the complete 
medical history of the person’s close 
relatives and immediate forebears. 

6. The purpose of the study of geriatrics 
was to understand completely the limi- 
tations of the individual at the various 
stages of his life, so that steps could 
be taken to prevent further deteriora- 
tion by medical means or by reassign- 
ments to more suitable employment. 


From the opinions outlined it would seem 
impractical and unfair to judge ability to 
perform specific tasks solely on the basis 
of chronological age. Approaching the sub- 
ject in full justice to both employer and 
employee, it would seem only reasonable 
to judge each individual’s work-performing 
age by taking into consideration all the 
factors concerned in his particular case. 
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Let us examine now the specific points 
outlined in the previous section :— 


(1) “Prejudice Against the Hiring 
of Older Workers” 


(A) Older Workers’ Ability to Learn and 
Adapt Themselves to New Techniques 

It was the experience of many Cana- 
dian employers during World War II, 
converting to war work, that older workers 
readily learned new techniques as long as 
the new work did not break entirely with 
their past experience. 

Here is the experience of the Institute 
of Psychological Research, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, dealing with 
the training and retraining of several 
hundred older workers. They found that 
the intellectual power in and of itself does 
not change from about 20 to beyond 60. 

In some of the so-called intellectual 
abilities there is a modicum of gain. 
Teaching Russian to 300, there was no 
significant difference between the young 
and old in the amount of Russian learned. 
They then tried the teaching of skills 
which would be useful in industry. Some 
of these skills were mechanical and some 
were clerical. It was found that there was 
nothing in terms of the kind of skills that 
had to be taught that old people could not 
learn. Moreover, older people have a 
tremendous capacity for the utilization of 
experience, of stored knowledge in appli- 
cations to new problems and new devices. 
There was an obstacle, however. The 
problem was to convince the old persons 
that they were capable of doing it. This 
obstacle was considered a consequence of 
widely accepted fallacies. 


(B) Does Accident Frequency and_ the 
Absenteeism Rate Increase with Age? 
Most employers will agree that work- 
reliability and low-percentage absenteeism 
go hand in hand and are most important 
factors to be considered when hiring help. 
Frequent absenteeism usually means unre- 
liable workers who can be very costly to 
a firm. 

It is in work-reliability and low-percent- 
age absenteeism that the middle-aged or 
older worker really proves his worth:— 

(i) Claims that accident frequency tends 
to increase with age are shown to be 
incorrect by statistics prepared by the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Association 
of Ontario. Their studies show that the 
highest accident-frequency rate occurs for 
the age group 20 to 24 and the lowest 


occurs in the age group of 30 to 55. This ~ 


is reflected in accident insurance premiums 
which remain almost constant for ages 
between 20 to 64. 


—— 


(ii) Accident-frequency and absenteeism 
figures would seem to prove the older 
worker a more reliable employee. The 
following table was produced by a survey 
made by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
in the United States and published in 
1948: 


Non- 
cans pephios 
° njuries 
Age Group bic per 
work days | _ Million 

work hours 
All age groups......... 3+4 980 
Under 20 years........ 5-5 1,230 
20—24 vears........... 4-9 1,500 
25—29 years........... 4-3 1,560 
30—34 years........... 3-6 1,420 
35—39 vears........... 3-4 1, 240 
40—44 years........... 3°5 1,050 
45—49 vears........,.. 3-4 990 
50—54 years........... 3-3 740 
55—59 years........... 2-8 630 
60—64 years........... 2-9 560 
65—69 years........... 3°3 430 
70—74 years........... 3-2 320 


From the above, it is seen that the 65 
to 74 years’ Absenteeism Rate is the same 
as for workers 35 to 54. It is only beaten 
by the record of workers 55 to 64. 


The older workers’ Accident Rate is 
better than for any other age-group, with 
the 70- to 74-year group by far the best of 
all. The 70 to 74 have 320 disabling 
injuries per million work-hours as compared 
to 1,500 disabling accidents per million 
work-hours for the 20 to 30 years’ old 
group. 


(C) Does Age Bring a Slowdown in 
Productivity? 

In a pre-war survey of the automotive 
industry in the United States, it was found 
that in this industry, where wages were 
largely on a piece-work basis and high 
speed production was the rule, earnings 
reached their peak in the age group 
between 50 and 55 years. In a similar 
survey of New England textile plants, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
found that earnings were slightly higher 
for men age 45 to 54 than for either older 
or younger workers. Another U.S.A. survey 


> by the Works Progress Administration, of 


brick and stone masons, carpenters and 
painters working on construction projects 
in seven cities, showed that the average 
age of all workers judged excellent, in 
quantity of work turned out, was 46:6 
years. 


The U.S. Department of Labour reports 
that: “Undoubtedly, old age weakens 


ability on those jobs requiring energy and 
speed. But even on such jobs, the decline 
from age 50 to 75 is slight and varies with 
the occupation.” 


A report of the Harvard Fatigue 
Laboratory stated that, “the assumption of 
a rapid decline after 40 years of age in 
the quality and quantity of work is a social 
myth which, though in some respects not 
misleading, is in general grossly incon- 
sistent with the evidence.” 


(2) What About In-plant Training 
Programs? 


Is the hiring of older workers discour- 
aged because of programs which call for 
hiring young workers and developing them 
over the years, in the belief that it is 
unprofitable to train older workers? 


There are so many variables connected 
with this question that it is difficult to 
answer without examining each case on its 
merits. If all the other misconceptions 
were to be eliminated, this would undoubt- 
edly be resolved in most cases. Where 
an employer rejects the applicant of 45 
for a job requiring training of sufficient 
length to be an important consideration, 
he is rejecting him on the basis of 20 
years’ or more service not being sufficient 
return for the training expense. The ques- 
tion immediately arises: Can he reasonably 
expect an average service from all his 
young entrants to be longer than 20 years? 
Actually, Employment Service placement 
officers have found that, when examined, 
the period of training for many Jobs with- 
held from older workers is so short as to 
have no real significance in choosing the 
employee. Further, the older worker con- 
tributes less to labour turnover costs than 
the younger worker. 


(3) What About Health and Retirement 
Pensions? 

Can the older worker be absorbed into 
these plans without throwing them out 
of balance? 

The use of group insurance costs as an 
argument against the hiring of the older 
worker is not as forceful as it might seem 
when a study of actual rates is made. One 
large Canadian life insurance company 
quoted the following rates:— 

Group life insurance—age 25—$6.27 per 

$1,000 annually. 

Group life insurance—age 40—$7.85 per 

$1,000 annually. 


It can be seen that the addition of a 
percentage of middle-aged or older workers 
would not add materially to the overall 
costs. 
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Pension plans would appear the most 
logical of the reasons for preferment of 
younger workers and, of course, employers’ 
prejudices may differ in degree according 
to the type of pension plan in force. 

One type of pension plan in use is the 
“salary-service” type, where a portion of 
the final pension is purchased with the 
contributions of each year and the final 
pension is a proportion of the average 
pay over the whole period of contribu- 
tion. The employee usually contributes 
a fixed percentage of pay and _ the 
employer contributes the balance required. 
The employer’s contribution will vary 
slightly with the average age of the 
employees in the plan. For a plan in- 
volving five-per-cent contributions by the 
employee and retirement at 65, the total 
cost to the employer would be about five 
per cent for the working period until 
retirement if all employees commenced at 
age 25. If all employees entered at 40, 
the employer’s cost would be increased to 
about seven-and-a-half per cent. However, 
for all employees to be 40 when they 
entered the plan would be a most unusual 
case. It can be readily seen from these 
figures that a proportion of new workers 
aged 40 or over, unless constituting an 
abnormally large percentage of all 
employees, would have only a minor effect 
on total pension costs. 

Many firms feel that having an employee 
pension plan is an inducement to their staff 
to remain with them for the duration of 
their working life. By hiring older workers, 
they would eventually have an almost com- 
plete staff of older employees which they 
feel would not be conducive to maximum 
efficiency. In such cases, the pension plan, 
while still the indirect cause of this 
attitude, cannot be classed as the actual 
reason for discrimination. 

The significance of the indirect influence 
of the pension plan is sometimes reflected 
in the attitude of smaller employers. A 
small firm may take a large firm as a 
model, patterning its policy along the same 
lines as the larger firm with the idea of 
obtaining the same degree of efficiency. 
The policy of the larger firm may be to 
have an age limit of 40 or 45 in their 
hiring. The smaller firm decides this must 
be necessary in the interests of efficiency 
and makes similar regulations. The smaller 
employer may never have considered that 
the cost of the larger firm’s particular type 
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of “pension plan” was the probable reason 
for the regulation and that, as he has no 
“pension plan”, this reason has no bearing 
on his own case. 

In many cases like this, “pension plans” 
may be the indirect cause of the failure 
of many qualified older persons to obtain 
employment with small firms, perhaps 
being a greater cause for discrimination 
than the “pension plan” itself. 


(4) What About the Belief by Many 
Employers that the Public Prefers 
Younger Workers for Jobs 
Requiring Public Contacts? 


There is no evidence available to the 
Department to substantiate this assump- 
tion that the public prefers to be served, 
or sold to, by a young person. On the 
contrary we can all cite personal experi- 
ences to prove that older people are often 
more poised, and more diplomatic, with a 
greater understanding of what the sale or 
service involves. 


(5) Do Collective Agreements in Some 
Instances Tend to Prohibit a Plan of 
Reduced Remuneration to Advanced- 
Age Employees for Reduced 
Production? 


In certain occupations, particularly as it 
applies to the worker with a very advanced 
physiological age, this appears to be a 
problem in need of consideration, by both 
labour and management. Dr. A. J. 
Carlson, before the Fifth Annual Congress 
on Industrial Health, Chicago, January 12, 
1943, stated :— 

Normal ageing is not like a sudden or 
acute disease. A man is not worth 100 
per cent today and worth nothing 
tomorrow—if it happens to be his 65th 
or 70th birthday. People gradually grow 
old and less efficient, just as they gradu- 
ally grow up and become more efficient. 

That industrial jobs can be provided is 
exemplified in the “Old Man’s Division” 
in the Dodges. plant of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration in Detroit, where the ages of the 
porkey average 66, and some of them are 
over 


Dr. Carlson suggested that a wage scale 
proportionate to performance would allow 
older workers to “taper off” industrially and 
to work as long as failing powers permit. 

The following general work formula to 
be used in relation to remuneration was 
offered :— 

(a) The younger worker: physical 
strength and endurance growing, but not 
at adult par; skill and experience grow- 
ing, but not at adult par—less than adult 
performance and pay. 
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(b) The adult worker: strength and 
endurance at maximum; experience and 
skill near or at maximum—maximum per- 
formance and pay. : 


(c) The older worker: physical strength 
and endurance receding, experience and 
skill at par—generally less than adult per- 
formance and therefore less pay. 


There is in this formula outlined above 
the suggestion that some form of testing 
must be devised, and be acceptable to both 
labour and management. 


(6) This, of course, is tied in with the 
question of whether or not retirement at 
65 is good business in cases where the 
worker wishes to continue working and is 
fit to carry on. If, on the basis of what 
has been said up to this point, it can be 
agreed that we cannot continue to afford 
the loss of highly trained and experienced 
workers after 65 and at the same time 
take the word of the geriatrician that a 
good proportion of these workers being 
placed on the shelf are still vigorous and 
highly productive workers, then it appears 
to be essential that some way be found 
for relaxation or extension of the arbitrary 
age limit of 65 which is generally accepted 
as the date for retirement. 


Dr. Carlson’s statements reported above 
have a bearing on this question. 

Also, the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Problems of the 
Ageing recently included in their findings 
and recommendations to the Governor and 
State Legislature the following statement 
on retirement :— 


America approaches a crisis in dealin 
with retirement. The common policy o 
requiring retirement at age 65 no longer 
meets the needs of the country. It 
discourages men and women from con- 
tributing to the productive forces of our 
nation. It adds to the load of non- 
producers to be carried by the producers 
of the economy. It is an obsolete index 
of a by-gone era when at age 65 men and 
women had exhausted their vitality. It 
may be an important factor in premature 
failing of workers’ physical and mental 
faculties. 


! Miss Ollie A. Randall, Consultant on 
Services to Aged, Community Service 
: Society of New York, has stated:— 


There is a great deal of talk about 
this (retirement) on an organized per- 
manent basis. et apparently most of 
this preparation is still aimed at helping 
the individual accept the fixed or com- 
ulsory date of retirement, rather than 
eing aimed at securing the much needed 
reliable data as to the possibility of giving 
the individual the right to choose whether 
he will go on working or accept the plan 
for retirement. 


When we consider all the arguments in 
favour of employment for workers past 65, 
it is easy to understand why some con- 
sideration is being given to extending 
actual retirement from the “normal”—65. 
It is interesting to note that the City of 
New York sets a maximum retirement age 
for its employees at 80! Although this 
is rather exceptional, according to our 
research, it is an indication of the aware- 
ness of the growing need of providing 
employment for the elderly and at the 
same time the practicability of such prac- 
tice. None of us could possibly suggest 
that New York is a spot where competition 
and pressure of work would be slowed down 
to take advantage of slow and non- 
productive workers. 

Others commenting on the problem 
are :— 


A. R. Mosher, President, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour: 


No one will suggest for one moment 
that a worker whose faculties are 
impaired by age or other conditions has 
a right to employment which he is 
incapable of performing efficiently. On 
the other hand, there are in practically 
every industry a variety of occupations 
which do not demand the quickness of 
hand or eye which may be expected of 
younger workers. During the war, when 
the demand for the services of everyone 
who was useful or could be made useful 
through training were required, it was 
found that older workers were able to 
make a highly valuable contribution to 
the war effort. They were steadier and 
more dependable; their record with 
respect to absenteeism was extremely good, 
and they were able to perform the duties 
assigned to them in a wholly satisfactory 
manner. 


Admittedly, the work at which older 
ersons were employed had to be care- 
ully chosen; they were not asked to 
perform highly-skilled work, unless the 
tests given to them showed that they 
were capable of doing it. It was clearly 
demonstrated that older persons had 
remarkable ability to learn new jobs, and 
they took a pride and satisfaction in 
their work because they felt that their 
ability was being recognized, and utilized 
in a worthy cause. 


It is noteworthy that, while industry 
and government lay down a fixed retiring 
age of 65, persons who are self-employed, 
running a corner grocery, a bookstore, or 
a cigar-stand, may continue to earn a good 
livelihood and manage their affairs 
efficiently even in their eighties. The 
same observation applies to farmers, who 
are usually quite capable of operating 
their farms, from an administrative stand- 
point, at least, until they reach an 
advanced age. 

It seems to me that a definite change 
of policy with regard to employment of 
older persons is essential. I firmly believe 
that, so long as an older worker has any 
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contribution to make toward the produc- 
tive capacity of the nation, he should be 
permitted to make it. Not only is this 
important from the standpoint of increased 
production, which is essential to the 
improvement of living standards, but it 
is also important from the standpoint of 
the older person _ himself. (Canadian 
Unionist, May and June 1952.) 


Harry Becker, Director of the Social 
Security Department, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, CIO: 


There is a fourth principle which is 
important—a flexible retirement age. 
Workers’ security programs should permit 
workers to retire at the point at which 
they become superannuated. Workers 
should not be required to retire at a 
fixed age. The proper point for retire- 
ment differs for each individual and the 
reasons for retirement likewise vary from 
individual to individual. Therefore, there 
should be sufficient flexibility with respect 
to retirement age to permit each worker 
to retire on an individually-determined 
basis. This means that retirement should 
be permitted throughout the span of years 
in which workers most frequently become 
superannuated. 


A flexible retirement age is needed 
because superannuation is only in part 
related to the individual’s chronological 
age. The onset of disqualification because 
of old age and infirmity is also a function 
of the original equipment of the indi- 
vidual, of the effects of environmental 
factors, and of the appearance of chronic 
conditions. A worker may become super- 
annuated before 65 as well as after 65. 
Age 65 has been most often adopted as 
the retirement age because it has been 
thought that persons tend to outlive their 
usefulness on the job at about this age. 
Age 65 has been generally accepted as the 
average age for retirement of salaried or 
office workers. 

If it is desirable to permit retirement 
for sedentary workers at 65 it follows that 
persons engaged in physical work should 
be permitted to retire somewhat earlier, 
if they so desire. There is considerable 
support for age 60, or even an earlier 
age, as the point at which retirement may 
be permitted. For some _ individuals, 
however, superannuation may not occur 
until some years after 65. This varia- 
tion between individuals as to when 
superannuation takes place is recognized 
in labour’s thinking about retirement age. 


Dr. Charles A. Pearce, Director, Division 
of Research and Statistics, New York 
State Labour Department: 


_ One alternative to compulsory retirement 
is the transfer of older workers to jobs 
more suited to their abilities. Such 
transfers may require retraining. Another 
alternative is the provision, with or with- 
out wage adjustments, of a less rigid 
schedule of attendance or hours or of 
other similar adjustments on the same 
job. The alternative may simply involve 
an examination and determination by the 
employer that the individual can continue 
to perform the job in the same manner 
he has for years. In large firms, among 
which the compulsory retirement system 
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is more prevalent than in small firms, 
these individual determinations and adjust- 
ments undoubtedly are troublesome and 
may be costly. Transfer possibilities may 
be very limited. Employers, moreover, 
may fear that under a policy of indi- 
vidual consideration, they might be 
accused by unions and individual 
employees of favouritism and _ discrim- 
ination. Some unions undoubtedly are 
concerned: about the possibilities of 
discrimination present in such a policy. 
This policy of accommodation does exist 
in many large firms. 


P. C. Wolz, Assistant Superintendent, 


Industrial Relations, Eastman Kodak 
Company: 


There has been much said both pro and 
con regarding retirement at various ages. 
It has been generally accepted by indus- 
try and labour that a retirement plan is 
conducive to good, overall results. It 
doesn’t seem good or reasonable to require 
any individual to carry on until the day 
he is carried out on a shutter. If there 
is to be any retirement plan there must 
be, of course, some age _ stipulated, 
Whether or not the age is adhered to 
strictly is a matter which seems to present 
very little difficulty in administering. The 
fact of the matter is that there are a 
great many employees asking for retire- 
ment before the age of 65. 


It does not appear that there is any 
great problem as far as retirement is con- 
cerned in those industries having retire- 
ment plans. The major problem is prob- 
ably in locating suitable work for those 
over 60 who happen to be out of employ- 
ment for some reason or other. The 
problem here, as is well known, is that 
many of these people do have various 
physical limitations that require consider- 
able thought and care in making certain 
that they are not placed on work detri- 
mental to their own physical condition. 

In the Eastman Kodak Company, and 
particularly at Kodak Park where there 
is a very large variety of jobs, we have 
designated a number of less arduous jobs 
to which we transfer employees who have 
definite physical limitations. This pro- 
gram permits us to retain the _ older 
employees and use them on productive 
work without the danger of contributing 
to their disability. Some of these are 
transferred at their own request and 
others are designated by the medical 
department. 

There is anothet very good reason for 
the retention of employees in the higher 
age brackets and that is to retain and 
make the best use of any skill acquired 
over a on period of years. In following 
a policy of this sort the industry accom- 
plishes two purposes: first, in makes it 
possible for the individual to continue to 
use his own efforts in behalf of his 
support and, secondly, society as a whole 
benefits because of his continued contribu- 
tion to the production of a useful article. 

This same principle can be and should be 
used in the placement of a new employee; 
however, in both of these instances it is 
necessary to make absolutely certain that 
permitting the individual to carry on will 
not induce any new physical impairment 
or accentuate an already existing weakness 
or physical ailment. 


In a great many instances industry 
either retains or employs new people in 
the higher age brackets with skill and 
experience and uses them for the purpose 
of training younger employees. In such 
instances he is not expected to carry on 
the arduous parts of the particular task 
but to spend the major portion of his 
time and effort in passing on his knowl- 
edge and experience. 

It is probably the experience of many 
industries that most people, with very few 
exceptions, either do not know or do not 
appreciate their physical limitations and 
are very apt to attempt to perform tasks 
that are far beyond their physical ability 
or endurance. It is human nature for all 
of us not to want to admit by either word 
or deed that we are slipping and to prove 
this a great many people are prone to 
exhibit their physical prowess or to show 
off to either their temporary or per- 
manent physical detriment. This is one 
of the things that continually come to 
the attention of plant medical departments 
who are not only confronted with the 
responsibility of alleviating such injuries 
but to inaugurate an educational program 
for supervision of workers in determining 
the extent of physical effort expended by 
individual employees. 


In spite of the enormous amounts of 
effort and money spent by industry in 
establishing and maintaining safety 
departments to prevent physical injury 
to employees and medical departments to 
alleviate the injuries, there will always be 
the individual who will take a chance. 
Therefore, the health, safety, and con- 
tinued useful employment of not only the 
older employee, but all employees is a 
combined problem of the employment, 
safety, and medical departments. 

We have no limit on age for the pur- 
pose of hiring; it is simply a practical 
question of whether or not the individual 
is physically able to perform some task 
that is available at the time. 


From the book Never Too Old, pub- 
lished in 1949 by New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on 
Problems of the Ageing: 


The compulsory reirement age fetish 
which prevails in industry causes untold 
damage not only to the individual but 
to his company and sometimes to the 
world at large. 


A most dramatic example of what such 
a crippling barrier might do were it not 
for an “escape” device can be seen at 
General Electric Co. This famous concern 
employs some of the world’s foremost 
physicists, chemists and engineers. And 
these scientists stubbornly refuse to 
suddenly become senile, unproductive or 
inefficient when they reach their 65th 
birthday, the age at which pension 
systems usually decree workers must stop 
working. 

So GE, aware that many of these “over- 
age” scientists represent such a wealth of 
intelligence, experience and skill that the 
company and the world might suffer by 
putting these men “on the shelf”, hires 
them back on contract—after retirement! 


The Committee of the Public Welfare 
Division of the Canadian Welfare 
Council on the Needs of the Aged, 
stated in 1949: 


There is an urgent need for a recon- 
sideration of the work capacities and the 
work needs of older people. It is obviously 
wasteful and dangerous in an ageing 
society to permit workers to be dropped 
from productive employment between the 
ages of 45 and 60. This is a matter which 
requires urgent consideration. For their 
own sakes, and in the community’s own 
interest, people able to work should be 
maintained in productive employment as 
long as they are willing and able to work. 


Section V: Steps Taken by Department of Labour, NES and Department of Veterans Affairs 
to Widen Employment Horizon for Older Workers 


Following a study of the problem early 
in the post-war period, it was decided by 
the Department of Labour and _ the 
National Employment Service that the 
problem stemmed largely from a state of 
mind among employers that persons over 
40 were beyond their prime and therefore 
to employ them was not a wise policy. 
The facts uncovered showed clearly that 
to a great extent this attitude was based 
on false ideas, which were so widespread 
as to adversely affect the attitude of the 

older job applicant himself. On coming 
to these conclusions, it was decided that 
the first step towards ultimate solution lay 
in an actual change in the thinking and 
beliefs of employers generally, in certain 
instances the older job applicant himself, 
and re-education of the public as a whole. 
It has been towards this end that efforts 
have been directed. However, because this 
attitude had developed over many years, 


it was realized that the results of efforts 
to change it would make headway slowly. 

Since 1946, a campaign has been waged 
through the facilities of the National 
Employment Service and branches of the 
Labour Department. This endeavour has 
been aided greatly by editors and free- 
lance journalists who have taken up the 
story to such an extent that almost every 
newspaper and periodical in Canada, at one 
time or another, has carried articles on 
the subject. These articles have endeav- 
oured to explode fallacies and present the 
facts pertaining to people past middle age. 

The following is an outline of the 
methods used to alleviate the situation :— 

1. Publicity has been carried out by 
means of newspaper releases, articles, radio 
talks and personal contacts with employers 
by the National Employment Service place- 
ment officers. In the latter half of 1950 
and early 1951, a Department of Labour 
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film was shown to about 60,000 business 
executives. (The film since has been seen 
by an estimated 200,000.) The film, 
entitled “Date of Birth”, has been instru- 
mental in actually changing the hiring 
policies of some firms. 


(2) Co-operation with the Department of 
Veterans Affairs in their campaign for the 
employment of older veterans is main- 
tained. This co-operation especially applies 
to the Corps of Commissionaires. Initial 
recruiting for the Corps, both of jobs and 
prospective Corps members, is assisted by 
the National Employment Service and the 
Department of Labour. 


These are some of the steps that have 
been taken by the National Employment 
Service of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission :— 


(1) The middle-aged or mature applicant 
with a special trade or skill and in rea- 
sonably good health is dealt with in the 
normal manner in the general placements 
section of the office. In other words, age 
is not a factor here and the applicant is 
dealt with under regular procedures. 

2. Where age itself is the main diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment, such 
applicants are referred to the special 
placements unit for a counselling interview. 
After counselling, in which agreement is 
reached on possible suitable types of jobs, 
these applicants are returned to the gen- 
eral placements officer for selection and 
referral. 

(3) Applicants whose age is coupled 
with a disability are counselled in the 
special placements unit, given an occu- 
pational classification, retained, and, if 
possible, placed by the special placements 
officer. These applicants are regarded as 
needing more individual attention because 
of what might be regarded as a double 
employment handicap, age plus disability. 

(4) Counselling is on an entirely volun- 
tary basis and no applicant is coerced into 
accepting the services of a counsellor. 
Special placements sections or units have 


(6) Test units have been set up quite 
recently in two offices (Montreal and 
Ottawa) and further units may be estab- 
lished elsewhere, depending on circum- 
stances. These units are not specifically 
for older workers, but rather for any 
applicant young or old, for whom testing 
might be useful. This is an innovation, 
but these units will be used to assess 
the abilities and aptitudes of applicants 
referred to the testing technician. 


(7) Local employment committees, par- 
ticularly in the larger centres where the 
older workers are more numerous, have 
discussed and given special study to the 
older worker problem and have helped in 
various ways to publicize the need for 
judging older applicants on their merits 
and not on age alone. 

(8) Officials of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission have co-operated 
with the Department of Labour in a 
campaign of publicity. 

(9) In December 1947, a counselling 
service for applicants for employment over 
45 years of age was set up in Toronto by 
the National Employment Service. This 
service was opened on an experimental 
basis in an effort to help the unemployed 
older workers in the Toronto area to 
become re-established in satisfactory 
employment. The success of this experi- 
ment was in many respects remarkable 
and information gained from it has been 
passed on to other local offices. 


Counselling is based on a study of the 
applicant’s background, experience, ability 
and hobbies. From this study, an attempt 
is made to assess those qualities which 
have the greatest chance of being useful 
in the world of industry and commerce. 
Sometimes, counselling has led to an appli- 
cant discovering he had marketable ability 
or skill of which he was previously un- 
aware. This discovery usually results in 
a renewal of self-confidence and determina- 
tion which has often helped the applicant 
to such an extent that he has gone out 
and found himself a job. The very fact 
that there exists a service designed 
especially to aid the older person who is 
unemployed, is in itself a morale builder. 


Generally speaking, there has been no 


been established in all offices in the larger 
centres; provide the counselling service 
and, except in those instances where 
physical disability is coupled with the age 
factor, the applicant is returned to the 
general placements side of the office for 
attention, following the counselling process. 

(5) The Federal Department of Labour 
film dealing with certain aspects of the 
older worker problem (“Date of Birth”) 
has been used by local offices as a basis 
for a community campaign and the film 
has been shown extensively throughout 
Canada. Showings have been made to 
service clubs, Boards of Trade, labour 
groups and others, in addition to which 
there has been considerable newspaper 
publicity, apart from radio programs and 
other promotional efforts on behalf of 
older workers. It is felt that local 
campaigns and community effort to stress 
the more favourable aspects of older 
workers and to help to break down some 
of the employer prejudices are essential, 
if employment prospects for these appli- 
cants are to be improved. 


attempt to over-emphasize the importance 
of older persons to the detriment of other 
groups; but officers have been encouraged 
to treat these people as individuals with 
abilities which employers in the majority 
of instances can still use and to stress that 
fitness for employment does not depend so 
much on calendar age but on the ability 
of the applicant to do a reasonable day’s ’ 
work. 


In its first year of operation, the Toronto 
experimental Counselling Service inter- 
viewed 1,138 persons, who had _ been 
unemployed for periods ranging from two 
weeks to two years. Of the total, 630 
secured employment after counselling, of 
whom 426 found jobs through their own 
efforts. Of those finding jobs, 266 were in 3 
the 45 to 59 age group and 299 were over 
siaty years of age. 
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In this experiment, these men or women 
were interviewed as often and for as long 
a time as was necessary to learn their 
background—their experience, education, 
hobbies and interests. If necessary, a 
report on their health was secured from 
their doctor. They were encouraged to 
think of new employment possibilities for 
themselves and they and the counsellor 
together drew up a list of jobs in which 
they had a good chance of success. 

In a surprising number of cases, the 
discovery of these possibilities was enough 
to stimulate the man to find a position 
for himself. In the other cases, since the 
Counselling Unit did not make placements, 
the man was referred to the Local National 
Employment Service Office. Here a liaison 
officer put him in touch with job openings 
specially selected from the employment files 
as being suitable for his age group. 

Only six persons were found to be 
unemployable. All the others were dis- 
covered to be suitable for at least one 
occupation, and in most cases for more 
than one—183 were recommended for two 
jobs, 372 for three, and 338 for four, while 
two persons were found to have oppor- 
tunities in eight types of employment. 
Here are two examples:— 

A.B—((55 years of age). Was an 
electrical engineer. He was very slight 
and frail. His physician stated that his 
health was average in spite of his 
appearance. After counselling, A.B. 
expressed the desire to teach in a 


university. He was advised to send a 
telegram to three selected universities 


stating that he was forwarding, that day, 
his credentials and records. He requested 
immediate consideration. Two offers of 
employment resulted. 

He accepted one of these, an associate 
professorship in electrical engineering. 


C.D.—(69 years of age). Was a strong 
and robust man. He had spent 38 years 
with a large national firm rising from 
office boy to office manager. Reported 
to have improved almost every business 
system with which he was associated. He 
had been unemployed one year. Our 
counsellor suggested that he might become 
a “resurrector of failing businesses”. He 
obtained a job immediately with a small 
firm engaged in the rapid building of 
houses. Because of his energy and busi- 
ness experience he vitalized this business. 
In one month he was appointed a Director 
of the firm, and four months later became 
Vice-President! 


On May 21, 1949, the officer in charge 
of the Counselling Service reported on the 
degree of continuity of employment of 
those older workers who obtained work 
after counselling. Here is part of his 
reply :— 


In keeping with your instructions we 
have contacted 135 persons (slightly more 
than 20 per cent) previously reported as 
having found employment after counselling. 
In order to be more than fair, we have 
chosen as our sample the first persons 
counselled (16 to 18 months ago) reported 
as being employed. Many of these indi- 
viduals might reasonably be expected to 
have changed or lost their jobs in the long 
intervening period unless they continued 
to function satisfactorily in them. We are 
delighted at the large number still 
employed (90 per cent) and the great 
number working at the counselled jobs. 


Section VI: Further Steps Which Might be Taken 


Solutions to the problem of utilization 
of the older worker potential are all 
ultimately concerned with:— 

(a) Retaining older persons in employ- 
ment for as long as they are willing and 
are fit for their normal work or for such 
alternative work as can be provided. 


(b) Removing the obstacles to the 
| recruitment into employment of older 
| persons who are able and willing to do 
the jobs available. 


Here are steps which might be taken: 


(1) A statement of national necessity and 
policy—On the basis of information already 
‘known and corroborated both in Canada 
and abroad by scientists, employers, and 
placement authorities, it is now possible to 
draw up a statement of national policy in 
such form as to be a general guide for 
all concerned with the subject—individual 
workers, individual employers, management 
associations, labour organizations, educa- 
tionalists, etc. 


——- — — =-~»~ 


The value of such a “statement” is not 
easily assessed, but the possibility arising 
out of focusing the attention of the leaders 
of government, industry, labour, educa- 
tionalists and the general public on the 
broad issues inherent in the problem, and 
the ultimate trends of thought and action 
resulting, should not be underestimated. 


An example of the above principle is 
a memorandum prepared by the U.K. 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
which was endorsed by the National Joint 
Advisory Council, representing the British 
Employers Confederation, The Trades 
Union Congress and the WNationalized 
Industries. The memorandum may be 
summed up under two heads: (a) older 
persons should be retained in employment 
for as long as they want to continue, pro- 
vided they are fit for their normal work 
or for any alternative work which can be 
provided for them; and (b) there should 
be no impediment to the recruitment into 
employment of older persons who are both 
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able and willing to carry out the jobs 
available. ‘The memorandum states that 
“it does not mean that there is any inten- 
tion of interfering with the present rights 
of employers or workers; retention of 
workers beyond what is regarded as normal 
retiring age should continue to be on a 
basis of voluntary contract between 
employer and employed. It does mean that 
(1) schemes and agreements providing for 
compulsory retirement at fixed ages should 
be reviewed and revised; (2) pensions 
arrangements which require retirement at 
fixed ages should be reviewed and revised; 
(3) any practices, agreements or special 
arrangements which make it difficult or 
impossible for older persons to be engaged 
should be reviewed and revised; (4) special 
working arrangements, hours and conditions 
of employment should be introduced, where 
necessary and practicable, to suit the 
special needs of elderly persons and to 
enable them to continue longer before 
retirement; (5) the desirability and prac- 
ticability of segregating blocks of work for 
older persons should be _ investigated; 
(6) each industry and each individual firm 
should ensure that its personnel policy and 
practices are in line with national needs 
on this matter, and that the policy is 
understood and applied in practice by those 
responsible for engaging and _ retiring 
workers and staff. 


(2) Necessary action which might be 
assisted by additional endorsation by the 
leading national management associations 
and labour congresses to bring about 
national recognition of the need for: 

(a) employers to review their hiring 
policies and retirement policies to decide 
whether these policies are realistic in view 
of present and future labour requirements, 
both nationally and within industries. 


(b) relaxation of retirement regulations 
to allow employees to continue in their 
jobs as long as they desire and are fit to 
carry on.* 


(c) widespread adaptation of jobs to the 
maturing population thereby opening up 
new fields of employment for the older 
worker.? 


*The Joint Committee of the Senate & 
House of Commons on Old Age Security— 
“The Committee believs that increasing 
emphasis should be placed on efforts to 
remove from people’s minds the idea that 
there is any set or accepted age for retire- 
ment. Each individual in the nation’s popu- 
lation should be encouraged to continue as 
long as possible in gainful employment.” 

yAn analogy to this is the modern trend 
which sees the breaking down of a highly 
skilled job into several jobs requiring 
limited training. 
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(d) employers to consider where neces- 
sary the periodic reassignment of workers j 
permitting the retention of older workers’ 
productivity without danger of contributing 
to their disability. (In the manner of the 
Eastman Kodak program.) 

(e) the development of community f 
leadership in such matters as 40-plus Clubs, 
and special arrangements for employment 
of the older worker, such as can be accom- : 
plished by community councils. The ' 
community council can do much by 
capturing the interest of service clubs and : 
other employer and employee organizations. 

(f) employers to examine their pension 
plans to see whether the cost’ of hiring a 
percentage of workers in the older age 
group would materially affect the cost of 
the plan and whether such cost would not 
be offset by the services of the workers 
involved by such features as continuity of 
employment, lower absenteeism, etc. 

(g) surveys by employers to ensure that 
the jobs not requiring special skills or 
manual strength are not being held down 
by younger workers capable of more pro- 
ductive work. 

(3) Further research to provide authori- 
tative and practical assistance to the solu- 
tion of certain questions arising out of 
other recommendations. For example, the 
existence of such wide individual differ- 
ences in ageing emphasize the fallacy of 
using chronological age for hiring or retir- 
ing, and brings up the importance of 
research to develop quantitative objective 
tests to determine the fitness of the indi- 
vidual for work or continued work. 
Successful programs in this and in other 
matters related to the problem carried out 
by Canadian firms should be examined and 
the information made available to all. 


Also there is need for investigations 

defining precisely the kinds of jobs most 

suited to the ageing, etc. f 
(4) Exploration of the desirability and : 


manner in which geriatric projects could 
be more extensively developed and made 
use of in practical ways. 

(5) Extension of counselling services pro- 
vided by the National Employment Service. 

(6) Recommendation that the National 
Advisory Council for the Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled should give full consideration 
to the special problem of the older worker 
disabled by age. 

(7) Further extension of the educational 
and publicity campaign related to current 
conditions, and any recommendations forth- 
coming from this examination. 

G. G. Buacksurn, 
Director of Information, 
Federal Department of Labour. 


Unemployment among Older Workers 


Survey conducted in Belgium revealed that 42 per cent of unemployed 
men and 19 per cent of unemployed women were over 50 years of age. 
Unemployment among persons in that age group was found tobe growing 


Forty-two per cent of the totally- 
unemployed men in Belgium are past 50 
years of age and 19 per cent of the totally- 
unemployed women are in the same age 
group, it is reported in an article on 
unemployment among older workers in that 
country in the December 1 issue of Industry 
and Labour, published by the ILO. 


The results of a census taken in 
November 1951, of totally-unemployed 
workers receiving assistance from the 


National Employment and Unemployment 
Office reveal the existence of relatively 
heavy and growing unemployment among 
older workers. Neither the temporary 
improvement of 1950 nor the labour short- 
age in certain trades has produced any 
improvement. 

According to this census, the average 
duration of unemployment for workers 
between the ages of 50 and 60 years is 
more than one year. It is as much as 21 
months for unemployed men of 60 years 
and over. 

In an attempt to assess the extent of 
discrimination against older workers at the 
time when vacancies are filled, an exam- 
ination was made of the listed vacancies 
for one day at the regional office in 
Brussels. It was found that 80 per cent 
of the vacancies called for workers under 
40 years of age. In some cases the age 
limits were fixed at 35, 30 and 25 years. 

Among the 11 workers who were 
required to be no older than 40 were a 
lorry-driver, a fitter, an electrician and a 
cabinet-maker, as if, the writer of the 
article points out, applicants over 40 could 
not be expected to give satisfactory service 
in these occupations. 

No age limit was specified for occupa- 
tions requiring special skills, such as milling- 
machine operator, fitter, mechanic, joiner 
and house-painter. Vacancies for women 
listed on the same day bore age limits 
varying from 22 to 35 years. In one case 
a vacancy for a laundress required a 
woman under 45 years. 

A further inquiry conducted by the 
National Office among 12 Belgian indus- 
tries to ascertain the causes of the dis- 
criminatory attitude which employers often 
adopt revealed no definite trends because 
of the wide range of answers received. 
However, it was found that, generally 
speaking, industries employing a large 


number of skilled workers employ a rela- 
tively higher percentage of older workers 
than the others. 


Older workers, the survey showed, are 
considered unsuitable where heavy work or 
shift work has to be done. On the other 
hand, older workers are taken on if they 
are skilled or possess special abilities. 
There are distinct differences on these 
points according to whether men or women 
are concerned. 


Factors telling against older workers 
included the labour surplus in some areas 
where employers have ample choice in 
selecting the workers they need, the lack 
of mobility of older workers and the 
general rise in the average age of the 
population which overcrowds the labour 
market with workers whose average age 
tends to rise year by year. 


Mechanization of operations does not 
always seem to result in an increase in 
the opportunities of employment for older 
workers, it was found. In many cases the 
latter have difficulty in adopting them- 
selves to new methods and machines. 
Similarly, mechanization not only cuts 
down physical work but also abolishes a 
number of hand operations requiring a 
highly skilled labour force. This is particu- 
larly so in the linen industry. Employers 
prefer to recruit girls between the ages of 
14 and 16 years who can learn the new 
mechanized methods of work quickly. 


Those features of old age which lead to 
a lessening in the capacity for muscular 
work and in the alertness of the senses 
were considered by managers to be major 
handicaps. Consequently, the industries in 
which older workers find jobs are those in 
which skilled labour is essential but also 
in short supply among the younger age 
groups. 

The older office worker in Belgium has 
the most difficulty finding a job, even 
though this occupation calls for experience 
due to age. This is because of the over- 
crowded conditions of the labour market 
and the contention of employers that the 
older office worker finds it difficult to adapt 
himself to new methods of work and that 
his output is generally lower than that of 
his younger colleagues. The age limit for 
most types of office work in Belgium is 
35 years. 
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Wage-Rate Changes in Collective 
Agreements, First 9 Months, 1952 


Almost 97 per cent of 879 collective agreements that became effective 
during first nine months of 1952 granted increases. Of the 320,000 
workers covered, 92 per cent received raises. Thirty-two per cent of 
them gained raises of from 10 to 15 cents; 27 per cent received more 


Wage-rate increases were provided by 
almost 97 per cent of 879 collective agree- 
ments that became effective during the 
first nine months of 1952 and that were 
forwarded to the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. The 
agreements covered 320,000 workers, 92 
per cent of whom received increases. For 
the remaining eight per cent, wages were 
unchanged, with the exception of a small 
group of workers covered by an agree- 
ment in which wages were reduced by 
approximately eight cents an hour. 

A breakdown of the increases by five- 
cent intervals (Table 1) shows that the 
most frequent increase was in the range 
of 10 to 15 cents an hour.* Slightly more 
than 30 per cent of the agreements covering 
a like proportion of the workers provided 
increases within this range. 

An additional 42 per cent of the agree- 
ments provided increases in the categories 
above 10 to 15 cents but these agreements 
applied to only 27 per cent of the workers 


*For purposes of this survey, wage 
increases expressed in terms of weekly or 
monthly rates were converted to cents per 
hour. In many cases, the agreements did 
not provide for a uniform increase to all 
employees; in such cases, the preponderant 
figure was used in the survey. 


in the survey. About a third of the workers 
received increases of less than 10 cents. 


Reductions in hours of work were called 
for in 105 of the agreements which pro- 
vided wage increases. Employees whose 
hours were reduced numbered 24,270. 
Under two agreements covering relatively 
small bargaining units of workers, working 
hours were increased. Where working hours 
were reduced, wage changes tended to be 
greater than the average for all agreements 
so that take-home pay was maintained 
and, at the same time, a wage increase 
provided. 


The 879 collective agreements on which 
the information in this study is based do 
not represent all agreements received in 
the Department or negotiated during the 
period. A further 220 contracts covering 
17,111 workers were received and exam- 
ined but, since these were either entirely 
new agreements or provided changed wage 
structures difficult to compare with 
previous wage scales, they were excluded 
from the statistical analysis. In addition, 
a considerable number of agreements, 
particularly among those negotiated during 
the later months of the period under 
review, had not yet been received in the 
Department. 


TABLE 1.-WAGE CHANGES UNDER COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS, FIRST NINE 
MONTHS OF 1952 \ 


Distribution of Agreements and Workers Covered by f ategory of Increase*) 


Amount of Increase per Hour 


0- 4-9 cents. 

5- 9-9 cents. 

1Dim 149 conte. ..cccveeetachon. 

DOE O- 0 Conta. ss crise dee mative atin nell dates os 
20 - 24-9 cents 


CPP O eee ero erersrerenereneresesesnsecnsecece 


Tee e Ome reese ceseserveseseeeeseseecescese 


Agreements Workers Covered 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

eemgnee 28 3-1 25,541 8-0 
51 5-8 36, 085 11-3 
154 17-5 71,370 22-3 
273 31-1 101, 784 31-8 
217 24-7 51,745 16-2 
ectapiaale 98 11-2 18,972 5-9 
58 6-6 14,192 4-5 
Bon fee 879 100-0 319, 689 100-0 


‘Deferred increases becoming effective during period not included. 
Includes one agreement covering six workers which resulted in a wage rate decrease of approximately § cents. 
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In two respects, the increases shown do 
not represent the total adjustments to wage 
rates. In the first place, a number of the 
agreements provided for deferred wage 
increases in addition to an increase at the 
time of signing. Of the 879 contracts 
analysed, 66 covering 47,000 workers made 
provision for additional increases at speci- 
fied times during the life of the contract; 
in 34 of these, affecting 31,000 employees, 
such increases actually came into effect 
during the period under review. Account 
has not been taken of these deferred 
increases in Tables 1 to 4 but they are 
shown separately in Table 5. 


A second type of wage adjustment not 
shown in the tables is that provided under 
cost-of-living “escalator” plans. About 15 
per cent of the total agreements examined 
contained escalator clauses. These applied 
to almost one-quarter of the employees 
covered by all the contracts. Such workers 
may have received wage increases or 


decreases at different times during the 
period under review in accordance with 
fluctuations in the cost-of-living index. 
Periodic fluctuations in cost-of-living 
bonuses are not measured in this study, 
which deals only with changes in basic 
wage rates as set forth at the renewal of 
collective agreements. 

In each of the first three quarters of the 
year, a wage advance of between 10 and 
15 cents an hour was most frequent 
(Table 2). There are, however, some 
differences between quarters. During the 
third quarter, agreements providing wage 
increases of 15 cents or more were much 
less frequent than during the earlier part 
of the year. In terms of workers covered, 
an even more pronounced decline occurred 
in the proportion receiving increases of 15 
cents or more. This suggests that there was 
a downward trend in the amounts of wage 
increases during the later months of the 


TABLE 2.—WAGE CHANGES UNDER COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
First Three Quarters of 1952* 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter Totals 

Amount of Increase per Hour Wat a =F = 
orkers orkers orkers orkers 
Contracts Goveued Contracts Goverad Contracts Coversd Contracts Costred 
Ne Olan g6.02, de vecssSoscrs 2s 17**| 6,968 8 | 2,485 3 | 16,088 28 25, 541 
OI EA TO COTS. ox ccccc cee ocien « 27 15, 723 19 19,440 5 922 51 36,085 
5 =F 9s Dicentaisn in sccs ceideiers si 74 16,049 60 45,526 20 9,795 154 71,370 
10 =, 149 cents cess Sets wrapees ve 116 25,906 114 60,334 43 15, 544 273 101,784 
15 Sa 19+ 9) Cents valuation cleloratietels,sia.e 99 17,333 104 31,759 14 2, 653 217 51,745 
20 = 24-9 cents... ccvcsiecnevenes 55 13,380 33 3,705 10 1, 887 98 18,972 
25 cents and over.............- 32 11,014 22 2,417 4 761 58 14,192 
"Lotalscrscesee Seana 420 106,373 360 165, 666 99 47,650 879 319, 689 


*Deferred increases becoming effective during period not included. : 
**Includes one agreement covering six workers which resulted in a wage rate decrease of approximately 8 cents. 


TABLE 3._WAGE CHANGES UNDER COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
First 9 Months of 1951 and 1952* | 


(Omits agreements not providing an increase) 


Amount of Increase per Hour 


| 


BOO Lae ECHS HED LO COREA acs ac tiacies vascee Wine. vcpir'cisis v0.0.0 


10 — 14-9 cents... 
15 cents and over. 


1952 |Less than 10 cents 
10 - 14-9 cents...... 


Agreements Employees 

No. % No % 
atsldhiews dreteioierslals 459 31 136,343 31 
516 34 142,895 33 
528 35 154, 617 36 
1,503 100 433, 855 100 
205 24 107, 455 36 
273 32 101,784 35 
SORNcare ciate eidtels aig 373 44 84,909 29 
851 100 294, 148 100 


mT 


*Deferred increases becoming effective during period not included. 
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period. However, it should be borne in 
mind that the data are incomplete for the 
second and, more especially, the third 
quarters, and that a very few contracts, 
applying to large bargaining units of 
workers in which comparatively small wage 
settlements were obtained, tended to exert 
a strong downward influence in terms of 
workers covered during the later months. 

Wage-rate increases bargained during the 
first three quarters of 1952 showed a 
similar trend to those bargained during the 
first three quarters of 1951 (Table 3). It 
will be noted, however, that, of the agree- 
ments received in the Department, a 
greater proportion provided increases of 15 
cents and over in 1952 than in 1951. On 
the other hand, a smaller proportion of 
the workers covered received these larger 
increases in 1952 than in the previous year. 
Comparisons between the two years, how- 
ever, should be made with caution in view 
of the incomplete nature of the data. 

A breakdown of the 1952 figures by 
industrial groups (Table 4) shows con- 
siderable variation in the wage changes in 


these groups. It will be noted that in- 
creases tended to be higher in the con- 
struction, transportation and communication 
industries than in the manufacturing 
industries. In construction, increases in the 
15-20-cent range were the most frequent, 
both in terms of numbers of agreements 
and numbers of workers covered. 

On the other hand (See Table 5), most 
of the workers who received deferred wage 
increases were in manufacturing. There- 
fore, taking into account total raises during 
the nine months would improve the posi- 
tion of manufacturing relative to the other 
industries. Because the wage information 
used in this study was compiled by 5-cent 
ranges rather than by exact amounts, it has 
not been possible to combine the deferred- 
rate changes with the original increases in 
these agreements to get exact total in- 
creases during the period. Obviously, the 
addition of these deferred wage raises 
would tend to increase somewhat the 
proportions of contracts and workers to 
which the higher ranges apply while 
reducing the proportions in lower ranges. 
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Collective Agreements in the 


Canadian Manufacturing Industries 


Department of Labour surveys 564 labour-management agreements 
all in effect in 1952, for frequency of appearance of certain items and 
the methods used to deal with certain subjects, such as union member- 
ship, check-off of union dues, length of work week, overtime and holidays 


Variations in the contents and form of 
labour-management agreements are great, 
since such agreements reflect the results of 
bargaining carried on under widely differ- 
ing circumstances. An analysis of the main 
characteristics of collective agreements, as 
shown in a sample of 564 of the more 
than 3,000 contracts in Canadian manufac- 
turing industries at present on file, has 
been made by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour.* 


*For more detailed analyses of certain 
subjects commonly included in collective 
agreements, see ‘Cost-of-Living Escalator 
Clauses”, L.G., Dec. 1951, p. 1633; ‘‘Arbitra- 
tion Provisions’, L.G, March 1952, p. 289; 
“Termination Dates’, L.G., April. 1952, 
p. 442; and “Grievance Procedures”, L.G., 
May 1952, p. 601. 
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The agreements examined, which were all 
in effect in 1952, were selected from all 
sections of the manufacturing industries. 
In selecting the sample, consideration was 
given to contracts signed by the various 
unions active in each industry; to geo- 
graphical representation; and to the size of 
bargaining units. A distribution of the 
agreements analysed is shown by industry 
in Table I, by region in Table II, and by 
size of the bargaining unit in Table III. 


Some of the agreements included in the 
survey are lengthy and complex; others are 
short and deal with only a few items; still 
others contain only statements of general 
policy. The omission of some items from 
an agreement does not necessarily mean, 
however, that the items do not apply to 
the workers covered. They may be in 
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Table I—AGREEMENTS AND NUMBER 
OF WORKERS COVERED BY 


INDUSTRY 
“ i 
powell aS) 
Be Sas) 
SAB thceie 
jo) 
Za ASO 
Foods and beverages.......... 60 27,900 
Tobacco and tobacco products. 5 3,400 
Rubber products cteaeisecc ce ote 3 10,200 
eather. products! \neicwece seek 20 2,900 
Textile: Products sets a etew 46 29,700 
ClGthin ge a.m omcrcmert aac 44 33,300 
Wood “products “i2-. esse. oes 33 25,400 
Papersproductsien an -eeees 45 24,400 
Printing and publishing...... 26 6,600 
Iron and steel products...... 102. ~=60,900 
Transportation equipment .... 74 53,300 
Non-ferrous metal products... 21 20,900 
Electrical apparatus & supplies. 30 28,700 
Non-metallic mineral products. 17 4,700 
Products of petroleum & coal.. 6 3,200 
Chemical products ........... 16 6,100 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. . 6 1,500 
564 343,100 


effect as a result of legislative requirements, 
individual company policy, or generally 
accepted practices in the plant. 


The frequency with which different 
items are found in the agreements is shown 
in Table IV. Some items, such as rest 
periods or apprenticeship plans, are found 
infrequently; others, such as wages, 
seniority, grievance procedures, hours of 
work and union security, are, as can be 
expected, regularly included. 


The survey shows considerable uniformity 
in the manner of dealing with certain 
subjects. For example, the great majority 
of the clauses dealing with duration indi- 
cate that the agreement is to be in effect 
for a one-year period. Similarly, most 
agreements are renewed automatically for 
another year unless notice is given, either 
by labour or by management, of a desire 
to negotiate contract changes. Only in 
bargaining units of a thousand or more 
employees are agreements of more than one 
year’s duration common. 


For most of the workers in the sample, 
there is no provision in their agreements 

requiring union membership as a condition 
of employment. On the other hand, the 
largest number of workers under contracts 
which do have something to say on the 
subject are required only to keep up their 
membership, once having joined the union, 
on penalty of loss of employment, under 
a maintenance of membership clause. 

It is the exceptional case where the 
worker is required to be a union member 
before he is hired, i.e., the closed shop. 
Although such a requirement appears in 
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about one contract in eight, these con- 
tracts cover small groups of workers. But, 
when working on a good many jobs covered 
by union shop clauses in the contracts 
examined, the employee would need to join 
the union soon after securing employment. 
According to Table IV, five out of every 
ten workers under those agreements which 
deal with union membership would be in 
the first and most common position of 
maintenance of membership; four would be 
required to join the union shortly after 
securing employment under the terms of 
union shop or modified union shop agree- 
ments; and the remaining worker would 
have had to be a union member before he 
was taken into the closed shop, or at least 
as a union member he would receive pref- 
erence in hiring. 

Any workers wishing to join the union 
would be readily accepted according to a 
clause appearing in many of the contracts 
examined. This clause states that the 
union will accept employees into member- 
ship without discrimination of any kind. 
Most of the other contracts contain clauses 
designed to encourage union membership 
or facilitate the business of the union, 
which appear to pre-suppose the readiness 
of unions to accept new workers into 
membership. 


The only item commonly found in the 
contracts examined which affects the 
workers’ actual conditions of membership 
deals with the check-off of union dues. 
Eight workers out of every ten can have 
their union dues deducted from their pay 
and transferred to the union by their 
employers. For three of these eight 
workers, the plan is compulsory; but the 
majority, under a voluntary check-off 
clause, make their own decision on this 
matter. 


Of the agreements examined which deal 
with the work week, a five-day week is 
the most common: arrangement, affecting 
about half the workers covered by all 
agreements examined. One in every ten 
of the contracts makes no reference to the 
hours of work and an additional one in 
ten indicates hours which vary in different 
parts of the plant or according to the 
seasons of the year. 


Variations in the number of hours worked 
appear to be related, in part at least, to 
the size of the bargaining unit.* Although 
a 40-hour week is common for the workers 
under the agreements, there is a tendency 
towards longer hours in bargaining units of 


*See also “Normal Work Week Analysed 
by Size of Establishment’, L.G., Jan. 1953, 
p. 40. 


Table Il.—GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS 
COVERED BY THEM 


Maritimes 
Ontario 
Quebec 


Leg PAN iBICST Sh 4eem ypc hove RNC ERR A eee 


fewer than 1,000 employees as compared 
with those of larger size. Over two-thirds 
of the contracts affecting workers in groups 
of fewer than 1,000 indicate a longer work 
week, whereas close to half the contracts 
in the larger units provide for a 40-hour 
week. However, an interesting exception 
to the tendency towards longer hours in 
smaller bargaining units occurs in the case 
of very small groups of fewer than 100 
workers, where more than one-third of the 
contracts provide a 40-hour week. 


A worker employed overtime beyond his 
regular hours is usually paid at the rate of 
time and one-half. Only one worker out 
of every five under the contracts examined 
is treated otherwise, and he is most likely 
to be paid at the rate of time and a 
quarter. A negligible proportion of the 
contracts fail to provide for an overtime 
premium. 


Although the rate of overtime payment 
is thus fairly uniform among the contracts 
examined, there is a basic difference in the 
possible methods of its computation. 
About half the contracts provide that 
overtime premium rates are payable for all 
hours worked beyond the daily schedule. 
The remainder provide for payment of 
overtime after weekly hours. In the latter 
case, however, calculation of overtime is 
usually permitted on a daily basis, if it 
benefits the employee. Fewer than 10 per 
cent of the agreements adhered strictly to 
the weekly criteria. Where mentioned in 
the contracts (in cases where the plant is 
on a five-day week), work on Saturday is 
also paid for at increased rates, usually 
time and a half. Sunday work, however, 
is more frequently the subject of contract 
clauses and payments are almost equally 
divided between double time and time and 
a half. 


In addition to hours of work, most agree- 
ments examined have something to say on 
leisure time. This takes the form of 
clauses on statutory holidays and _ vacations 
with pay. Almost all the workers under 


Agreements Workers 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
38 7 15,500 5 
243 43 157,600 45 
151 26 101,400 30 
54 9 10,300 4 
70 13 38,200 10 

8 2 20,100 6 
564 100 343,100 100 


the agreements examined received five or 
more statutory holidays in the year. In 
addition, in over 85 per cent of the cases,, 
all or some of these holidays were paid 
for at the regular rates of pay. The 
employee called to work on a_ paid 
statutory holiday will most often be paid 
double time or double time and one-half. 
Annual vacations with pay vary from one 
to three weeks, depending on the length of 
service. 


Almost all the agreements examined set 
forth the role seniority is to play in deter- 
mining who is to receive available jobs. 
For 90 per cent of the workers, their posi- 
tion on a list of employees arranged accord- 
ing to length of service influences the 
likelihood of their being laid off, re-hired 
or promoted. The extent to which a 
worker’s accumulated seniority may be 
balanced against his skill and ability is the 
subject of considerable variation, both in 
the wording of contract clauses and in their 
interpretation.* This is one of the more 
important problems in contract administra- 
tion and frequently gives rise to the use 
of grievance procedures. 


Practically all the agreements include 
grievance procedures. (See LaBour GAZETTE, 
May 1952, p. 601.) 

Seniority provisions vary also in terms of 
the units included. Some include all the 
workers in a company; others are depart- 
ment- or plant-wide. The most popular 
plan, in terms of workers covered, com- 
bines plant and departmental seniority. 
Some seniority lists also separate the men 
and the women at the plant. 

Wage provisions are common to most 
of the agreements examined and 90 per 


*An article on seniority clauses in collec- 
tive agreements is in process of preparation 
and will appear in a forthcoming issue of 
the LasBouR GAZETTE. 
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Table IIL.—DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENTS BY SIZE OF BARGAINING 
UNIT COVERED 


Agreements Workers 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Under sh OO% sarcomas oiteketele 0 erctoreremebers 162 29 8,300 3 
100pandsunderrna00 scree crete otek ere 153 27 28,400 8 
300 sands under, S008. oes ise ae ate teste ee 92 16 33,800 10 
S00candsunderslOOOs ent aye cee entree ee 1h 14 53,100 16 
JO0Ovands unders2500 score ae ee cee eer dS 9 75,800 21 
2500) and. unders 5000 sence ctor orctees «oc ereratone 15 3 53,200 15 
HOOD SANG MOV ET ey. oc nacciske eieatovedarceictetels: shatseeere 12 2 90,500 27 

564 100 343,100 100 


cent of them list the actual wage rates. 
These provisions take various forms, in- 
cluding any indication of a general wage 
change and a statement of the minimum 
wage. In Table IV, the only such clauses 
included are those indicating wage adjust- 
ments during the life of the agreements. 
Such clauses are included in only about 
one-quarter of the agreements but these are 
agreements for large bargaining units and 
cover almost half the workers in the 
sample. Formal plans linking wages to the 
cost of living or some other factor are the 


most popular feature, although almost -as 
numerous are re-opening clauses which 
permit bargaining at some future date. 

Many other types of clauses are included 
in the Canadian manufacturing agreements. 
Three per cent of the contracts have 
monthly or weekly wage guarantees; five 
per cent outline a bonus plan; 30 per cent 
have an apprenticeship plan. Many other 
types of clauses which appear in varying 
numbers of the agreements could be cited. 
The incidence of many such clauses is 
shown in Table IV. 


Table IV.—PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, 1952 


(564 agreements, covering 343,100 workers) 


Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions 
Percent Percent 
Number | of Total | Number |- of ‘Total 
Length of period agreements are to be in force: 
Less than! years 3 20 ras pease hoes ccs ann Serta adatsas sees 28 5 26, 200 8 
DPV Gers Pere eek le oe ane ae Ae ees 433 77 196, 100 57 
More than 1 but less than 2 yeans.<<jca.1..4 sated scl s aelowiaele 25 4 39, 400 12 
PV OBIE 5. 9p Soe N lk ook ol chao Me aps ayia bets Re RR Tet a eT 52 9 56, 100 16 
Moré than 2. yeardis.cujanaharet scree eae ne ee ase 21 4 24, 200 vf 
Wnde finite 2... jeceatecujrent a htoncn ue een ne see caer tee 5 1 100 Sie ciate cate alee 
Provisions for renewal of agreements: 
Year to year, subject to notice by either party................ 414 73 258,000 75 
To remain in effect for a specified period if no notice of changes . 
given by either party-.3,\.4.7s:a. seca des tasn elcleeunseenan 36 7 29, 400 9 
Indefinite but subject to notice by either part 47 8 15,300 4 
iia sc MoS oe aagl eae te ee 32 6 24, 100 ( 
INO| Provision.) tyis guyhiak ccc Seat seats eee ees ee 35 6 16,300 5 
Employer units signing agreements: 
One employer for one establishment...................0ee0ee 444 78 191, 800 55 
One employer, but agreement covers more than one establish- 
MONG pia vos oid ira 52g. amare ops shelters Sindee Meds ale eet 48 9 85,000 . 25 
General employers signing the same agreement, but all signing 
independently... til): 24 ta bikeep coe re eeeeean enn 40 7 33, 100 10 
Associations of employers..........0;seccseecserauenessocsvan 31 6 32,900 10 
Associations of employers together with some independent 
SMPLOY OFS wei wists « aed vis 5 5 4,0, cpl eeeeeiate Meee aEe ee Legh taketh sdeets BOO. «|e dean peyae 
Employees covered by agreements: 
employees.............. 1 G'tingg nee Pole ocaieracd ae Reon alec eter tae 27 5 13,900 4 
All employees except supervisory or office staff................ 401 72 275,300 80 
‘All’ employees except craft units. 05.5.1... 0.000 s/souisra's «e's og steele mee Oe mal eee 700. . Jes caer 
Specifio‘craft or occupation :..:);....i.sis:~2<heudes ane eas ee 41 7 5,000 2 
Ofice emplasees only § .<../.%.xcs «aye see tan Meee ote nee 12 2 3,100 atl 
Divipion ofeatablshment: i, aka pesmec veheiies otis 2 ocr 17 3 3,000 1 
CO GEST rire cna oot, 0:- ¢ scieee Planar nt cal oar elena ae 41 7 29, 600 9 
INGIDCOVIBLONS GON « so are bie)» o aie echtan eee eee one ee 23 4 12,600 3 
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Table IV.—PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, 1952—Continued 


Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions 
Percent Percent 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Union security: 
Closed shop Bea NSIS Sen  atethfe,siaitteseiecain'<(eje/niae'eie’ ovvsleh-ciey's oraiea'vie'cve Bye 69 12 29, 600 8 
Union shop: 
need ‘With pretarontial Niving io. .ccs ech ceececle esse ce 17 3 11,400 3 
for all eligible employees 55 10 18,100 5 
TOUENOW CIM LOV ORR secs tice sists tree ne ele siclarsebiocieeie selene eek 7 1 ERO ls ccettitesnstee 
for new employees combined with maintenance of member- 

BURT To ee ey eho ears © stal larerel ts sIeiasnista Dale eipeidies + saieaia cess 60 11 29,300 8 

for new employees combined with maintenance of member- 

Ship.and preferential hiring, cc ..c.c.ccccbeccs ce ccc cess 8 1 6,900 2 
Maintenance of membership: 

WAbHOUt GbE PrOVISION.... cere enccsssces esses ccvmrae en 67 12 53,700 16 
*combined with union shop for new employees............. 60 ll 29,300 8 
combined with preferential hiring..................+++.4+. iv 3 6, 600 1 
*combined with union shop for new employees and prefer- 

CCT LSE ILITG a ictc Riayaiatsicrsivl define n/crais eiavated wis ioe gie'sicte'e'accra:s 8 1 6,900 2 
Breterentia i cirns Only. tke cod ocestien sicaoee hace cereeee se Ay, 1 1,000 3 
EDD POOO GUAGEON) QU are srtrstodasclayersiaicinieislaiers:a.s'srale(ie'e,e.s ois cia etaiese'e,s 241 43 176,800 51 
OT TENTION OWLY:.caae cic cracls oe veiee nines vin'vctue se eee ceeminic 10 2 5,400 2 
Union not mentioned in body of agreement...............0e. 6 1 2,600 1 

Union status—special privileges in establishment: 
Union officials to have access to premises of employer: 
fe Rh? eee Se tn SSS ARR Si heya eer tenner ene ee ae eet 47 8 15,600 5 
access and employer to encourage employees in joining union Gm Pubgaacce ness TOUS Neher ase.s'ea ole 
access and use of bulletin boards.................0eeeeees 33 6 17,400 5 
Employer to encourage union membership................++++ 7 1 6, 600 2 
Employer to encourage union membership, and union to have 
MEALOL OWL OTIN DORLGA crctaicce he sloinlelaidhie sensi 05) o1a dais’ sje 0/2 11 2 7,600 2 
Union membership to be open to all workers 7 1 6,100 2 
Use'of bulletin boards Ouly 0/0005 ac. she cacececcceteo caetoatest 255 45 167,300 49 
Use:0f tihion label of Shop Card «...cfe.0cccsjenccaa cs vemeneauaces 9 2 GLOOM ecteas wees ste 
COPARC rR, ae aR a 2 a oie en ee ee es ee eee 48 9 64, 200 19 
ING PLO VISION ee ee a ete srarettiaie ce tteted We .afe acne atfioce cle ore ethers 144 26 55, 500 16 
Check-off: 
SVOLUNLArY DU GILPOVOCADIO nas oie «wicks Crass snes set ec ee te matelnase 124 22 77,400 22 
Voluntary: auc revoCablon. atckcaecasacenreceatces ecco e rae ne 89 16 59,300 17 
Voluntary, but not stated whether revocable or irrevocable. .... 61 11 33,100 10 
Voluntary for old employees but compulsory for employees . 
hired after signing of agreement 11 2 30,700 9 
Compulsory,£OF MOG AOEM DELS... ctecscicissicissccreote cee ccna cose 11 2 6, 800 2 
f Rando Hh Grinul angles cee secs sere ote cepa Apes WA colette ete as 12 2 16, 600 5 
SA MOUINOG RANG MOLI qa ce te csaeh<worakielets sare te oe meme 48 8 38,100 11 
Compulsory for all employees combined with closed or union 
Pa es epee ill HBG BED COAe Ste OHA BOT Ee SESE Eine Gp sis 30 5 14,000 4 
ROP amet ciate centers Ocak tae wie melaeiter creece cee: 21 4 12,600 4 
DVO UINIOMPEMMS At se sarin. ccsineiabinl cia a tae eines canieieatenanen 157 28 54,500 16 
Daily hours: 
Less on 8 hours 16 3 3,000 1 
BH OUA ee otencame coer cobs ses os a 276 49 198, 700 58 
Mote! fein 8 but less than 9 hours 37 7 15,300 5 
OUT aire Mere etek: oa cise nlaicin'w/aieis ters 94 16 42,100 12 
More than 9 but les than 10 hours 8 1 1,600 | oc ccesens 
10 hours and over 12 2 4,400 1 
Other, including variations in hours for different jobs or depart- 
ments, or with seasons, or no information ................+ 121 22 78,000 23 
Weekly hours: 
Mess nay 40 OUTS cat cei dete vice dete apis sites exdae cesses cteeces 13 2 2,900 1 
My NONI AU een aa seis Tamaite ns sob ahaa seccinaet es 167 30 151,500 44 
More than 40 but less than 44 hours.............0.+0005 32 6 14,000 4 
rH oct Se, Ue RIESE FOOSE TEE ORRIN CGDUOUDE OREETS COE NO ST eee: 53 9 27,700 8 
i Sine: | Bh eee ek 4 GOP) ne a6 BEC Bs SEC EAMES ES EA ene 85 15 3 sae 9 
ie than 45 but less than 48 hours..............ceececceceeee 5 1 , See teneeees 
7 Cees hh baie ae ee IS SROHORoROET Hee here uenee 75 13 40, 100 12 
10 We) Sk LATS TE Ui et ie San ne Se arora 26 5 9,300 3 
Other, including variations in hours for different jobs or depart- 
ments, or with seasons, or no information................. 108 19 64, 600 19 
Working days within the week: 
8 tes eek eR Sere scieaetsied Sassy xia <wiehiqeas vaasee weve 310 55 213, 800 62 
Beadle cts een ten ar nwo sk caetccterre ec ee ese es om 76 14 28, 000 8 
Gaiety ke te SOR a oa ots cows laacetertatse sce’ 58 10 35,700 11 
Other, including variations in working days for different jobs or 
departments, or with seasons, or noinformation......... at 120 21 65, 600 19 
Paid meal periods for shift workers: 
a ee ee Matas 14 2 28, 900 9 
OU MMNLEB ie ea sdencs Behics vic 26 5 4,300 1 
Other duration........... ba 10 2 14,900 4 
No provision....... seaseest ss 514 91 295,000 86 


* Also counted under union sho 3 : ata. ¢ A 

¢ Compulsory check-off for nil workert? whether union members or not, with penalties for violation of no-strike 
clause and certain other conditions. 

** As above, with penalty clause or some other condition omitted. 995 
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Table IV.—PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, 1952—Continued 


Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions Percent Percent 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Rest periods: 
10 minutes: 
for all employees once & day.........secccecccsccccssceees 12. 2 6,400 2 
for all employees tWice & GAY....c...ccccccccseccccssceces 119 21 71,800 21 
for female employees only twice a day..........seeeeeeeees 3 1 1,900 1 
15 minutes: 
for all employees once & day.........eeeceescceeeeeeseeees if 1 7,100 2 
for all employees twice a day..........+.sssscesevescceees 12 2 4,000 i 
for female employees only twice & day.........sseecererer 1 Wiaiae sachets a6, | ial ie eR 
COEHOr aoe crenioe ols vitae Seasons einai deeitaistereloisie etree aoe seeeieteee 14 3 9,600 3 
ING PrOVaslOl acct. oc aeleictebicis airisetepe sineros cles ize aie een ce SAA 396 70 242,200 70 
Overtime after daily or weekly hours: 
Time and a quarter: 
after standard hoursiper Gay.. feisieseieideeisiee ecinietaenis eareeisiers yA i ara ere ws. 300 
after standard hours per day and per week............-000- 2 aaa 800 
alter standard Hours per Week J. cacy-piccisesicas oslleweisteteiess we Dy Pin coe veacceee 200 
for specified number of hours; higher rate thereafter........ 3 1 1,900 1 
for work outside designated hours.............sseseeeeees Doar layer wiptereces 6 AG TOO" Ilctacece:s gieferetiore 
Time and a half: 
after standard hours per day.........2.-..es+eee: 131 23 77,700 24 
after standard hours per day and per week........ seis 141 25 140,100 40 
after standard hours per week...........eseeeeeereccceres 52 9 21,000 6 
for work outside designated working hours...............- 52 9 20,500 6 
for specified number of hours; higher rate thereafter........ 82 15 31,100 9 
Double time: 
after standard hours per day and per week................ L. “sscrerarerteen te 5 100 A Hiss-aesantaers a0 
Straight time: 
OF COMPEHEALOTY VIMO Oll ... cise ales vaicioinisia Sav aeieelceetisemetne 5 1 BOO A vce as ceistevns 
for short period before the following rate is applicable: 
dime anda Hal cacziscses ccs lelsw wok coches eaeesintea sete 6 1 8,500 3 
Aoublo time. o nsjoai aes. sch sa oaldaeieelaise motncitanwe estes a ornare. 100." | iccaometioe e's 
Other, including varying rates or combination of provisions..... 65 12 36, 700 10 
ING DIOVISION ere nd slevitlsictieenisicos «eels one Nemes dene ane 18 4 3,500 1 
Overtime on Saturday or alternative sixth day in week: 
Tim6é and ‘aj hall., 0... casess viene ceca cee en aneene passin 114 21 110,500 32 
Doublo.times 2Gs..ic Serge ate nse coon tease oe cece 6 1 1,700 1 
Regular pay in morning, time and a half in afternoon.......... 23 4 13, 200 4 
Time and a half in morning, double time in afternoon......... 39 7 5,300 2 
Work:pronibited s: 3.1.2 came cose satis cade ccna aceon teenie 8 1 11,900 3 
Compensatory time off 3 pt Re aire 1,000 Sie witaatee an 
Others se yoctane sas eee sersies sion aiabties ceenteciss A 24 4 10,000 3 
ING provision... coeede edses ane 348 62 189,500 55 
Overtime on Sunday or alternative seventh day in week: 
ALU AN CASUAL LOE oo iatraways seein sth ivlaistrioceeleciate selaiels ele clea oe Ty ee eeecenss 2007 | sieveisseiatolelstels 
Wimeiand alhalé. 5 c.\< stew s< ss na0 sles seo siaciecanateemecenerenn 188 33 175, 700 51 
Double timean erases fasas cece. ces tees eee 192 34 72,200 21 
Compensatony, time Offs.5 00s) onc ot soeniosion reich siden naacers Ot eae staecas 1 | PREP ats 
Provisions vary for different jobs or departments............. 3 1 2,000 1 
OB tat aoe ore OnBOL bot donBee no anna: Boiotune Ione seem ar 20 4 8,900 3 
ING PLO WIslOM re tes se othsaane ve c.s ce ble Neeina eens Anciawtic 158 28 83, 900 24 
Statutory holidays observed: 
4 25 4 10,900 3 
140 25 118,500 33 
365 65 203,300 59 
5 1 2,2 1 
16 3 11,000 3 
13 2 2,290 1 
99 17 43, 400 13 
39 7 21,400 
88 16 71,400 21 
eivioietiniviu tore s.a-e(h Bhs efile ahpisia.s 4s allele cl Semi eee RG oe ae ee 50 9 23,500 
Bron more). seweties eet io) nen Nah wetace ase ciac: 197 35 132, 600 39 
Provisions vary for different jobs or departments............. 19 3 7,100 2 
Number not: staped 20 fen loss s'cusa ninth aamiemenbihee seats 5 1 B00 ih cele outils 
INO SDEOVIGLON Ss oF sc sclecenoredtca teh oe tices cane ars ae 67 12 43,100 12 
Pay rates for work on unpaid holidays: 
Time and a quarter : ne ON ee ana. ae 900. | cia teers 
Time anda halfis,....0ce or 145 26 116,000 34 
Double time.......... 85 15 23,700 7 
More than double time 5 ed neste mete 100 | eta soremteie'= 
Rates vary for different holiday: Br ee rs 1,900 1 
Straight time or compensatory time off 4 1 15600 ewe as eeu 
Other... ATR eee eee en ee eee ne eeenne 10 2 9,500 
INO prowvisiomeiites osk se seinwee obits cn : sive sears 314 56 | 189,400 ; 55 
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Table IV.—PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, 1952—Continued 


Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions 
Percent Percent 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Pay rates for work on paid holidays: 
i h Dies | bal wrake Sea wialorer ers TO00Y Mi ctrteler sas « 
247 44 130, 100 38 
) 1 135 24 105,300 31 
ELLA GH Ltys OMA is fase ete o aiaye ans je ees cies (als atarerarehetureterelanere revere 11 2 7,100 2 
Com pansator yc CimG OF Fcc jews okie tO eee ule cto tsinrereners%e(eierarsie'e 6 1 2,400 1 
Time and a half in addition to compensatory time off... 13 2 9,800 3 
Double time in addition to compensatory time off. . : 5 1 2,000 1 
CU er ree eet cis ndeiletis worse sete roe hcue s’ociare ; 24 4 22,000 6 
No provision 120 22 63, 400 18 
Paid vacations: 
Length of vacation same for all employees: 
WENO RADE OE neo rca tetercie even iwinsete) = oie us) ain oturatabeiavclaletacavaretore 30 5 9,600 3 
more than 1 but not over 2 weeks.............2cceeeeeeees 54 10 21,100 6 
THIOL PHAM AAW OCB as cicie ctevetleisie ce aigve wield aishele’s diglelerstersiere sie 2) xdotviccace terete S00 Milaeaeteclaelste ere 
Length of vacation varies with length of service: 
maximum of more than 1 but not over 2 weeks............ 198 35 94,900 28 
maximum of more than 2 weeks...........cssceescceeeees 170 30 147,900 43 
SOUS MMDLICINOL VACH ELON is calniatcis 8 tt canis aca ere ecakrersiarcletorsigie)s ave aye 2: REET: BOOS ietaterereleiee Fiecie 
To conform to provincial legislation................s.eeeeeeees 26 5 11,300 3 
CEbere ee rater rai are te ee einicinve micio alates siatdlorate a: teraterclelaveve: natstereiere 63 11 48,200 14 
ING: DEO VASION Madetets ic, clatelahe in sicieicisieiaatters cassie Caeacaisl jaaedelewsie 19 4 9,300 3 
Wage differentials for women and boys: 
Equal pay for equal work (also see footnote)...........++e+0++ 33 6 27,500 8 
Lower hiring rates for women and/or boys.............22e+00: 40 7 15,600 5 
Special job classifications for women and/or boys............... 74 13 29,900 9 
Lower rates for women and/or boys in the same job classifi- 
CAtIONS SA IMEH Sse ce uaee se ee were s Hote caren os 0 pews slate 11 2 11,300 3 
*Combination of any or all of above provisions................ 75 13 63,000 18 
No provision............- Cee OER, Pe Sa ae Ome Ne 331 59 195,800 57 
General wage adjustments during life of agreement: 
Cost-of living escalator clause: : 
Ep ward TEVIsions only.we. Monee aneeble + suk vase elant toq'ee els 15 3 11,400 3 
upward or downward revisions.............++++.. 17 3 9,600 3 
upward or downward revisions, but floor established on 
GOWHWATE TOVASIONS Gh ivig taieletcsica e aleaiesaaeeicaias can i 25 4 59, 300 17 
Adjustments related to factors other than the cost of living..... 11 2 6, 700 2 
Re-opening clauses if cost-of-living changes.............-..+-+ 14 3 16,300 5 
Re-opening permitted at specified periods..............++++05: 37 7 19,700 6 
Re-opening at any time on notice............- eee ee cece ee eens 8 1 3,300 1 
Cillorered ue merit cisrae es eraststenisis care sarees aaitee yen nts 30 5 28,300 8 
Nos pYOVISION tewilae odie kraaa che. «: esse tay Meets < sOeREE eb ied) +s els 407 72 188, 500 55 
Guaranteed earnings: 
Annual work or wage guarantee.............se-sssceecccvesces Dut lveeeakack' ss CO MES Seren Raise 
Weekly work or wage guarantee................2eceseeeeeceee 9 2 1,500 1 
yee work or wage guarantee together with minimum call A : rae i 
TREE ee an tensa 8 Oat idles ecto der alae ssl vatiare ap, «01 sed 5 
Weekly work or wage guarantee together with minimum call pay 11 2 10,700 3 
Miinininhy call pave sae bits cite atied areas a attelele tiote :s aaselele sins 335 59 243,000 71 
DN GTO NASON Seis rcinha aie afoin(ciaistata leis wielale's scopicieserein'si idle s's'e Maa hee 201 36 83, 200 24 
Profit-sharing: 
PPro MiG ATI SLATE te areleisiavaRia brag sisi ese .0/<%.aseisi</shs eisre%s/ela.0 og alas Stat H afetaterzsspaeistsiate ONO il xeaiebie'e ome 
Profit-sharing plan and bonus plan combined.................. eS fitete cata ecise BOG ae sat sso. 
IE Ginrisip ata amiatis alee oie time ates ine cde ae ble deits «i's oistetorle 27 5 22,300 7 
ING PLOVISLON teaarectar aaa mos ttestaiis ar cere ciaisicie sicie ca aes sie SpA 533 95 319, 400 93 
Dismissal pay: 
Maximiunt Of On6 Week’ S DAY..060osscccicccecsccisanccccees eae Bie idee masieieeers F600)” | ciatere ttatetarais 
Maximum of more than one but not over two weeks’ pay........ Die | vathretasereqiotesste LS GOON ltccismineme ees 
Maximum of more than two weeks’ pay..............+ a8 Sta Newrtetenieels Td008 lh vic cSeiccssias 
(31.40: gO ROAY OPC Co CROP ARe Ween nee ds : Ba ick bine Wes De DUC lee lates gia sinalne 
No provision,..... SE AOU ER cake nese eacsiees ee a dls DHOOM ste ceec cece oe oe OO). lhivec ds tometer 
Apprenticeship: 
Apprenticeship, with wage rates specified: 
OT, ee SO | One ape Es Ye pat otins ckoa'se os 5 1 2,900 1 
over 2 but not more than 4 years..............ee0ee wae 39 7 31,100 9 
over As years J fiesa.. inectloe RS i Maire SOE Saas a o.0o ies 26 5 10,000 3 
CHEvinge loneLha Of ti Games: anceke hanes csv ces. os eon'ees 23 4 12,000 4 
Apprenticeship, with no wage rates specified: 
2 to 4 years........... AG cide HRs AicGuisecsaeelpes 4 1 2,600 1 
over 4 years........ SuCon COR OTe CRE oe Peet CEEEo nae Blas Nasser seite sere TP LOO cos|iuwiats oceans one 
ALVIS MOP ONE OL ULING sie 5 gictes slettcins csr sesenemesce ses <orrs Telecare s wets BOO) | & awaee cere 
prenticeship, but length of term not stated.............. ei ot 69 12 65, 100 19 
ieeorera. ace HP none be Sener Hore segs aee acoppres’ 394 70 217,800 63 
* These agreements include 28, affecting 44,078 employees, which have an ‘‘equal pay for equal work’’ provision. 
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Table IV.—PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, 1952—Concluded 


Provisions 


Seniority unit: 


Craft or occupation.......... +. seeeeee terre etree ee eee es 
Department-widey.cdectsscsase sas cee # ss «webiienessels 


Plant-widosee coe ccsts's hte var woe Mie seins nia aatiel gers 
Company-wided, «.scsissthae se noalee steele 
Combination of plant and department..... 
Separate seniority lists for men and women 


Seniority mentioned but unit not stated..............- 
Other sao Sets ie cs oe eee ee Tn cal Aber Gene 


Seniority recognition: 


An lay -ofte Onliyck oisetclerciciseielale c cre ate ieine ale, ate nee ielofole tear 


In promotions only 
In re-hiring only...... seialers 
In lay-offs and promotions. 


Inlay-offsiand TO-Hiring Wy ecieneis | ain die pnihieie vee eleisielevalets 
In promotions and re-hiring .\<..\o. 7s veee st cese« sels oie wicie 
In lay-offs, promotions and re-hiring................+-- 
In choice of vacations and/or work.............0000005 


Combination of choice of vacations and/or work with one or 


More Of the AHOVe TEMS. 2... ves ciee «ee dels emrcie sie 
INO Provisions wisi Meese a aie One Tein lastest pisleaiinls 


Agreements Workers Covered 

Percent + Percent 

Number | of Total | Number | of Total 
sabemse 10 2 3,200 ‘ 
apts 70 12 29, 400 9 
25 4 9,600 3 
42 8 13,900 4 
101 18 107,400 31 
6 1 1300} Neagemare se ones 
va alee 133 24 50, 100 15 
meee 92 16 90, 900 26 
saeaaee 85 15 37,300 11 
Beste 21 4 7,400 2 
17 3 4,600 1 
2 dln’ Soceniege 600)F lnciceivews seve 
41 7 26,200 8 
a yesiet 44 8 20,100 6 
seinade Did Kisses stores 1, 800y.  biscarsesisiect’s 
seaeiser 264 47 173,600 51 
iniewiehts 6 600: lee cactedl no's 
Beene 82 15 71,400 21 
Bea 85 15 37,300 11 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
Presents Brief to Government 


Urges increased immigration, with a population target for Canada of 


30 million by 1975. 


Policy declarations and resolutions also deal 


with employer-employee relations, taxation, health services, housing 


An immigration program calling for 
“more immigrants than are currently being 
admitted” and with a population target of 
30 million by 1975 was urged by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in a brief 
presented to the federal Cabinet January 
20. The 1951 rate of immigration, the brief 
stated, would bring into Canada fewer than 
five million persons in 25 years and would 
not make it possible to reach the 30-million 
goal. 

The Chamber called for a “more 
aggressive” program for the distribution of 
information in the countries from which 
it is desirable that future Canadian citizens 
should come. 

“Deploring” the small percentage of 
immigrants from Great Britain and France, 
the Chamber requested the federal Govern- 
ment to put forth every effort to increase 
immigration from these countries. 

The brief, presented by a delegation 
headed by the Chamber’s President, Lewis 
W. Simms, of Saint John, N.B., contained 
policy declarations and resolutions approved 
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by the Chamber at its annual meeting in 
October. Subjects dealt with included 
employer-employee relations, immigration, 
public finance and taxation, radio and 
television, St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, voting procedures, aid to under- 
developed countries, decentralization of 
industry, health services and housing. 


Employer-Employee Relations 


Harmonious industrial relations are 
essential to the maintenance of a high 
standard of living, the Chamber re-stated. 
“Tn their turn, harmonious relations depend 
upon a more general recognition of the 
mutuality of interest of management, 
labour and capital, and between these 
three and the community they serve.” 

While legislation, the Chamber con- 
tinued, cannot in itself ensure good rela- 
tions, it can exert “a powerful influence, 
either for good or evil”. It should 
recognize that “both employees and 
employers have responsibilities as well as 
rights and should maintain a just and 


proper balance between the rights and 
responsibilities of employees on the one 
hand and those of employers on the other. 
Within this framework employers and 
employees should be left the maximum 
freedom to work out their common prob- 
lems without government intervention.” 
Stating that the democratic liberties of 
the citizen must be protected at all times, 
the Chamber declared, “it is the right of 
every individual freely to elect and follow 
the vocation of his choice regardless of 
his membership or non-membership in a 
labour union or employees’ organization.” 
In again voicing support of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, the Chamber 
expressed the view that once an agree- 
ment is reached both parties should be 
equally responsible under the law for the 
faithful observance of its terms. Reiterat- 
ing opposition to any legislation or provi- 
sions in collective agreements which, in 
effect, would enable employers or labour 
unions “to exercise a coercive monopoly” 
over either group or the public, the 
Chamber declared its opposition “therefore, 


to the principle of industry-wide bar- 
gaining.” 
While the legal requirements with 


respect to strikes are being carried out 
in large measure, the occasions where 
illegal strikes occur are too numerous, the 
Chamber stated. It deplored “violations 
of agreements through slow-downs and 
other obstructive tactics and the disregard 
of the law on the occasion of too frequent 
strikes and lockouts.” 

Management  representatives—including 
foremen, and _ supervisors—should be 
excluded from certified bargaining units, 
the Chamber stated; it proposed that a 
provision to this effect should be incor- 
porated in any labour legislation. 


Public Finance and Taxation 


Recommendations on public finance and 
taxation included the following: govern- 
ment expenditures to be kept down to a 
minimum; appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to study the economical and 
efficient administration of government 
departments; expansion of social security 
measures only as increase in the national 
wealth warrants; equal taxation of all 
business enterprises, whether corporation, 
co-operative privately-owned or publicly- 
owned; the retroactive principle in new 
taxation legislation to apply only when its 
effect is to lessen the burden of taxation. 

Corporation taxes, repeal of the deferred 
depreciation provision, succession duties 
and municipal grants were also subjects 
of recommendations. 
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Health Services 


The Chamber announced its intention 
to conduct a study, through its secretariat 
and member boards and chambers, of the 
need for a health service program and to 
determine its form, cost and the manner 
of its integration fmto the private enter- 
prise system. 


Housing 


Stating that housing is still one of the 
problems of the expanding Canadian 
economy, the Chamber requested the 
federal Government to “liberalize the 
present restrictive forces in the making of 
loans to individual home builders and to 
take all possible steps in conjunction with 
private organizations to meet housing 
shortages wherever they exist.” 


Radio and Television 


The Chamber proposed the establishment 
of an independent body with minimum 
essential regulatory powers over radio and 
television. 

It also restated the belief “that the 
development of television in Canada should 
not be confined to any governmental 
agency or corporation but should be 
developed as freely and rapidly as possible 
by private capital as well, consistent with 
such technical limitations as may exist.” 


Voting Procedures 

The single alternative vote, the Cana- 
dian Chamber believes, is “the method 
best suited to bring about the election of 
the most acceptable candidates.” The 
Chamber’s brief requested an amendment 
to the Dominion Elections Act to provide 
for this method. This method of voting, 
the Chamber explained, would permit a 
voter to indicate on the ballot paper first, 
second and subsequent choices. Votes of 
the candidates receiving the fewest would 
be distributed among the other candidates 
up to the point where one candidate would 
have an absolute majority of the votes 
cast. 


Other Resolutions 
Aid to Under-developed Countries 


A resolution urged the federal Govern- 
ment to take steps to make more widely 
known to the Canadian people the nature 
and objectives of Canada’s participation in 
the United Nations and Colombo Plans for 
giving technical aid to under-developed 
nations and “to stress the importance of 
an adequate Canadian share in such 
measures as an integral part of the defence 
or extension of democratic values.” 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 

Commending the federal Government on 
its decision to proceed with the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, the Chamber urged that it be 
proceeded with as early as possible. It 
also voiced support of the principle of a 
toll levy on all shipping using the seaway. 


Public Holidays 


The proposal to hold federal statutory 
holidays on the nearest Monday finds 
favour with the Chamber. A resolution 
expressing approval of the principle 
excepted Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday and Dominion Day. 


Employment of Physically-Handicapped 
The Chamber urges employers to co- 
operate as far as their conditions permit 
in the placement in suitable jobs of 
physically-handicapped workers. 


National Film Board 

National Film Board operations should 
not extend into fields adequately served by 
private enterprise, the Chamber stated. It 
recommended amending the Film Act to 
make it no longer necessary for federal 
Government departments to secure their 
films through the National Film Board. 


International Convention on Fisheries 


Ratification of the International Conven- 
tion for the High Seas Fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean at the earliest 
possible opportunity was urged. 


Decentralization of Industry 


Recording approval of the policy of 
decentralization of industry, the Chamber 
recommended the placing of defence orders 
by the federal Government geographically, 
as far as possible, for security reasons. 


Results of Survey of Working Conditions 
of Young Workers in Quebec are Published 


Investigation made by Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique into the academic 
standing, occupations, wages, hours and other working conditions of 
925 young workers in some 100 working-class parishes in the province 


The report of a comprehensive investiga- 
tion during 1950 and 1951 by the Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Catholique (Young Catholic 
Workers) among 925 young workers in 
some 100 working-class parishes in Quebec 
province has been published by L’Action 
catholique ouvriére (Catholic Labour 
Action).* The academic standing, occupa- 
tions, safety and working conditions of the 
young workers was surveyed. 

Almost half (45-6 per cent) of them, the 
inquiry showed, had left school before 
reaching Grade VIII, 43-4 per cent had no 
trade, 30 per cent considered their work 
dangerous, 77:7 per cent had had no medical 
examination before being hired and almost 
20 per cent received no annual vacations. 
Their average weekly wage was $28.36 and 
their average work week 49-4 hours. 

The average age of the young workers 
questioned was almost 20 years—19.92. 
Replies were received from 37 youths under 


*Inquiry into the Professional Lives of 
Young Workers in the province of Quebec, 
L’Action catholique ouvriére, Montreal, Vol. 
II, No. 9, October 1952. 
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16 years, from 81 aged 16, 129 aged 17, 
139 aged 18, 141 aged 19, 96 aged 20, 98 
aged 21, 60 aged 22, 53 aged 23, 35 aged 
24 and 56 aged 25 years. 

In addition, the replies also varied 
according to the father’s profession and the 
occupations of the young workers them- 
selves. The great majority—75 per cent of 
the young workers questioned—came from 
working-class families. As for their occu- 
pations, 19-1 per cent were labourers, 24-3 
per cent worked in factories, 14-9 per cent 
had a specialized trade, 17-1 per cent were 
apprentices, 12:4 per cent were doing gen- 
eral office work, 6:9 per cent were engaged 
in selling, business, trade or insurance, 1-9 
per cent were in business on their own 
account and 3-4 per cent held other jobs. 


According to the investigation, the aver- 
age age at which the youths started to work 
was 16-24 years. A 1947 inquiry gave this 
figure as 15-82. Of 821 young workers who 
answered the question, 416 (50-6 per cent) 
started to work at the age of 15 or under, 
70-1 per cent at 16 or under. 


The young workers were asked five ques- 
tions with a view to obtaining an accurate 
idea of their academic standing. Out of 
909 young workers who answered, 904 said 
that they had attended primary schools. 
Of these 904, 159 had attended high schools, 
61 a classical college, 160 other schools and 
220 were taking courses in other schools. 

Moreover, out of 816 young workers 
questioned, 22 did not go beyond Grade 
IV, 44 beyond Grade V, 102 beyond 


Grade VI, 204 beyond Grade VII, 124 
beyond Grade VIII and 320 beyond 
Grade IX. Of those who attended 


secondary schools, 74 did not go beyond 
Grade X, 47 beyond Grade XI and 32 
beyond Grade XII. In short, only 23-2 
per cent went beyond the primary educa- 
tion stage. 

At the time of the 1947 inquiry, 52 per 
cent of those without trades said that 
they had been unable to learn a trade 
because their family responsibilities had 
prevented them from doing so, while the 
percentage was 64 per cent for young 
workers as a whole. In 1952, 60 per cent 
of all the young workers indicated directly 
that the financial situation of their families 
made the problem complicated for them. 

The 1950 and 1951 surveys also showed 
that only 11-1 per cent of the young 
workers had been given vocational guid- 
._ ance by a professional guidance officer. 
The results of this are apparent in the 
fact that 35 out of 127 apprentices ques- 
tioned said that they would rather be in 
another trade. The trades which the 
apprentices consider the most desirable, 
according to the investigation, are those 
of mechanic and electrician, which happen 
to be two of the most overcrowded trades 
at present. 


replied to the JOC questionnaire; they 
were distributed among 60 different trades 
but more than half of them were engaged 
in five basic trades as follows: 47 joiners, 
33 electricians, 25 machinists, 24 plumbers 
and 14 mechanics. Likewise, 75-7 per cent 
of the young workers who had specialized 
in a trade had done so in trades which, 
though attractive, are already congested. 
Only five per cent of this group had 
benefited by vocational guidance. 

The inquiry with regard to “tradeless” 
workers showed that 60 per cent of the 
young workers who had no trade _ left 
school through economic necessity and 39 
per cent because they did not like it. In 
this same group, 83-3 per cent said that 
they would like to learn a trade. More- 
over, exactly a third do not like the work 
they are doing at present. 

Only 9-4 per cent of the young workers 
questioned in 1950 and 1951 had learned 
their trades at an apprenticeship centre, 
whereas 25-2 per cent had attended an 
arts and crafts school; 63 per cent had 
learned their trades on the job or with 
skilled workers. 

The 1947 investigation established the 
need for an average weekly minimum 
income of $28.80 for young workers in the 
province of Quebec. At that time, accord- 
ing to the data obtained in the same 
investigation, the young workers’ average 
wages was $25.50. The average wage of 
the 832 young workers who disclosed their 
weekly earnings at the time of the 1950 
and 1951 investigation was $28.36. During 
these years the cost-of-living index went 
up 22 per cent from 125 to 165, and the 
young workers’ average income by only 
6-7 per cent. To keep pace with the 
22 per-cent rise in the cost-of-living index, 


Two hundred and eighty-two young the necessary weekly minimum income 

workers serving their apprenticeship or should have risen to $35.15. 

who had already specialized in a trade (Continued on page 294) 
WEEKLY WAGES OF YOUNG WORKERS IN QUEBEC 
Source: Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique 
Percentage of Workers Queried Earning 
5 Average 
Occupations $40 Wage per 
$10-15 | $15-20 | $20-25 | $25-30 | $30-35 | $35-40 and | Occupation 
over 

Ma buMperaw tain. coleee cre dildantaldixieis eeyeles Alas 6 12 24 20 16 9 13 $ 27.79 
WactorveW OLKGIAi st faa os cdessescacasies nm: 4 12 23 26 15 of 13 27.80 
Specialized in a trade...............05-000 0 4 6 vi LZ 18 17 38 35.26 
Apprentices sigts. cociceidhis cseble daisitigs alee coe 9 19 17, 21 17 11 6 26.31 
PICS WOPKONB E5210 poyais sh oie.an5 rndtg tA 11 17 25 25 7 14 1 24,88 
Sales Business Insurance................0++ 6 22 24 17 18 8 5 25.70 
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[International —_ 
Labour Organization 


120" Session of ILO Governing Body 


June 2, 1954, named as opening date for 37th session of International 
Labour Conference. Among items on agenda will be holidays with pay, 


vocational 


The 120th Session of the ILO Govern- 
ing Body was held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
from November 14 to December 2, 1952. 
Various committees met before and after 
the session. 

Arthur Brown, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour for Canada, substituted for 
Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, the Canadian Member of the 
Governing Body. He was assisted by Paul 
Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy Minister 
and Director of the ILO Branch of the 
Department of Labour, and by Bruce 
Williams and Kenneth MclIlwraith of the 
Canadian Permanent Delegation at Geneva. 

The Governing Body decided that the 
37th Annual ILO Conference would open 
in Geneva on June 2, 1954; among the 
items included on the agenda are holidays 
with pay, vocational rehabilitation of the 
disabled and technical assistance. 

The Permanent Agricultural Committee 
was reorganized and the agenda was 
decided for its 4th Session at Geneva in 
May 1953; Canada was appointed as a 
substitute Governing Body representative 
at this meeting. Approval was given to a 
meeting of experts to make a study of 
systems of payment by results in the con- 
struction industry, to be held in Geneva 
next July. The next Asian Regional 
Conference will be held in Tokyo, Japan, 
in September 1953. The 8th International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians will 
convene in Geneva early in 1954. 


rehabilitation of the disabled and_ technical 


assistance 


Pierre Waline of France was elected a 
Vice-Chairman of the Governing Body 
representing the employers’ group to 
replace the late Sir John Forbes-Waison 
of | the United ys Kinedonrae an mmrte 
Charron, Chief of the Industrial Health 
Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, was appointed to the ILO 
Correspondence Committee on Occupational 
Safety and Health for a three-year term. 

The Director-General was authorized to 
consult member governments on whether 
they feel that there is a need for the estab- 
lishment of international standards govern- 
ing the accommodation and welfare of 
migrants on board ship. 

It was decided to submit to the 36th 
Annual Conference for discussion an 
amendment to the ILO Constitution which 
would increase the membership of the 
Governing Body from 32 to 40. The 
number of member states has risen from 43 
in 1919 to 66 at present, while the Govern- 
ing Body membership has been fixed at 32 
since 19384. 

The Governing Body also discussed 
general financial and administrative ques- 
tions and the work of Industrial, Manpower 
and Employment, Technical Assistance, and 
International Organizations Committees. 

The 121st Session of the Governing Body 
and its committees will meet in Geneva 
from February 20 to March 7, 1953, at 
which time the ILO Budget for 1954 will 
be studied. 


Fourth Session of Petroleum Committee 


Resolutions adopted relating to minimum wages and social services in 
the petroleum industry. Canada was one of the 14 nations represented 


Resolutions relating to minimum wages 
and social services in the petroleum 
industry, hours of work, conditions of 
employment of contract labour, human 
relations, and the use of visual aids for 
training and instructional purposes were 
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adopted at the fourth meeting of the ILO 
Petroleum Committee* in The Hague, 
October 14-25, 1952. 


*Industrial Committees were inaugurated 


in 1945 by the ILO Governing Body to deal — 
with problems of some of the most important 
international industries. 


Fourteen oil-producing and oil-refining 
countries sent tripartite delegations to the 
meeting. They were: Argentina, Burma, 
Canada, Colombia, Egypt, France, Iran, 
Iraq, Mexico, The Netherlands, Peru, 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Venezuela. Observers representing the 
International Organization of Employers, 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the International Confedera- 
tion of Christian Factory and Transport 
Workers, and the governments of Indonesia 
and Japan were also present. 


Canadian Delegation 

The Canadian delegation was as follows: 

Government Delegates: Bernard Wilson, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa; and R. H. Hooper, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, Winnipeg. 

Employers’ Delegates: R. F. Hinton, 
Personnel Manager, Shell Oil Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto; and A. C. 
Harrop, Manager of Employment Rela- 
tions, Imperial Oil Company Limited, 
. Toronto. : 

Workers’ Delegates: John W. Bruce, 
General Organizer, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada (AFL-TLC), Richmond 
Hill, Ont.; and R. G. Geddes, International 
Representative, Oil Workers’ International 
Union (CIO-CCL), Toronto. 


Plenary Sessions 

The plenary sessions were mainly devoted 
to matters arising out of the General 
Report, prepared in three parts by the 
ILO and distributed to the member 
nations prior to the conference. The 
report dealt with action taken in the 
various countries in the light of the con- 
clusions of the previous sessions, steps 
taken by the ILO to follow up the studies 
aud enquiries proposed by the Committee, 
and recent events and developments in the 
petroleum industry. 

Also discussed were the principles and 
methods used in determining wages in the 
petroleum industry and _ social services, 
with special reference to supply schemes, 
transport of workers, recreation facilities 
and co-operative societies. 

An Iranian delegate, Kazen Hassibi, a 
member of the Iranian Parliament, said 
that in connection with the nationalization 
of the oil industry in his country, the 
International Court of Justice had recog- 
nized the righteousness of the Iranian 
cause by refusing to deal with the dispute. 
He also charged ill-treatment of refinery 
workers by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 


Strong exception to this was taken by 
Mr. Hooper, Canadian government dele- 
gate, on the ground it was political 
propaganda. He pointed out that the 
International Court had stated it had no 
jurisdiction to deal with the oil dispute 
because only one party, the British Govern- 
ment, had requested action. The Court’s 
refusal to act on the request of one party 
only in no way reflected on the merits of 
the dispute itself, he said. Furthermore, 
the charges of ill-treatment of workers 
were not supported by the report of the 
ILO Mission sent to Iran in 1950 and 
presented to the third session of the 
Committee the same year (L.G., Feb. 1951, 
p. 176), Mr. Hooper pointed out. 


Copies of a “Vocabulary of Terms Used 
in the Petroleum Industry” in both English 
and French, with indexes, were distributed 
to the delegates. It was prepared by the 
ILO in accordance with a resolution passed 
at the second session of the Committee. 


Committees and Subcommittees 


A steering committee was appointed 
upon which Canada was represented by 
Mr. Hooper and Mr. Geddes. This com- 
mittee set up two subcommittees to deal 
with wage determination and social services. 


A resolution adopted by the subcommittee 
on wage determination invites the Gov- 
ering Body of the ILO to request member 
governments to make arrangements, where 
responsible and effective collective bar- 
gaining machinery does not exist, for the 
establishment of minimum wages, either on 
the basis recommended in Convention No. 
26 concerning the creation of wage-fixing 
machinery or by such other method as may 
be appropriate to the circumstances of the 
country. The vote was 71 for, none against, 
with no abstentions. 

The resolution was later passed by the 
Petroleum Committee in plenary session. 

The subcommittee drew attention to the 
following principles: encouragement should 
be given to the development of free trade 
unions which would enable wages to be 
determined by voluntary and responsible 
collective bargaining; minimum wage rates 
should provide for a decent and dignified 
standard of living for the workers; and the 
skill and responsibility required by each job 
are the main factors to be taken into con- 
sideration for determining differentials in 
rates of pay for different jobs. 

The subcommittee on wage determina- 
tion was under the chairmanship of J. G. 
Stewart CBE (United Kingdom Govern- 
ment). Canada was represented by Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Hinton and Mr. Geddes. 
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The subcommittee on social services 
named a working committee composed of 
three members from each of the three 
groups. The working committee merged 
into a single text all the numerous pro- 
posals submitted on social services in the 
petroleum industry. This was passed by 
the subcommittee, after some objections by 
the employers’ representatives, as a memo- 
randum recommending canteens, supply 
schemes for workers and their families, 
transport facilities, hygienic amenities, 
cultural and recreational facilities, and 
co-operative societies in oilfields and 
refineries where these services do not exist 
or are not already provided. The memo- 
randum was adopted by the Petroleum 
Committee in plenary session by a vote 
of 69 for, none against, and with no 
abstentions. 

The Committee observed that the impor- 
tance of social services for the workers in 
the petroleum industry has been generally 
recognized. It believed that such services 
should be absorbed into the normal life 
of the community of which the industry 
is a part. 

During the discussion it was pointed out 
by some government members that the 
provision of social services was of special 
importance in the underdeveloped regions 
where the responsibility for their establish- 
ment and maintenance often rested largely 
with the petroleum companies. 

The employers’ members stressed the 
distinction between underdeveloped and 
fully developed regions. Pointing out that 
in the underdeveloped areas, establishment 
and maintenance of social services had 
been carried out by the petroleum indus- 
try, they stated that in developed areas, 
where social services for the whole com- 
munity were mainly provided by the state 
and other bodies, responsibility assumed 
different aspects and proportions. Exces- 
sive paternalism practiced by the companies 
might lead, they observed, to a complete 
dependence of the workers on the company 
and thus prevent workers from showing 
initiative in managing their affairs. 

The workers’ members emphasized that 
their objective was the establishment and 
maintenance of social services in areas in 
which such services were either non- 
existent or inadequate. This did not, 
however, preclude efforts to improve or 
even establish, where necessary, social 
services in developed areas. 

The subcommittee on social services was 
headed by. Alba Cejudo, government 
member of Mexico, with Mr. Hooper, 
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Canadian government member as reporter. 
Other Canadian members were Mr. Harrop 
and Mr. Bruce. 


Other Resolutions 

Other resolutions approved by the Com- 
mittee were as follows:— 

(1) A. resolution, submitted by the 
workers’ group, inviting the International 
Labour Office to make a further study of 
the subject of industrial relations in the 
petroleum industry, particularly in econom- 
ically underdeveloped areas, having regard 
to the views expressed by the Petroleum 
Committee at its second session in 1948. 
This was passed unanimously. 

(2) A resolution, submitted by the steer- 
ing committee, asking the Office to arrange 
for the inclusion in the agenda for future 
sessions the matters of human relations in 
the petroleum industry and the use of 
visual aids for training and instructional 
purposes. This was adopted unanimously. 


(3) A resolution, submitted by the steer- 
ing committee, asking the Office to make 
a study of the conditions of employment 
of contract labour, i.e., workers employed 
by persons such as contractors and sub- 
contractors who perform work under con- 
tract for oil companies on an extensive 
or long-term basis. This was adopted 
unanimously. 


(4) A resolution, submitted by the 
workers’ group, requesting that the Office 
place the subject of reduction of hours of 
work on the agenda of the fifth session of 
the Petroleum Committee. The employers’ 
group objected to having the matter placed 
on the agenda of the fifth session, where- 
upon the workers’ group agreed to have it 
brought up at a future session. This reso- 
lution was adopted by a vote of 36 for, 
25 against, and three abstentions. The 
Canadian government delegates voted for 
the resolution. 


Action on Previous Resolutions 

The workers’ group made a formal 
complaint that some governments had 
apparently taken no action on many reso- 
lutions passed at previous sessions of the 
Committee. Maintaining that all resolu- 
tions should be closely followed up by the 
ILO, it suggested that some form of 
punitive measure be taken against govern- 
ments which had done nothing to imple- 
ment the Committee’s resolutions. The 
government and employer groups, however, 
were opposed to any idea of punitive 
measures. 

A working party was appointed by the 
Committee to examine the action taken. 
It was composed of 12 members, four 
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from each of the government, employer and 
worker groups. After four sittings, it 
recommended that governments should 
supply any useful information on develop- 
ments in their respective countries with 
regard to previously adopted resolutions as 
well as those of the fourth session. This 
recommendation was adopted by a vote 
of 78 for, none against, and with no 
abstentions. 


Other Activities 

During the session the Committee visited 
the Bataafsche Petroluem Maatschappij 
(Royal Dutch Shell Group) refinery at 
Rotterdam-Pernis, the largest refinery in 


Europe, employing about 3,500 workers, and 
the Royal Dutch Shell Laboratory at 
Amsterdam, one of the largest industrial 
research organizations in the world, 
employing some 40 expert technicians and 
several hundred other workers. 

The Petroleum Committee held 11 plenary 
sittings. 

The Chairman of the fourth session was 
Dr. V. Montoya, Permanent Delegate for 
Venezuela to the United Nations at Geneva 
and a member of the Governing Body of 
the ILO. 

The Committee was officially welcomed 
by Dr. van Rhijn, Netherlands Secretary 
of State for Social Welfare. 


ILO Studies Problems of Women Textile Workers 


In most of the textile producing coun- 
tries the largest number of women working 
in manufacturing are employed in the 
textile industry. Exceptions include Canada 
and the United States; in these countries 
the proportion is relatively small. 


Female labour, according to an ILO 
report, loses its dominant position in 
countries in which equipment is being 
extensively modernized or where the 
industry is new. 


The report, prepared for the worker, 
employer and government delegates from 
23 leading textile-producing countries to 
the fourth session of the ILO Textile 
Committee, meeting in Geneva this month, 
discusses problems connected with the 
employment of women in the textile 
industry. 


The Canadian Government is being 
represented by two officers of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission: 8S. H. 
McLaren, Executive Director, and Miss 
Ruth A. Hamilton, Adviser on Women’s 
Employment. Miss Hamilton has had 
first-hand experience in various fields 
connected with the textile industry, which 
experience particularly fits her to serve as 
a delegate of the Canadian Government 
at this conference. 


Although the margin has narrowed since 
the war, the average hourly earnings of 


women workers in the industry, it is noted 
in the report, are substantially lower than 
those of men. A recent ILO study, says 
the report, showed that in 13 out of 16 
countries, in 1948 and 1949, they were 20 
to 40 per cent lower. 

Unemployment, generally, is relatively 
more widespread among women textile 
workers than among men. In June 1952, 
in Federal Germany the percentage of 
unemployed in the industry was 75, while 
in France it was 85. In Italy, in March 
of the same year, the percentage was 87. 

The report, in examining problems of 
recruitment, training, promotion and wages 
makes the following points:— 

The occupational distribution of women 
workers in the textile industry needs to 
be reviewed in many countries to ensure 
the most effective utilization of the labour 
force. 

The removal of artificial barriers between 
the field of men’s employment and that of 
women would be conductive to greater 
efficiency. 

To ensure equivalent working conditions, 
attention should be given to improving 
such aspects as welfare provisions and 
maternity protection, as well as certain 
conditions outside employment, such as 
social services, créches and nursery schools, 
to alleviate the daily difficulties with which 
many women are faced. 


The United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) has reported that 600 Canadian members 
have retired on pension since the union signed its first pension agreement in 1950. Of the 
600 pensioners, 425 had been employed at Ford, most of the remainder at General Motors. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


LMPC is Answer to Hydro’s Problems 


When it is completed sometime in 1955, 
the Sir Adam Beck Generating Station 
No. 2 at Niagara Falls will produce 
1,200,000 horsepower for the wheels of 
Canadian industry. Officials of the Ontario 
Hydro Electric Power Commission are 
relying heavily on a high level of good 
labour-management relations and co-opera- 
tive spirit to ensure completion of the 
work on schedule. 

In the opinion of top Hydro officials, this 
co-operation is necessary at every level of 
the undertaking from the apprentice to the 
project manager. Recognizing this need, 
the Commission and the allied council of 
AFL international unions agreed Just over 
one year ago to establish a completely 
integrated system of labour-management 
production committees. 

Basic to management-union thinking in 
this respect is the belief that good indus- 
trial relations and the highest possible 
development of labour-management com- 
munication are absolute necessities. In 
LMPCs the Hydro officials feel they have 
the answer to this problem. 


Seven Divisional Committees 


Of the 5,500 workers currently engaged 
on the project, some 3,000 are employees 
of the HEPC. The others are working for 
the various contractors on the job. The 
LMPC system (which presently covers 
Hydro employees only) consists of seven 
divisional committees—representing the 
main work-sections of the project—and a 
central committee which passes on all 
Suggestions and policy matters referred to 
it by the divisional committees. 

One of the reasons for the success of 
labour-management co-operation at Niagara 
is the co-operative attitude of senior man- 
agement officials. Both Project Manager 
Gordon Mitchell and Personnel Superin- 
tendent W. H. Barnes are enthusiastic 
about the successful way LMPCs have 
functioned. 
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In addition to presiding over the central 
committee, Mr. Mitchell takes a personal 
interest in what goes on at divisional 
LMPC meetings and follows their activi- 
ties regularly. He has made it a policy 
to have prompt and appropriate action 
taken on all recommendations. Accept- 
able suggestions are put into force and, 
when this cannot be done, the committee 
concerned is. advised at once and given 
the reasons. In one period recently, Mr. 
Mitchell personally issued nine separate 
directives implementing suggestions for- 
warded through the different committees. 

To ensure that all matters are handled 
promptly, the central committee comprises 
the project manager, the general superin- 
tendent and his assistant, all divisional 
superintendents and the personnel superin- 
tendent. Labour is represented by one 
employee from each divisional LMPC. In 
addition, the committee is able to obtain 
technical and other advice from the whole 
supervisory and work force. When items 
affecting specific departments or sections of 
the project are on the agenda, appropriate 
advisers attend the meeting. Since the 
highest JIevel of management is_ repre- 
sented in the committee, decisions are 
immediate on all matters to be handled. 
In matters of urgency the project manager 
can take action immediately after the 
minutes of the committee are brought to 
his attention. 


LMPC Averts Lack of Employment 

In a recent statement to its LMPC, the 
management of a West Coast firm said 
that one of the indirect results of its 
discussions was work for all concerned. 
While it was not possible to say how these 
discussions directly affected the employ- 
ment situation, it was intimated that by 
mutual discussions many problems which 
could have resulted in lack of work were 
averted. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service. In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 


sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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“Industrial Relation 


and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during December. The 
Board issued four certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered two representa- 
tion votes and rejected five applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received seven applications for certification 
and one application for revocation of 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard the M/V Abegwevt and 
the SS Prince Edward Island operated by 
the Canadian National Railways on its 
Cape Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Ser- 
vice (L.G., July, 1952, p. 914). 

2. Marine Checkers and Weighers Asso- 
ciation (Local 506, International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union) 
on behalf of a unit of checkers employed 
by Union Steamships Limited at its docks 
and shed, foot of Carrall Street, Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., Dec., 1952, p. 1583). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of a unit of statistical clerks 
and comptometer operators employed by 
Canadian National Railways in its Bureau 
of Statistics, Moncton, N.B. (L.G., Dec., 
1952, p. 1583). 

4. Maintenance Workers Federal Union 
No. 493 on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the British Columbia Steamship Ser- 
vice, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Victoria, B.C. (L.G., Jan., p. 53). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

The Board ordered representation votes 
of employees in the following applications 
for certification :— 

1. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, applicant, and 
Canadian _ Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent (L.G., Oct., 1952, p. 1351). 

2. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
Canadian National Railways, respondent 
(Cape Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Ser- 
vice) (Marine Engineers) (L.G., Nov., 
1952, p. 1466). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 


Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive engineers employed by 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway (L.G., 
Noy., 1952, p. 1465). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the locomotive 
engineers involved therein. — 

2. Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers on behalf of a unit 
of helpers on locomotives employed by 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway (L.G., 
Nov., 1952, p. 1465). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the helpers on 
locomotives involved therein. 

3. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada Inc. on behalf of 
a unit of marine electrical engineers 
employed by Canadian National Railways 
(Cape Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Ser- 
vice) (L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1466). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the bargaining unit described therein was 
not considered appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 

4. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada Inc. on behalf of 
a unit of chief engineers and junior chief 
engineers employed by Canadian National 
Railways (Cape Tormentine-Port Borden 
Ferry Service) (L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1467). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the chief engineers and junior chief 
engineers involved therein were not 
employees within the meaning of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 

5. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada Ine. on behalf of 
a unit of chief marine electrical engineers 
employed by Canadian National Railways 
(Cape Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Ser- 
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vice) (L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1467). The 
application was rejected for the reason 
that the employees involved therein were 
not employees within the meaning of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Local 38/163, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Northland Navigation 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Dola Towing Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application’ to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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3. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Coastal Towing Co. Litd., 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). x 


4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Carwil 
Transport Limited, Toronto (Investigating 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 


5. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Dolmage Towing Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


6. Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada on behalf of a unit 
of program, administration and certain 
technical personnel employed by Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

7. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 


and Canada on behalf of a unit of produc- 
tion employees of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 

1. Forbes Rhude, applicant, American 
Newspaper Guild, respondent, and the 
Canadian Press, respondent. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During December the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation 
Limited and National Association of 


Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Flour & Cereal Workers 
Division of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 342 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


3. Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation 


Limited and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

4, Ottawa Transportation Commission 


and Division No. 279 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Patricia Transportation Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
(L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1467). 


2. Midland Railway Company of Mani- 
toba and Order of Railway Conductors of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
(L.G., Jan., 1953, p. 54). 


38. Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Communications Association 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
Jan., 1953, p. 54). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

During the month the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Queen Charlotte Air- 


lines Ltd. and Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association. The Board was established 
following receipt by the Minister of the 
report of G. R. Currie, previously 
appointed conciliation officer (L.G., Dec., 
1952, p. 1584). (The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month.) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1.The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in October to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Gatineau Bus Company Limited, Hull, 
P.Q., and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 591 (L.G., 
Dec., 1952, p. 1585) was fully constituted 
in December with the appointment of Mr. 
Justice Edouard ‘Tellier, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Tellier was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Wilbrod Bherer, Quebec, 
and C. L. Dubin, QC, Toronto, previously 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and the union respectively. 


2.The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in November to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Searle Grain Co. Ltd., Pacific Elevators 
Ltd., United Grain Growers Ltd., Kerr 
Gifford & Co. Inc., Alberta Wheat Pool, 
all of Vancouver, and the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America was fully constituted in December 
with the appointment of Dr. Joseph A. 
Crumb, Vancouver, as Chairman. Dr. 
Crumb was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Thomas 
E. H. Ellis and James Bury, both of 
Vancouver, previously appointed on the 
nominations of the companies and the 
union respectively. 
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Conciliation Board Reports Received 

During December the Minister received 
the following reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation: — 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(dining, cafe and buffet car employees) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1077). Text of 
the Board’s report is reproduced below. 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1077). Text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 

3. Canadian National Railways and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
July, 1952, p. 915). Text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 

During December the Minister was 
advised that a settlement had been 
reached by the parties concerned through 
further direct negotiations following receipt 
of the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, and Ontario 
Northland Railway and various railway 
labour organizations acting through a 
joint negotiating committee representing, 
mainly, non-operating employees of the 
companies (L.G., Jan., 1953, p. 54). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (dining, cafe and 


buffet car employees) 
and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


AMS 

The Hon. Mitton F. Greac, VC, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and 
dispute affecting Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Dining, Cafe and 
Buffet Car Employees). 


Dear Mr. MInIsTER: 


On the 8rd of October 1952, you were 
pleased to appoint a Conciliation Board to 
investigate the above dispute, constituted 
as follows:— 

James H. Stitt, Barrister, of Ottawa, 

Ontario, Chairman. 

C. W. Rayfield, Esquire, 

3410 Atwater Ave., 

Montreal, Que., as Company Nominee. 
and 

W. G. Currie, QC, 

407 Kerr Building, 

Regina, Sask., as Union Nominee. 


Hearings in the above dispute were 
instituted originally on September 30 of 
this year under the Chairmanship of 
H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, and continued 
through October 1 and October 2, when 
Mr. Goldenberg resigned because of the 
pressure of official business in which he 
was already engaged by the Department of 
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On December 19, 1952, the Minister 
of Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(dining, cafe and buffet car employees) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of James H. Stitt, Ottawa. The 


nominee of the company was C. W. 
Rayfield, Montreal; the union nominee, 
W. G. Currie, QC, Regina. 


The majority report, which under 
the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
constitutes the report of the Board, was 
signed by the Chairman and Mr. Currie. 
The minority report was submitted by 
Mr. Rayfield. 

The texts of the majority and 
minority reports are attached hereto. 


Justice. The hearings of the dispute con- 
tinued under the new Chairman through 
October and November, when the final 
meeting was held on the 26th of that 
month. The dispute covered the existing 
contract, dated April 29, 1951, between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the dining car employees, and included 


suggestions for changes in practically all 
the working rules constituting that agree- 
ment. 
The Company was represented by ‘the 
following :— 
T. P. James, Assistant Manager, 8.D. 
& P.C. Dept. 
I. J. McNaughton, Assistant Manager, 
Dept. of Personnel. 
J. A. Brown, General Superintendent, 
Eastern Region, 8.D. & P.C. Dept. 
J. W. Moffatt, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, S.D. & P.C. Dept. 
N. H. Chalmers, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, S. D. & P. C. Dept. 
P. E. Barnard, Cost Supervisor, 8. D. 
& P. C. Dept. 


The Employees were represented by the 
following :— 
L. C. Malone, Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Cecil Burningham, General Chairman, 


Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car 
Employees. 

E. Charron, Vice-Chairman, General 
Committee. 

J. R. Armitage Jr., Secretary, General 
Committee. 


L. Roback, Economist. 


and extensive briefs were submitted by 
both parties for the consideration of your 
Board. At one stage during the negotia- 
tions, the Company proposed that if the 
employees would accept an increase of 11 
per cent in pay and abandon their pro- 
posals to change the rules, that the same 
would be granted. This was refused by the 
employees, however, as they stated that 
they were more interested in working 
conditions, and the features for amend- 
ment which they emphasized were the 
following :— 

1. Promotion Districts. 
Standard Rates of Pay. 
Scope Rule. 
Penalty Overtime. 
Rest Periods. 
Vacations. 
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Scope Rup 


During the course of the hearing, 
‘lengthy representations were made by the 
employees as to the desirability and 
necessity of what is known as a “Scope 
Rule”. 

In these days of changes in style and 
the application of science to industry, the 
employees were naturally concerned for 
their future, and in the evidence before the 
Board, they attempted to define Dining 
Car Service Employees in such a precise 
and rigid way as to prevent innovation 


and to restrict Management in its right 
to change either the service personnel or 
the type of cars to be utilized. 


The idea of a “Scope Rule” is not new. 
It has come before Conciliation Boards in 
the United States, and only last year an 
Emergency Board in its report to the 
President, which dealt with a dispute 
between the Carriers and Dining Car 
Service Employees in that country, found 
it impossible to draft a satisfactory “Scope 
Rule” which could be recommended for 
adoption. 

This Board has laboured hard to formu- 
late a “Scope Rule”, and after lengthy 
consideration, finds that it is a matter in 
which it can make no definite recom- 
mendations. 

While the Board realizes that it is only 
natural for the employees to be concerned 
about their future, it hestitates to restrict 
the function of Management by any such 
rule, and although it is apparent that 
changes must occur not only in the 
personnel but the facilities utilized, it 
considers that these are matters which 
should be best left to the consideration of 
the parties themselves, it recognizes that if 
a proper spirit is brought to bear on such 
issues, that Management will not be unduly 
restricted, and at the same time the 
employees’ rights to security of position 
and seniority will be given sympathetic 
consideration. 


GRADUATED RATES 

In the present agreement between the 
parties, different rates of pay are specified 
for the Dining Car Steward, Cafe Car 
Steward, Buffet Car Steward and the 
Dining Car Chef and Cafe Car Chef. 
These differential rates are of long stand- 
ing and have been recognized over the 
years. 

Where the function of a man’s occupa- 
tion is to produce a greater amount of 
service and to have jurisdiction over a 
larger number of subordinates, it is surely 
a proper criterion for a higher rate to be 
paid than where the service produced is 
less and the number of subordinates under 
him is fewer. 

The Board therefore believes it illogical 
to grant the Dining Car Steward’s rate of 
pay to both Buffet and Cafe Car Stewards 
and it also considers it illogical to grant 
the same rate of pay to Dining Car Chefs, 
Cafe Car Chefs and Buffet Car Chefs. The 
Dining Car Steward has under his super- 
vision a crew of 10, the Cafe Car Steward 
has under his supervision a crew of not 
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more than 4, while the Buffet Car Steward 
has at most only 2 under his supervision. 
The Board therefore recommends that 
the differential rates of pay between these 
classes of employees should stand. 


Rates or Pay 
In Article I of the existing agreement, 
the rates of pay governing the Service of 
Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car Employees 
are as follows:— 


Pantrymen 


Waiters 2nd Year 


Hourly Rates 
Basie Monthly 
Sa Rates Pro Rata Time and 
One-Half 
Dining Car Stewards Ist: Years... > occ once sete eee cite io ais ices eae $258.57 $1-2431 $1-8647 
Dining Car: Stewards: 2nd V ear care aceite es aitransaeeiccne con tate 273.57 1-3152 1-9728 
Dining. Car Stewards 8rd Year, .: soe. eyseeees. Sotock - anes ee 288 .57 1-3874 2-0810 
Cafe CariStewards Ist. Years, scan stots at teae oh neeee nec co nkcre eee 248.57 1-1950 1-7926 
@afe:Car'Stewards, 2nd!*¥ Gar. chen. ede oe eon eee ee 258.57 1-2431 1-8647 
Cafe,Car Stewards 3rd. Year.» .qi nest ..c teins pee oe ie ae c cc oe nee 263.57 1-2672 1-9007 
Dining Car Chefs Ist Year.... 248.57 1-1950 1-7928 
Dining Car Chefs 2nd Year... 257.57 1-2431 1-8647 
Dining Car Chefs 3rd Year.... 278.57 1-3394 2.0089 
Café: Car Chefs" Ist. Vearwrg fins: cco a raeintinn Sasitelee ae ee eee 243.57 1-1710 1-7565 
Cafe Car Chefs 2nd Year 253.57 1-2191 1-8286 
Cafe Car Chefs 38rd Year 258.57 1-2431 1-8647 
223.57 1-0749 1-6123 
Second Cooks 2nd Year 233.57 1-1229 1-6844 
203.57 . 9787 1-4681 
186.57 .8970 1-3455 
ane 186.57 -8970 1-3455 
Waiters Ist Years. coc ccc. 186.57 +9066 1-3599 
SO SAREE OC, Sc ME it > Ie it ae tae a ee eR eT 198.57 +9547 1-4320 
Harb br Bei clay Bis £0 ROMANS RIOR les casuacucaeents 213.57 1-0268 1-5402 


The employees, in the brief, presented 
many arguments why the rates ought to 
be increased by as much as 20 per cent 
and as previously stated, the company had 
advanced a proposal whereby there would 
be granted an increase of 11 per cent if 
the employees would be satisfied with the 
existing rules governing their service. 

After this Board was in session for some 
time, it was learned that another Board 
of Conciliation presided over by Mr. 
Justice R. L. Kellock of the Supreme 
Court of Canada was also engaged on the 
question of the rates of pay affecting over 
140,000 of non-operating railway employees 
presently working on Canadian Railways. 
Included in that Board’s jurisdiction were 
also the Dining Car Service Employees on 
the Canadian National Railways. After a 
lengthy investigation and an exhaustive 
analysis, this eminent Board recommended 
that the rates of pay of such employees 
be increased first by 7 per cent and that 
there be added to the same an additional 
sum of 7 cents per hour. After giving 
consideration to the matter, this Board 
believes that it ought to follow the recom- 
mendation as to increased rates of pay 
given by the Board presided over by Mr. 
Justice Kellock. This Board therefore 
recommends that the majority award of 
the said Board, namely, an increased rate 
of pay of 7 per cent plus 7 cents per hour 
be granted to the employees in the Dining 
Car Service now employed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 
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Worxkine ConpiIvioNs AND OVERTIME PAY 

Under the present agreement, 208 hours 
or less in assigned service constitutes a 
basic month’s work. 

After 208 hours and up to 240 hours of 
service, pro rata pay is given, but time and 
one-half at the pro rata rates is granted 
after 240 hours have been worked as a 
punitive or overtime rate. 

The employees requested that overtime 
should commence immediately after the 
basic month is completed, that is, after 208 
hours of service in any one month. 

The employees also placed much emphasis 
on the desirability of reducing the length 
of certain runs, especially the run from 
Winnipeg to Vancouver and return. On 
this particular run, the employees are two 
nights on the train whilst going to Van- 
couver, and have a rest period there of 
from approximately 10 o’clock on the 
arrival day, the whole of the ensuing night 
and the next day until approximately 
6 pm. They then proceed back to 
Winnipeg, are two whole nights en route 
and have a lay-over period there of three 
nights and four days. As compared with 
the runs from Montreal to Winnipeg and 
from Toronto to Winnipeg and return, the 
employees are two nights on the run each 
way, that is, they first sleep on the train 
during four successive nights and have two 
days and nights lay-over in Toronto or 
Montreal, as the case may be. The length 
of these runs was not objected to, and in 
the opinion of the Board, are more onerous 
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than the run from Winnipeg to Vancouver 
and return. The Company objected to the 
shortening of these runs, and after con- 
sidering the matter, the Board does not 
feel it can make any recommendations as 
to curtailment in time in regard to these 
shifts of service. 


Coupled with this matter, however, the 
Board has also considered the sleeping 
accommodation afforded to the Dining Car 
Personnel whilst en route. The employees 
are now required to sleep in small camp 
cots, or in chairs assembled in the 
semblance of a bed, which is not level, and 
which is only covered with a thin mattress. 
These cots or chairs are spread for sleep 
in the dining cars, and the employees, 
while resting, are disturbed by traffic 
through the cars by the operating personnel. 
The Board does not consider that such 
sleeping accommodation is conducive to 
proper rest or sleep. It believes that better 
sleeping accommodations should be given 
to the employees as soon as possible. It 
was brought to the Board’s attention that 
dormitory cars were provided for sleep and 
rest by the railway companies in the 
United States for their Dining Car per- 
sonnel. The Board considers that such 
accommodation might be provided by the 
Company when diesel power is in operation 
on all main line trains carrying Dining 
Cars. 


In 1949, the employees of both the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and Canadian 
National Railway served notice requesting 
the reduction of the working month to 
conform with the principle of the 40-hour 
week. The dispute concerning the Cana- 
dian National employees was considered 
by a Conciliation Board under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson. This 
Board considered that the impossibility in 
many cases of reducing hours owing to the 
length of the runs was a sufficient reason 
for leaving the commencement of overtime 
as at present existing. The qtiestion was 
also considered by a Board presided over 
by Chief Justice E. K. Williams of Mani- 
toba in 1947, and the commencement of 
penalty overtime was established after 240 
hours of service. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, at the present time, that the 40-hour 
week has now been established on Cana- 
dian railways for non-operating employees. 
The evidence before this Board was to 
the effect that the average assignment of 
the Dining Car Employees was 215 working 
hours per month, and whilst this Board 
agrees that the length of the runs may 
be impossible of curtailment at present, it 
believes that overtime or punitive pay 
should commence and be paid after the 


basic month of 208 hours is worked. This 
means that in a month of 26 working days 
per month at 8 hours per day, the employees 
will be working 208 hours and if the com- 
pany cannot curtail the length of runs, it 
recommends that overtime pay at one and 
one-half times the pro rata rate should be 
paid immediately after 208 hours are 
worked. 

This Board believes that the only just 
principle governing overtime is that over- 
time pay should commence when overtime 
begins and it also notes that the average 
working week is 41-2 hours for employees 
now engaged in the durable goods industry, 
and 41 hours on railways. (Report of Mr. 
Justice Kellock, dated 21st November, 1952, 
at page 29.) 


TURNAROUND ASSIGNMENTS 
(Article 3a) 

This request of the employees would 
mean that men, now working a _ basic 
month of 208 hours or the equivalent of 
26 days of 8 hours each, would in some 
cases receive a full month’s pay for half 
a month’s work, that is for 13 working 
days, where they are now required to 
serve 26 days. The Board therefore can- 
not concur in this proposal. 


(Article 3) 

The Company asks that the note and 
examples following 3 (c) should be deleted, 
there does not seem to be any merit in 
deleting the examples as they clarify the 
article and they should remain. 

The note is not now applicable as this 
service has been discontinued. 

The employees proposed the elimination 
of the footnote in the present agreement 
reading :— 

“This does not apply to regularly speci- 
fied layover at away from home terminal 
as in regular assignment.” 

This would mean that employees in a 
regular assignment such as on the Winnipeg- 
Vancouver run, who now receive 33 hours 
and 50 minutes layover at Vancouver, in 
order to rest up for the return trip would 
be entitled to 12 hours compensation and 
to this the Board cannot concur. 

The employees also requested that the 
following words be substituted: “For 
employees in either assigned or unassigned 
service, terminal time will commence at 
time of release at away from home 
terminal. If not used in any service 
within 12 hours, terminal allowance will 
commence at expiration of 12 hours and 
continue for 12 hours.” 

The Board does not, however, concur 
in the foregoing as there is now an allow- 
ance of 8 hours for the 24-hour period at 
layover terminals. 
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Article 4 
Reporting and Held for Duty 

This article can be brought down into 

five different categories :— 

1. Assigned employees called and report- 
ing for duty. 

2. Assigned employees required to per- 
form non-operating work. 

3. Assigned employees required to per- 
form non-operating work after having 
reported for duty. 

4, Assigned employees required to per- 
form non-operating work immediately 
before being released from scheduled 
trip. 

5. Unassigned employees required to per- 
form non-operating work. 


Answers 

1. Both the Company and the employees 
request a change in this article. The 
application of the rule as now written is 
expensive to the company, but inasmuch 
as it involves loss of layover to employees, 
possibly long trips to and from their home, 
carfare and interference with their social 
activities, outside duty, the Board recom- 
mends that the rule remain as now 
written. 

2. If such employees are called to come 
from their home and then lose part of 
their layover, the Board recommends they 
should be paid as in Number 1 above. 
If, however, they should be on the 
premises, the Board recommends that they 
be paid double, on a minute basis to the 
nearest 15 minutes, once for performing 
the work and once for loss of layover. 

3. In this case, the employee does not 
lose any layover but no doubt they have 
to work harder in order to adjust condi- 
tions on the car to which they transfer. 
The Board considers the employees are not 
justified in asking for extra compensation. 


4. In this case, the employees cannot 
help but lose some of their layover and 
they have extra work to perform. The 
Board recommends that in such cases the 
employees be paid twice, i.e., once for the 
extra time required to do the work, once 
for the loss of layover; both should be 
adjusted on the minute basis to the 
nearest 15 minutes. 


5. Both the employees and the company 
request revision of Clause B. The Com- 
pany requests a change whereby employees 
held after 4 hours will be paid on the 
minute basis instead of full 8 hours if held 
after 4 hours. The employees’ request is 
to the effect that if held after 8 hours, 
they will be paid on the minute basis. 
The Board recommends no change be made 
in the present rule. 
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Article 6 


Rest Periods 


The employees propose the elimination 
of Section 2 of this article. We under- 
stand that when cars are running with 
reduced crew, the volume of business may 
fluctuate and reduced crews are at times 
required to serve more meals than can 
satisfactorily be taken care of before 
closing time at 10 p.m. In the past, we 
understand there have been disputes 
between the company and employees 
regarding the eligibility of claims for 
overtime, it therefore seems advisable to 
have a yard stick as a guide to settling 
such claims. We would suggest, however, 
that the officers of the department should 
continue to make every effort to ascertain 
the number of passengers who are likely 
to require meal service and staff cars 
accordingly. 

Article 7 (a) 
Assigned Employees 

The Company suggests revision of this 
article for clarification and sets a 
maximum of 16 hours in a 24-hour period 
for loss of layover. This is a compromise 
to the employees, but it was no doubt 
put in to offset other clauses of less 
advantage to the employees. The Board 
does not consider that in view of other 
recommendations favourable to the 
employees, that any change should be made 
in the present maximum of 12 hours in a 
24-hour period. 


Article 7 (aa) 


The Company states their suggested 
change is for clarification only and does 
not involve any basis change. In view of 
this, we suggest that no change be made 
in the present rule. 


Article 7 (c) 


The employees request payment for loss 
of layover ‘incidental to late arrival of 
trains at home and turnaround points. 
The Board recommends that in cases of 
trains being 24 hours or more late, 
employees should be given extra layover 
or paid compensation for the hours in 
excess of 24 hours on the basis of being 
paid twice, i.e., once for the service hours 
and once for the loss of layover. Layover 
compensation should not be computed at 
more than 16 hours in any 24-hour period. 


Article 7 (e) 


Both the Company and the employees 
request changes in the clause. The Com- 
pany for simplification only, but the 
employees’ request was to the effect that 


at all terminal points, a sufficient number 
of men would be assigned as standby men, 
which would take away from the Company 
the prerogative contained in the present 
clause where provision is made that 
standby would be maintained only “where 
business warrants.” The Board does not 
concur in the employees’ request which 
would, if concurred in, restrict unduly what 
appears to be a proper function of 
management. 


Article 7 (f) 


The employees suggest a new clause 
reading: “When extra or spare men are 
used to fill vacancy in assigned service, 
such employees will be considered as being 
an assigned employee.” The Board feels 
that there is some justification for the 
employees’ request and recommends its 
inclusion in the agreement. 


Article 7 (g) 


The Company requests a new clause 
reading as follows: “Where a_ regular 
assignment has been temporarily discon- 
tinued due to train mishaps, strikes or acts 
of God such as: storm, hurricane, earth- 
quake, flood, ete., the employees affected 
when at their home station, shall be 
privileged to operate on the spare board; 
when regular assignment is restored, the 
displaced men will be returned to duties 
on a first in—first out basis.” The Board 
understands that this is the present practice 
and recommends that the new clause be 
adopted. 


Article 8 
Seniority 
The Company requested that in granting 
seniority to new employees, the basis of 
setting up their service would be changed 
from 6 months to 156 days actually 
worked. The Board recommends adoption 
of this rule. 


Article 8 (b) 


The Company suggests certain revisions 
for the purpose of clarification, in view of 
the fact that employees are familiar with 
the present wording, the Board recom- 
mends that no change be made therein. 


Article 8 (c) 


Both the Company and the employees 
suggested revision of this clause. The 
Company suggested that particulars would 
be bulletined for 10 days instead of 20 
as at present. The Board considers this 
is a matter of mutual agreement and 
makes no recommendation herein. The 
employees’ request is to the effect that 
the monthly guarantee of employees exer- 


cising their seniority rights and change of 
time, will not be impaired. The Board 
cannot concur in this request, but recom- 
mends that a senior employee, while 
waiting a new assignment at home 
terminal, might be assigned to replace a 
junior employee, who might be performing 
terminal duties. 


Article 8 (d) 

The Company requests that this clause 
be deleted. The Board can see no 
advantage in deleting the clause. As it is 
now familiar to all employees, it recom- 
mends it should not be changed nor 
eliminated. 


Article 8 (e) 

The Company requests a change in this 
clause for simplification but the Board 
cannot see any merit in the suggested 
change, and recommends that it remain 
as at present, with an added clause, to 
protect employees who when assigned to 
a temporary vacancy might lose one in a 
higher classification. The addition of the 
following is hereby recommended: “In no 
case will the application of this rule lessen 
the amount paid to employees assigned to 
temporary vacancy.” 


Article 8 (g, h, and j) 
The Company suggests a revision for 
clarification only. The Board recommends 
that no changes be made therein. 


Article 9 (a and b) 
Promotion District 

The Board does not believe that the runs 
between Winnipeg and Vancouver are any 
more onerous than the runs from Montreal 
and/or Toronto to Winnipeg. As a 
matter of fact, the last two runs involve _ 
two days on the train in each direction 
without any off train rest at Winnipeg, 
whereas the Winnipeg-Vancouver runs 
entail only two nights continuous on the 
train in each direction with one night’s 
rest off train at turnaround points. In 
view of the evidence submitted regarding 
the undesirability of cutting out cars at 
Swift Current and Medicine Hat, the 
Board does not feel justified in recom- 
mending a change in the operation, whereby 
cars run through from Winnipeg to 
Vancouver. 

The operation of cars through from 
Winnipeg to Vancouver, when permanently 
put into effect recently disturbed the 
relative standing of crews in Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver districts inasmuch 
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as it gave Toronto and Winnipeg an addi- 
tional crew and took away two crews from 
Vancouver. The Board understands how 
this affected the seniority rights of various 
employees, inasmuch as senior employees 
in the Vancouver district were laid off 
and possibly men with less service in 
Toronto and Winnipeg were given employ- 
ment. However, we understand that with 
the inauguration of cafe service on the 
Kettle Valley Line, most of the senior 
men have been put back into service. 


To restore the former practice of 
cutting out cars at Medicine Hat and 
Swift Current would again affect the rights 
of certain senior employees and inasmuch 
as the organization does not suggest the 
cutting out of Toronto-Winnipeg crews at 
Fort William, it would mean that Van- 
couver would gain two crews and Winnipeg 
would lose two crews. This is particularly 
undesirable to Winnipeg, as they do not 
have the same opportunity to participate 
in summer tourist business handled on the 
Mountaineer and special trains, nor in 
military business arriving from Korea. 
The Board suggests that, in future, before 
changes are made involving the redistribu- 
tion of cars affecting a number of districts 
that the same should be discussed between 
the officers of the Company and repre- 
sentative of each district affected. 


Article 10 
Method of Promotion 
The Company suggests revision of Clause 
10 (a) and (b). The Board does not feel 
there is sufficient merit in the Company’s 
proposal for revision of this clause and 
recommends it should remain as at present. 


Article 11 
Reduction in Staff (a) and (b) 
The Company suggests revision for the 
purpose of clarification. The Board sug- 
gests that there is not sufficient merit in 


the Company’s proposal and recommends 
no change. 


Article 12 
Transferring of Employees 
The Company requests revision for the 
purpose of clarification but does not 
propose any change in the present practice. 
The Board recommends that no change be 
made therein. 


Article 16 
Staffing of Cars 
The Company requests that this clause 
be deleted. The Board cannot concur with 


the Company’s suggestion that this clause 
be deleted. 
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Article 16 (a, b, and c) 
Miscellaneous 
The Company requests revision of these 
clauses for the purpose of clarification but 
the Board cannot see sufficient merit in 
the change of the wording to recommend 
its adoption. 


VacaTION AGREEMENT 


The employees request a change whereby 
they will be compensated at a daily rate 
representing 1/26th of the monthly rate, 
applicable to the class of service to which 
they were assigned at the time of taking 
vacation, instead of 1/30th of the monthly 
rate. The Board concurs in the employees’ 
request. 


ESCALATOR CLAUSE 


As this Agreement will probably be made 
for not more than a term of one year, 
and the cost-of-living trend appears to be 
downward, the Board considers that such 
a clause is not warranted under present 
conditions. 


Contract TERM 


As the present Agreement expired on 
April 29, 1952, the Board recommends that 
the term of the new contract should run 
from the date of ultimate agreement 
between the parties. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 15th day of December, 1952. 


(Sgd.) JAMrs H. Srirv, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) WM. G. Curriz, QC. 


Minority Report of Board Member 
C. W. Rayfield 


To; 

The Hon. Mirron F. Greaa, VC, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. MINISTER: 


With great regret, I do not find it 
possible to agree with all the reeommenda- 
tions made, in this Case, by my Colleagues. 

I am fully in accord with the recom- 
mendations made in report signed by the 
Chairman, with one exception only, viz. 
Article 2 “Working Hours”. The present 
agreement reads: “Two hundred and eight 
(208) hours or less, in assigned service, 
shall constitute a basic month’s work. 
Hours in excess of 208 and up to 240, will 
be paid at pro rata rates. Service hours in 
excess of 240 shall be paid for as overtime 
at the rate of time and one-half the pro 
rata rate on the actual minute basis to 
the nearest 15 minutes”. 


The Chairman has recommended that 
overtime—or punitive pay—should com- 
mence after 208 hours. So far as local runs 
are concerned, i.e., those which are com- 
pleted and employees back at their home 
station in one or two days, it is not a 
difficult matter to relieve employees within 
a few hours of the basic month, thereby 
avoiding any great amount of overtime, or 
undertime; on transcontinental trains, how- 
ever, where nine crews are operated, such 
as on the Winnipeg-Vancouver run, trains 
7 and 4, the crew starting out on the run 
on the first of the month puts in 228 
hours 50 minutes, whereas the fourth crew 
starting out on the fourth of the month 
puts in only 196 hours 15 minutes. The 
average working time for the nine crews 
is: 218 hours. In the first case, employees 
are paid 20 hours 50 minutes overtime, 
while the fourth crew is paid 11 hours 45 
minutes unearned time. To insert an 
additional crew in the line, on the basis 
of the increase recommended by the 
Chairman, would cost $2,696 per month, 
and would reduce the working time of 
each crew to 196 hours 15 minutes, thereby 
giving each crew 11 hours 45 minutes 
unearned pay each month. I cannot agree 
to this heavy additional expense and the 
payment of so much unearned time each 
month. 


I am fully aware that the average work- 
week for employees now engaged in the 
Durable Goods Industries is 41:2 hours, 
and on railways 41 hours, but do not feel 
that these comparisons are a proper yard- 
stick with which to measure the hours 
worked on a dining car. In the first place, 
the above averages are set on the basis 
of the time at which employees punch the 
clock in the morning, punch out at lunch 
time, in again after lunch, and out at night. 
They may spend anywhere, from a few 
minutes up to an hour or more, in the 
morning and at night, going to their work 
and returning at the end of the day, 
whereas on a dining car, on transcon- 
tinental trains (these are the ones most 
affected by overtime pay), the employees 
are on the car and are paid from the time 
they get up in the morning, at 6 a.m, until 
they go to bed at night, at 10 pm. They 
are under pay while making their ablu- 
tions, and while eating breakfast, lunch and 
dinner, and is it very exceptional when 
employees do not have two hours or more 
relaxation during the afternoon. It is true, 
16 hours a day is a long tour of duty, but 
there are certain favourable conditions in 
that employees have lengthy periods at 
their home station between trips, which 
they can spend with their families, go to 
places of amusement, etc. 


The wages and working conditions of 
Dining Car Employees and Sleeping Car 
Porters, on the Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian National, have, over the years, 
been pretty much on an equal basis, and, 
inasmuch as the Canadian National Dining 
Car Employees have been, and will con- 
tinue to operate on a 208-hour month, 
with overtime at pro rata rate up to 240 
hours, and at time and one-half after 240 
hours, I am confident that if this Board 
were to recommend more favourable con- 
ditions on the Canadian Pacific than are 
now in effect on the Canadian National, 
it would cause dissatisfaction among the 
employees of the latter road: 

The Sleeping Car Porters on the Cana- 
dian Pacific are now working on a 208- 
hour month, with pro rata overtime up to 
240 hours and time and one-half there- 
after. They did not ask for any change 
in their application for increased rates 
before the Kellock Board, and are evidently 
satisfied with the present arrangement. 

I would like to point out that the ques- 
tion of penalty rates for hours in excess 
of monthly guarantee has been up before 
Conciliation Boards in the past, and in 
each case the decision given was in favour 
of a cushion of non-punitive overtime. 


In 1947, the question was handled by a 
Conciliation Board under the chairmanship 
of Chief Justice E. K. Williams, when he 
ruled as follows (when the basic month in 
Dining Car Service then existing was 240 
hours), that penalty overtime (i.e. time and 
one-half) should start to accrue after 245 
hours; overtime at pro rata rate to be paid 
between 240 and 245 hours. 

In 1949, the employees of both the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Canadian National served 
notice requesting the reduction of the 
monthly work month to conform with the 
principle of the 40-hour week. The dispute 
concerning Canadian National employees 
was considered by a Conciliation Board 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice 
J. O. Wilson. In its report, the Board 
recommended as follows:— 

“Dining and Sleeping Car Employees. 

“Dining car employees include Stewards, 
Waiters, Cooks and Dishwashers. The 
sleeping car employees include Sleeping 
Car Conductors and Porters. The basis 
of employment of these men is different 
than that of other classes of rail workers 
by reason of the requirements of the 
service in which they are engaged. They 
are paid for 240 hours of work per month 
and can be required to work 240 hours 
per month. In point of fact, most of them 
work less and we are informed that the 
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average hours on duty are about 225 per 
month. The nature of their work is such 
that they must be on duty continuously 
for considerable periods en route, but the 
hours of duty include periods of relaxation 
and rest when they are not required to give 
service to the travelling public and time 
consumed in taking meals which are not 
deducted. Those of them who are 
required to be absent from home for long 
continuous periods during the month are 
generally granted compensating periods of 
rest at home during the month. 

“The application of the general formula 
we have recommended for other railworkers 
to these two classes is not easy. We think 
the fair thing to do is to reduce the 
guaranteed and required monthly hours of 
these employees to 224 hours per month. 
They should be paid for those 224 hours 
per month at the rate of 106-63 per cent 
of their present hourly earnings. 

“Considering the impossibility in many 
cases of reducing hours in these trades to 
the 224 hours per month standard, we think 
that penalty overtime should be payable, as 
at present, for hours in excess of 490 in a 
two-month period, with the new standard 
rate for the hours in excess of 448 and not 


greater than 490. This recommendation 
follows the general lines of that made in 
respect of dining car employees by the 
Presidential Emergency Board in _ the 
report already referred to, except that 
there the reduction in standard work hours 
was greater.” 


It will be observed that the Board again 
considered, it necessary to retain a cushion 
of excess hours payable at pro rata rates. 


The final settlement of this dispute, in 
conformity with the adoption of a 40-hour 
week for the non-operating railway 
employees, provided for the work month* 
of 208 hours with pro rata pay for hours 
in excess of 208 and up to 240, penalty 
rates to apply thereafter. 


The decisions rendered by these two 
Boards confirm my belief that no change 
should be made in the present Agreement, 
which provides a basic month of 208 hours, 
with overtime at pro rata rates up to 240 
hours, and overtime at time and one-half 
thereafter. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) C. W. RayFiEp. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. 8. Lane of Picton, the Hon. 
Senator A. W. Roebuck, QC, of Toronto 
and Mr. Theodore R. Meighen, QC, of 
Montreal, has met the parties at the City 
of Toronto on July 22, July 23, October 1 
and November 4, 1952. In addition, the 
Board met in executive session at the City 
of Toronto on the 28th of October, 1952. 

The parties were respectively -repre- 
sented as follows:— 


For the Company— 

Mr. R. Hayes, Chairman of Negotiat- 
ing Committee, 

Mr. F. E. Jones, Vice-Chairman, 

Mr. W. G. Cunningham, Member, 
Mr. L. 8. Wilson, Member, 

Mr. M. L. Milner, Member, 

Mr. G. S. Young, Member, 

Mr. J. C. Munro, Member. 
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For the Union— 


Mr. A. J. Kelly, Chairman of Nego- 
tiating Committee, 

Mr. L. C. Malone, Secretary of Nego- 
tiating Committee, 

Mr. C. W. Stanley, Statistician, 

Mr. D. Paltiel, Statistician, 

Mr. P. 8. Rody, Member, 

Mr. P. R. Lewis, Member, 

Mr. T. D. McLaughlin, Member, 

Mr. R. H. Morrison, Member, 

Mr. W. G. McGregor, Member. 


At the first and second meetings on 
July 22 and 23, Mr. Kelly conducted the 
case on behalf of the Employees, assisted 
from time to time by other members of 
the Bargaining Committee and by Mr. 
Paltiel, one of their technical advisers. By 
reason of illness, Mr. Kelly was not able 
to be present at the third meeting on 
October 1, and Mr. Malone conducted the 
case with the assistance of the technical 


advisers at that time. Mr. Kelly, how- 
ever, was fortunately able to attend the 
last meeting of the Board, and conducted 
the negotiations on behalf of the Union, 
with the assistance of Mr. Malone, on 
November 4. The case on behalf of the 
Company was conducted by Mr. Hayes, 
with the assistance of Mr. Jones and the 
other members of his Committee. 


The requests made on behalf of the 
Employees were almost all requests which 
could be classed as economic in nature. 
They consisted of a request for wage 
increase of 35 per cent across-the-board, 
an escalator clause, reduction in hours with 
maintenance of take-home pay for certain 
classes of employees, and two more or less 
unimportant rule changes which, while not 
serious in impact upon the economy of 
the Railroad, did have an _ economic 
import. Management, on the other hand, 
asked for seven rule changes on the 
Atlantic and Central Regions, and seven 
rule changes on the Western Region. Many 
of these requests for rule change were the 
same on the various regions, but were 
duplicated by reason of the fact that 
separate agreements are in effect on those 
systems. 


The issues were very thoroughly can- 
vassed by both parties. The Union went 
to great lengths to show the necessity of 
their various requests, particularly with 
regard to the request for wage increases, 
where they attempted to show that there 
were many grounds which entitled them to 
various amounts of increase individually, 
but which when taken in conjunction 
showed, in their view, that their request 
for 85 per cent increase was not unrea- 
sonable. They advanced many arguments 
supporting their escalator clause, as well 
as their request for a forty-hour week for 
yardmen with maintenance of take-home 
pay. In the latter connection, they 
pointed to the experience on American 
railways, which they felt was the place to 
look for a proper comparison on _ this 
issue. 


The Company, on their part, supported 
their requests by showing or attempting 
to show that the rules concerning which 
they were asking for amendment or elim- 
ination had been in effect many years, 
many of them since 1919, and had grown 
antiquated. They had, by changing condi- 
tions, become burdensome and expensive, 
and generally detrimental to the efficient 
operation of the Railway. They went 
thoroughly into each rule and the basis 
for their requests, showing that some of 
the rules had very little foundation in 
reason and were merely a growth from 


On December 31, 1952, the Minister 
of Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and (1) the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and (2) the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. 

The railway personnel affected by the 
disputes are set forth in the reports 
reproduced below. 

The Conciliation Board affecting the 
employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company was under the 
chairmanship of His Honour Judge 
W.S. Lane. The nominee of the com- 
pany was Norman L. Mathews, QC; 
the union nominee, the Hon. A. W. 
Roebuck, QC. 

The Conciliation Board in the dispute 
affecting the employees of Canadian 
National Railways had the same chair- 
man and the same trade union nominee. 
The nominee of the Canadian National 
Railways was T. R. Meighen, QC. 

The majority reports, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act con- 
stitute the reports of the Boards, were 
signed by the chairman and the com- 
pany’s nominee in each case. The 
minority reports were signed by the 
Hon. Mr. Roebuck. 

The majority and minority reports in 
each case are reproduced herewith. 


practices which, in some cases, had been 
inherited from railways absorbed into the 
Canadian National. 


There was considerable rebuttal evidence 
given by the Company with regard to the 
cost factor involved in the various monetary 
requests of the Union. There was con- 
siderable stress given to the fact that, if 
the Union’s request for a 35 per cent in- 
crease were granted, it would cost this 
Railway 114 million dollars per year, and 
that if a change in the hours of work were 
granted to yardmen, it would add an addi- 
tional cost factor of more than four million 
dollars. In addition, the Company went 
very thoroughly into the question of in- 
creased cost of living, and pointed out that, 
if taken from the date of the last settle- 
ment to this date, the increase in the index 
would be substantially less than 8 per cent 
rather than the 10-3 per cent which was 
set out by the Union in their statements 
to the Board. They pointed to the posi- 
tion of the Company with regard to rate 
increases, and urged that such an additional 
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cost would be most serious from the stand- 
point of the operation of the Company. 
They urged that there be some amendment 
as requested by them towards allowing 
more efficient operation of the Railway so 
that it would be in a position to success- 
fully compete in the transportation field. 


All issues were competently met and 
thoroughly discussed by all parties, both 
by way of defence and by way of rebuttal 
on defence, so that the Board had an 
understanding of everyone’s point of view 
upon the issues before we made any 
attempt to formulate our report. After the 
issues had been thoroughly placed before us, 
and after the Board had met in executive 
session to correlate our thinking, the Board 
met the parties and made a serious attempt 
to see if there was any possibility of 
getting the parties on some common ground 
towards a settlement. It was found that 
there was no such possibility, and the Board 
found itself in the position, then, of making 
our findings and formulating our report. We 
do this with the feeling that, while there 
is some serious amount of difference on the 
issue of wages as well as on certain other 
issues, the parties will, after having 
received the report, find it possible to 
renew negotiations and work out a settle- 
ment along the lines of this report. 


Generally speaking, this Board does not 
consider that there is any special sanctity 
to be found in a set of rules merely because 
they have been in effect a great number 
of years. Neither are we able to find that 
the fact that because those rules originated 
from the so-called MacAdoo award makes 
them any more sound in principle than any 
other rule. Conversely, we are not pre- 
pared to find that the fact that these rules 
came to Canada in the MacAdoo award 
from the United States should make these 
rules any less acceptable to us. In our 
opinion, every rule or term of any contract 
must justify itself by its own terms, and 
in the net analysis by its result in opera- 
tion. These rules have, in some cases, been 
in effect a great number of years. This 
fact must be considered when we come to 
assess the value of the particular rule. If 
they had not been relatively satisfactory, 
surely they would have been changed 
during the ‘years. On the other hand, con- 
ditions do change from time to time, and 
old rules do have'a tendency to become 
obsolete, antiquated and no longer useful. 
Some may become harmful and a hindrance. 
If this is the case, we feel that it is in the 
interests of both management and the 
employees that these antiquated, harmful 
or damaging rules should be changed. 
This must be so, even if a number of 
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employees, large or small, are adversely 
affected by the change. We must remember 
that the interests of each employee by and 
large must be identified with the common 
interest. No individual has a higher right 
than the greatest number, and therefore 
no special group has a right to maintain a 
rule which may grant special privilege, but 
which in giving that special privilege does 
so at the expense of the larger group. It 
seems to us that the individual interest 
must be governed by the group or over 
all interest. Following this thought, it 
seems to us that the only way by which 
the interests of the employees generally can 
be maintained is to see to it that the 
Railway operates efficiently. In other 
words, the interests of both Management 
and the Employees must stem from a 
healthy operation of the Railway. This 
must be without exploitation on either side. 
The Railway must be allowed to operate 
efficiently, while the employees must be 
paid and provided with conditions of work 
which will recognize the dignity of the 
individual as well as the real contribution 
which he gives to the operation of the 
Company. In addition, we must remember 
that the welfare of this country as a whole 
is more than we wish to admit dependent 
upon the Railways. The welfare of the 
Railways, in turn, depends largely on 
co-operation between its employees and its 
management. It follows, then, that the 
disputes involved in this Conciliation must 
be worked out, not in the interests of the 
Company, not in the interests of the 
Employee, but in the interests of both 
parties without any bias towards either. 
We have approachel the issues with these 
thoughts in mind. 


On the question of the request for wage 
adjustments which will be _ specifically 
referred to later on in this report, we feel 
that we must approach this problem bear- 
ing in mind the factors hereinafter set out, 
in addition to those already enumerated. 


-The men, in our opinion, have made out a 


case for some increase in their wage rates, 
if we are prepared to concede that cost of 
living with its related factors has a bearing 
on wage rates. It would be well to remem- 
ber, in this connection, that cost of living 
as tied to the index, or any increase 
however measured, where it is present with 
an inflationary trend, carries with it where 
there is no escalator arrangement a cumu- 
lative loss to the worker, or for that matter 
to the salaried employee. In addition, as 
a co-existent factor in the question of cost 
of living, but not measured by any index, 
is the question of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion which has been and is continuing to 


mount, with its impact upon the income of 
the individual and its resultant reduction 
in the standard of living of that individual. 
In this connection; it might be well for us 
to remember, however, that Railway train- 
men are no different than is any other 
segment of society in so far as the impact 
of taxation is concerned; both have to the 
degree of taxation a depletion of their 
take-home pay and a reduction in their 
standard of living. These factors may well 
be considered when assessing the issue of 
the rising cost of living, and how it affects 
the individual in relation to an increase in 
wage which he may or may not have made 
out. There are other arguments advanced 
in this Conciliation dealing with the in- 
crease of productivity of the individual 
trainman and the collateral arguments that 
the individual trainman is entitled to his 
share of the increase in national produc- 
tion as is shown by the increase in amount 
of goods and services available to each 
person in the country. 


We think most of us agree and must 
agree that cost of living with its correlated 
factors is a matter of great importance 
to any person living on a fixed income, 
whether it be hourly wage or a salary, and 
that the individual who can point to an 
increase in that cost of living has, to some 
degree, made out a case which requires a 
wage adjustment. How far that wage 
adjustment should go depends on how far 
back one is prepared to go in making 
comparisons, and how many of these 
factors one is prepared to admit has an 
effect upon the wage rate. The Board was 
not particularly impressed by the argument 
that the individual employee had a claim 
to increase in his wage rate to provide for 
the purchase by him of his share in the 
goods and services made available by the 
increased national production. There is no 
doubt that indirectly every person has a 
stake or share in that increased national 
production and the goods and services made 
available thereby, but we feel that this 
argument does not directly enter into the 
wage problem as a basis for increase, and 
that the share in those goods and services 
is automatically covered in any scale of 
living or in any increase in wages which 
may be measured by any general basis 
of comparison. To utilize the increase in 
national production as a basis or argument 
from another standpoint seems to us to be 
fallacious, because it is not so much national 
production that counts in this regard as 
does national consumption, and we have 
no evidence of increase on that basis. 
Even if we had, however, it appears to 
us that it is going too far to say that this 
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is a separate element involved in wages 
which must be considered, because we feel 
it is a matter which is automatically taken 
care of by the economy of the country. 
The Board was also not impressed with 
the argument that there had been a 
significant increase in the productivity of 
trainmen. ‘The evidence did not seem to 
completely bear out this thesis. It may 
be that there is some truth in this state- 
ment, but once again it depends on where 
the base of comparison is taken. If we 
compare the present to certain periods 
of slack operation of the Railway in the 
past, it may be that by comparison the 
trainman is producing more now than he 
did then. Such a comparison, however, 
does not seem to us to be valid. We feel 
that the only fair comparison would be 
between relatively equal periods where 
some technological change such as an intro- 
duction of diesel power might possibly have 
been the basis for a change in work load. 
Under those conditions, there might have 
been a change in productivity which would 
have to be recognized. There was no 
evidence before us here that there was any 
such factor involved. Nevertheless it is 
true that all these factors must be con- 
sidered and must be weighed when arriving 
at a figure which would be a proper figure 
upon which to fix the rates for the Railway 
at this time. 


There is an additional factor, however, 
that must be considered. The wage rates 
were fixed by agreement on March 3 of 
1951, when the last known cost-of-living 
index was for January. It would seem 
that there would be much to be said for 
the argument that, when two parties sit 
down and agree on a rate, the resultant 
rate is usually a proper one. Such agree- 
ment, therefore, should at least leave room 
for the argument that we should not go 
back of January 1951, in making our com- 
parisons for wage increase. Were this done, 
and were we to take into consideration the 
present index, we would have to find that 
the amount of increase indicated now would 
be less than 8 per cent. There is another 
factor which must be considered in our 
thinking upon this matter. It is to be 
found in the settlements with the Loco- 
motive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Conductors. It is true that these 
settlements, except in so far as they may 
lend some confirmation to this basic argu- 
ment of rate structure, should have no effect 
upon this Board because those organiza- 
tions deal for their own membership and 
in no sense are, or should be allowed to 
set the bargaining for other groups. The 
Company also alleged at the hearings that 
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they had offered the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen during negotiations a 9 
per cent increase, which was refused, and 
of course was withdrawn upon refusal. 
The Company now takes the position that, 
under present conditions, they would not 
be prepared to make so high an offer. 


There is an additional and very important 
factor involved in this wage issue. It 
might be considered in relation to the 
aspect of ability to pay. Without ques- 
tion, the operation of the Railways in this 
country is marginal. Their rate structure 
is a controlled structure and one which is 
rather judiciously guarded by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. This fact has 
been borne out by the recent decision of 
that Board refusing a rate increase to the 
Railways. This refusal, however, is not 
the last word and cannot be considered to 
be the whole answer because, if other 
factors are in the future put before that 
Board on another application, it may be 
that they in their wisdom may deal 
differently with it. The question which is 
far more important for us to consider in 
the matter of this Conciliation is how much 
rate increase would it be possible for the 
Railways to add to their present rates 
without invoking the law of diminishing 
returns and crippling the operation of the 
Railways from a competitive standpoint. 
There is no doubt that other forms of 
transport take a great deal of the business 
now, and if rates were increased substan- 
tially, those other forms of transport would 
take an even greater share of that business. 
Such a result could have disastrous effects 
upon the Railway employees themselves. 
It has been said with truth that the Rail- 
way employees should not be asked to 
subsidize the operation of the Railways in 
the interests of the country in general. 
With that statement, every member of this 
Board agrees. It has also been said that 
it is the special duty of the federal Govern- 
ment of this country to see that the Rail- 
ways operate by whatever means may be 
necessary to that end. The statement is 
true in so far as it goes, but it cannot be 
expected that any Government can or 
would be justified in subsidizing a railway 
operation for the express purpose of putting 
the Railway employees in an especially 
favourable position in relation to their 
fellow workers in this country. We must 
approach the problem from the standpoint 
of doing justice to the men, but at the 
same time we must do justice to the Rail- 
ways and to the country at large. 


This Board, after hearing all the repre- 
sentations and bearing all these factors in 
mind, are prepared now to find that there 
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should be a wage increase across-the-board 
at this time of 12 per cent. In making 
this recommendation, we point out that, 
if computed on the average of basic wage 
rates ($1.29 per hour), it would mean 15} 
cents per hour, but if calculated on the 
average hourly earnings ($1.66 per hour) 
as shown to us by the Union, it would 
mean 19-9 cents per hour. In view of the 
fact that earnings are affected in reality 
by any recommendation, the latter figure 
is the effective one in fact. While this 
amount is considerably higher than the 
amount indicated by the present cost-of- 
living index, nevertheless when the other 
factors are considered, we feel this in- 
crease is indicated. We do, however, make 
this recommendation conditional upon the 
acceptance by the employees of certain rule 
changes which we are recommending in this 
report, because we feel that in part some 
of the increase must be earmarked for the 
purchase by the Railway of certain changes 
in the rules. Certainly the amount of our 
wage recommendation would not be as high 
if it were not coupled with the rules 
recommendations. 


This wage recommendation is made at 
the instance of the Chairman, with the 
somewhat reluctant concurrence of Mr. 
Meighen. Mr. Meighen had felt that a 
9 per cent increase would be more in 
accord with the realities of the situation, 
but to get an effective report of this Board 
and to avoid a disagreement, bearing in 
mind that there can be no retroactivity 
involved in this recommendation because 
of the agreement between the parties 
shown to us at the sessions of the Board, 
he has decided to concur with the Chair- 
man in making this recommendation. 

On the question of escalator clause, we 
do not feel that we can make a recom- 
mendation at this time for such a clause 
in this contract. We base our finding in 
this connection on the fact that, in view 
of the complicated system of payment in 
the Railway set-up, an escalator clause 
would be almost an impossibility from the 
standpoint of administration. It could not 
be expected to operate in view of this 
complicated pay system except on a half- 
yearly basis, and even tthen there are many 
doubts as to its satisfactory working. We 
recognize that ‘there is much to be said 
for it if the cost of living is a decisive 
factor in any wage adjustment, but the 
factors involved against it, in our opinion, 
are overwhelming and the value of it is 
not sufficiently great to make it feasible 
or even a possibility at this time. 


On the Union’s request for a 40-hour 
week for yardmen, we recognize that the 
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40-hour week is more and more becoming 
a pattern in industry in this country. We 
recognize, too, that the 40-hour week for 
yardmen is in effect in certain American 
railways, but we must bear in mind in this 
connection that it was not shown to us by 
any means that it is in effect in the 
majority of American railways, and even 
where it has been put into effect it has 
not been done with a complete main- 
tenance of take-home pay. We do not feel 
that without this factor it would be accept- 
able to the men in Canada. In addition, 
we wish to point out that conditions in 
Canada are not conditions in United States, 
and this applies particularly to the rail- 
ways, because here with our sparse popu- 
lation and our long rail lines the conditions 
of operation are not at all similar to the 
conditions of operation in the areas of 
much denser population in the United 
States. Therefore, in our opinion, a com- 
parison between conditions here and there 
in most instances is not at all valid. We 
cannot pass this issue without finding that 
the reduction in hours as requested, with 
the maintenance of take-home pay, would 
cost to the Railway an amount of money 
which is completely out of line at this time 
with its financial position, and completely 
out of line with any benefit which the 
men could hope to get from it. We, 
therefore, do not recommend that there be 
any change in this regard for yardmen at 
this time. 

We now come to the Company request 
for rule change, and in this connection we 
propose to deal with those requests which 
affect the Atlantic and Central Regions 
first. The first request on this district is 
to eliminate all rules providing for pay- 
ment of a monthly guarantee in all classes 
of service. This request applies to and 
requires changes in Articles 1, 7, 14 and 94 
of the agreement on the Atlantic and 
Central Regions. We have gone into the 
position of both parties with regard to this 
request, and while we appreciate the Rail- 
way’s attitude we are not prepared to 
accede to it. The men, it seems to us, are 
entitled to guarantees for their services as 
is contemplated under these rules, and we 
do not feel that the Company’s requests 
at this time carry with them sufficient 
strength to warrant that tho Articles in 
question be amended. We, therefore, 
recommend that Articles 1, 7, 14 and 94 
be not changed in the new agreement. 

The second request by the Company is 
that the paragraph in Article 1, relating 
to rates of pay in passenger service pro- 
viding for payment of Assistant Conductors’ 
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or Ticket Collectors’ rate only on estab- 
lished assignments for periods of two weeks 
or more, be deleted. This request is based 
on the Company’s contention that any job 
should have its job rate, and that irre- 
spective of the length of service the 
incumbent should be paid at that job rate. 
Against this, the Union’s position is that 
the man should not be prejudiced by being 
taken off a better paying job and placed 
on this type of work irregularly and for 
short terms with resultant reduction in pay. 
The Union takes the position that, if the 
Company does take him off the better 
paying job and puts him on this job, it is 
a matter of managerial expediency and the 
man should be entitled to maintain his 
own regular pay. The Board feels that 
there is considerable merit in the Union’s 
point of view, and therefore, we would 
not recommend a change here. 

The third request by ‘the Company is 
to eliminate (b) part of Article 14, which 
provides for a guarantee of 100 miles or 
eight hours to regularly assigned way 
freight, work and construction trainmen. 
Here again the Board appreciates the 
Company’s point of view that this Article 
might be somewhat unreasonable in its cost 
factor. On the other hand, once the men 
are assigned to such service, it seems to 
us that they are entitled to some guarantee, 
and if for any reason the service were 
cancelled within the limits of this rule, they 
should be guaranteed. We, therefore, can- 
not bring ourselves to recommend an 
amendment to this rule at this time. 

The Company’s fourth proposal is to 
amend the yard overtime rule to provide 
for payment of pro rata rates to a yard 
helper when required to perform a 
second tour of duty as a yard foreman 
within a twenty-four hour period. The 
Company’s position on this is that they 
have not the right, under the present 
contract, to do otherwise ‘than call up the 
man who has seniority, whether or not he 
has been long enough off to avoid over- 
time payment. In result, then, in their 
interpretation of the present agreement, the 
man works as of right and they have no 
alternative but to call him even though 
at the same time, by reason of the present 
rule, he is entitled to overtime payment. 
We can readily understand that, if this 
interpretation is the correct interpretation 
of the present rule, it leads to an intoler- 
able situation. If management has the 
right to call up the next man in seniority, 
who would not be under the circumstances 
entitled to overtime pay, then we feel that 
the rule would be reasonable. Overtime, 
as we understand it, is never intended to 
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form a part of the wage structure as such 
to enforce a premium pay, but is rather a 
penalty payment designed so that over- 
time assignments will be avoided. There- 
fore, the decision to call a man who would 
be entitled to overtime pay should be a 
matter of election in management if it is 
to be at all logical; or in the alternative 
an emergency which by reason of unusual 
circumstances cannot be avoided, and 
therefore a managerial responsibility. Here 
it would appear from the Management’s 
standpoint that the Article operates in 
another way, and would appear to be 
merely a way of collecting a premium 
payment. The Union, however, does not 
agree with Management’s interpretation. 
We believe, therefore, that there is little 
difference between the parties in fact, and 
that if the issue is clarified the ends of 
justice and reason will have been met. 
We, therefore, are prepared to recommend 
to both panties that the present Article 93 
in its present form be maintained, but that 
the following note be added to the rule:— 
Nothing in this agreement shall obligate 

the Railway to call a spare yardman who 
would be entitled to payment of overtime 
rates when there are available spare 


yardmen who could work on pro rata 
rates. 


The Company’s fifth proposal is to 
amend the yard overtime rule to provide 
for payment of pro rata rates to yardmen 
when required to perform a second tour of 
duty, not continuous, within a twenty-four 
hour period. This request applies to 
Article 93, which covers both the situations 
set out in the fourth and fifth proposals 
of the Company, and only one amendment 
is necessary to meet both proposals. 
Therefore, the comments which we have 
made with regard to the fourth proposal 
of the Company would apply equally to 
this request. We see no reason why the 
Article itself should be amended, but we 
do feel that the note of clarification should 
be added to it. 


The Company’s sixth request is to 
revise current rates to provide that initial 
and final terminal delay in all classes of 
service be used to make up the minimum 
day. This request deals with Article 3, 
and in that connection we would not be 
prepared to recommend that there be an 
amendment to Section (a). With regard 
to Section (b), we feel that this initial 
and final terminal delay is calculated to 
provide for payment for services rendered 
which might be considered as extra ser- 
vices. To the ordinary worker, if he were 
paid for his eight-hour day and required to 
stay on, it would be considered as over- 
time. In the running trades, the eight-hour 
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day is paid on the basis of mileage or 
alternatively time. There is no doubt in 
our mind but that initial and final terminal 
delay pay should be paid, particularly in 
view of the fact that it is part of the pay 
structure on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, but we are none too convinced that 
this should form a premium payment over 
and above all else. We feel that Section 
(b), therefore, should be amended so that 
the last sentence of it will read: “Time so 
paid may be used to make up the basic 
day and the monthly guarantee.” 


The Company’s seventh request deals 
with the elimination of the rule providing 
for additional payment while switching en 
route. It appears that this rule is a rule 
which works as a premium over through 
freight rates up to way freight rates, and 
is calculated to compensate for something 
which is somewhat hybrid in nature. The 
Board, after thinking this matter over 
rather thoroughly, have come to the con- 
clusion that at the moment under the 
present rate structure it would probably 
not be fair for us to recommend that this 
rule be eliminated or amended. It is true 
that the crew on a through freight train 
is paid for their time or their mileage. 
From this one might say that the 
employer has a right to expect them to do 
any work that was necessary, but where 
there is switching en route of a sufficient 
quantity the rates go up to the way freight 
rates, and therefore if half the switching is 
done on a through freight there should be 
something more than through freight rates 
paid. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, we must recommend that the present 
rule continue. 


We have dealt with the Company 
requests on the Atlantic and Central 
Regions. We must now turn to the Com- 


pany requests on the Western Region. 


The Company has asked for the elim- 
ination of the rate differential in freight 
service on lines west of Edmonton. The 
present rule calls for a differential of 16 
cents per hundred miles more on lines west 
of Edmonton than applies to lines east of 
Edmonton. The Company takes the posi- 
tion that the differential may have been 
justified at its inception in construction 
days, but that it is no longer justified 
under the operating conditions of the 
present. The Union takes the position, on 
the other hand, that the differential is still 
justified by the difference in terrain and 
the conditions of mountain operation. 
This Board can quite understand that 
there is considerable difference of terrain 
on the lines west of Edmonton from that 
on the lines east. It is difficult for us as 


laymen to understand how that terrain 
affects materially the rail operation. It is 
difficult for us to understand how the 
terrain increases hazards to any great 
extent. We would, therefore, be inclined 
to the view that the Company has made 
out a case here. On the other hand, we 
understand that there is still a differential 
in existence on the CPR lines in roughly 
the same area. This, we understand, has 
not been carried to an issue in the Con- 
ciliation proceedings between this Union 
and that Railway. The differential here is 
not large. We feel, therefore, under the 
circumstances that in spite of the fact that, 
in our opinion, the request is justified, we 
should not at this time make it the subject 
of a recommendation. 


The Company’s second request is to 
eliminate all reference to daily and 
monthly guarantees. This Board cannot 
follow the argument, or at least we are 
not convinced by the Company’s argument, 
that these guarantees should be eliminated. 
We feel that the men are entitled to their 
guarantees, and that they should remain in 
their present form. We would, therefore, 
recommend that Articles 1, 2, 3 and 4 
should be retained in their present form. 


The Company’s third request is to 
eliminate Article 5, Rule 40, in its entirety, 
and substitute the following :— 


The regular way freight trains will not 
be doubled headed, except where there is 
but one freight train each way daily and 
in case of storms, and in which event the 
tonnage will not exceed the weight of the 
largest engine attached. 


The present rule, which is considerably 
more complicated than the rule above 
requested, is, it appears from the Com- 
pany’s point of view, a completely restric- 
tive rule. It appears to have grown on 
the Canadian National Railway system 
from something that was in effect on the 
old Canadian Northern system, and is a 
legacy of doubtful value. Under the 
present rule, the maximum number of cars 
is fixed at 35 if the train is double headed. 
In the suggested rule, it is not so limited. 
It would seem that there is protection 
under the suggested rule where the train 
is limited to the tonnage of the largest 
engine attached. It would seem that there 
is no real basis as to why this amendment 
should not be granted. As we understand 
it, there is no such restrictive rule on the 
Canadian Pacifie or on the Canadian 
National Atlantic and Central lines. We, 
therefore, cannot see why there should be 
any objection by the Union to re-writing 
the rule as presently requested. Taking 
everything into consideration, therefore, we 


are prepared to recommend that the rule 
be amended in the way that the Company 
has requested. 

The Company’s fourth request is to 
amend the rule to provide that initial and 
final terminal delay will be paid on a 
minute basis and that initial and final 
terminal delay in all classes of service may 
be used to make up the minimum day. 
This proposal is somewhat similar to one 
of the proposals on the Atlantic and 
Central Regions, and our reasoning there 
should apply here. In our opinion, there 
is reason and a sound basis for the rules 
requiring terminal delay pay, but such pay 
in our opinion should not be a premium 
payment which would be paid _ the 
employees over and above all other guar- 
antees, but should be for payment for 
services rendered to the Company gener- 
ally. Therefore, in all reason this type of 
payment should be included in and used 
to make up the minimum day required. 
We would, therefore, allow the Company’s 
request and recommend the amendment 
accordingly. 

The Company’s fifth request is to pro- 
vide that freight men on extra passenger 
trains be paid at passenger rates. There 
is no doubt that there is much to be said 
for both the Union’s and the Company’s 
point of view. There is no doubt, too, 
that any rule on this subject can have 
certain cases where an injustice is done to 
the individual. It is our duty here to make 
a finding that will do justice to all the 
parties, or at least to a majority of the 
parties, on an overall basis. Freight rates 
are considerably higher than passenger 
rates, the reason being that the passenger 
mileage rates are calculated on a higher 
rate of speed than are the freight rates. 
The passenger operator is expected to travel 
further than is the freight man in the same 
day, and therefore the rate is calculated 
accordingly. When a freight man, then, is 
temporarily transferred to passenger service, 
if his wages are calculated on freight rates, 
the transfer is a most desirable type of 
transfer for him as he runs the extra 
mileage not only at the higher freight rate, 
but at a much faster speed, and therefore 
he collects a much greater remuneration 
for the particular run. This does not seem 
to be fair to the Railway, or even to the 
regularly assigned passenger man. Usually 
where a party is transferred temporarily 
and for convenience of management from 
a better paying job to a poorer job in 
industry, the job rate should not apply and 
the employee should carry with him his 
personal rate, because it would mean a 
reduction in the take-home pay per day 
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of the transferred employee if done other- 
wise; but here, by reason of the calculation 
of the differentials, it would mean no such 
reduction. Therefore, in our opinion, we 
feel that the Company had made out a 
case and the Union should be prepared to 
agree to the amendment. 

The Company’s sixth proposal is a 
request for payment of pro rata rates to 
yard helper when required to perform a 
second tour of duty as a yard foreman 
within a twenty-four hour period. ‘This 
request is almost identical with the request 
made on behalf of the yard helper counter- 
part on the Atlantic and Central Regions. 
Our reasoning with regard to the disposal 
of that request should apply equally to 
this request. We would, in general, not be 
prepared to alter the rule which is Article 1 
of the Yardmen’s Agreement applying to 
the Western Region, but we would add a 
footnote at the end of the said Article in 
the following form:— 

Nothing in this agreement shall obligate 
the Railway to call a spare yardman who 
would be entitled to payment at overtime 


rates when there are available spare yard- 
men who could work on pro rata rates. 


The Company’s seventh request is in the 
same form, but deals with yardmen who 
are required to take a second tour of duty 
within a twenty-four hour period. The 
recommendations made in connection with 
the Company’s sixth proposal apply equally 
to this proposal. The Article affected is 
the same one as affected under the disposal 
of the sixth request, and therefore the 
amendment which we would add to the 
Article in the form of a note is the same 
amendment or note that we have suggested 
to be added with regard to the said 
disposal in the sixth request. 


Dated at Picton, Ontario, this 9th day of 
December, A.D. 1952. 


(Sgd.) Witrrm S. Lang, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) T. R. Mricuen, 
Member. 


Report of the Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC 


It is with regret that I must report my 
inability to join in the Report of the 
Chairman, His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, 
and concurred in by Mr. T. R. Meighen, 
QC. There are a number of statements 
in the Chairman’s general remarks which 
I do not approve, and there are a number 
of recommendations, particularly that with 
regard to wages, with which I emphatically 
disagree. 

The Brotherhood has asked for an 
advance in wages of 35 per cent across the 
board, and has supported their request on 
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the grounds of an increase in the cost of 
living, including a considerable burden of 
taxation on the one ‘hand, and an increase 
in the productivity of their work and of 
Canada generally on the other hand, and 
they point out that the wages of the classes 
of employees which they represent have 
not advanced proportionately to the wages 
of other classes, and with wages in industry 
generally. The cost of living has risen 
since the last increase in wages given to 
these men in December 1950, when their 
last agreement was signed. At that time 
it stood at 171-1, and it increased during 
the period of the agreement to 188-7 in 
April 1952, when the Trainmen’s new agree- 
ment should come into effect, an advance 
of 10:3 per cent. The increase in taxa- 
tion to which the railroad has been sub- 
jected in recent years has been passed on 
by the Railway in increased passenger and 
freight rates to the general public. This is 
the rule with regard to taxes upon enter- 
prise and production generally in both 
manufacture and commerce, and the men 
claim quite naturally that taxation is an 
element which enters into the maintenance 
of their standard of living. 


The Brotherhood claims that the workers 
in the Railway industry are entitled to 
share in the increased productivity of the 
business in which they are engaged as well 
as in the industrial progress of the nation 
as a whole. It is common knowledge that 
the Railways are hauling much more 
freight tons behind each locomotive than 
was possible a few years ago, and the 
introduction of diesel traction power will 
continue the trend upward sharply in the 
future. In 1939, the total value of goods 
and services produced in Canada amounted 
to 5-7 Billion Dollars; in 1950 it was 18-1 
Billion Dollars, more than three times the 
1939 figure, and in 1951, the figure is esti- 
mated at 21-2 Billion Dollars. Making all 
allowances for the increase of prices and 
the growth in population, it is stated that 
the amount of goods and services available 
for each person in Canada have increased 
from 1939 to 1951 by 52 per cent. The 
Brotherhood estimates that the standard 
of living could be half as high again in 
1952 as it was in 1939 measured in goods 
and services available. The Trainmen 
believe they are entitled to share to some 
extent in this progress. The Union was 
able to show increases in real wages to 
industry generally considerably in advance 
of the increases obtained by trainmen. 


In reply, the Railway management 
pointed out the increase in the operating 
ratio from 91-05 in 1950 to 94-37 in 1951. 
The difficulties encountered by Canadian 


Railways in meeting their financial obliga- 
tions are serious, but it is not a good 
reason why their obligations should not be 
met. The Railway’s balance sheet is not 
an element in the cost of equipment and 
supplies, and, while the employees of the 
Brotherhood are vitally interested in the 
success of their industry, they must not be 
expected to work for a lower rate of wages 
than is justified by the facts. The Rail- 
ways are Canada’s national life line, and 
have throughout their history been a 
concern of the Dominion Government. 
They are essential to the economy of 
Canada, and those in authority must take 
such steps as will enable them to pay their 
legitimate expenses. 


My fellow members of the Board concede 
that an increase is justified under all the 
circumstances, and they have recommended 
an advance of 12 per cent. I disagree only 
as to the amount. The Brotherhood has 
asked for 35 per cent, and weighing all the 
factors, and after a very extensive investi- 
gation, I am of opinion that the circum- 
stances warrant and justify an increase of 
20 per cent. The average basic rate of all 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways within the membership of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, as 
exhibited in their current agreement, is 
$1.29 per hour. The increase that I have 
suggested would raise the rate to $1.54-8 
per hour, which is certainly not excessive 
when compared to wages paid in industry 
generally. It must be borne in mind that 
the members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen are Conductors, Baggage- 
men, Brakemen and Switchmen in Yard 
Service. They are the men who operate 
the trains under all conditions of hardship 
and hazards. When one considers the 
exposure to which many of them are 
subjected, the irregular hours, and their 
hours away from home, and the responsi- 
bilities which they carry, it seems to me 
that the rate suggested is thoroughly 
justified. 


The men have asked for an Escalator 
Clause in their prospective agreement, that 
is an increase in wages to offset increases 
in the cost of living should they occur. 
According to the decision of the Chairman 
and Mr. Meighen as set forth in the 
majority report, this is decided against on 
the ground of difficulty in bookkeeping and 
budgeting, which make it neither feasible 
or possible at this time. The writers, how- 
ever, seemed to have overlooked the fact 
that the Escalator Clause, or a cost-of- 
living bonus, is in effect on every Railway 
in the United States benefiting more than 
a million employees, and including those 


Railway lines operating in the United 
States under the jurisdiction of both the 
Canadian National Railways and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. Not only so, but a 
cost-of-living bonus was in effect at the 
instance of the Government of Canada 
itself, on the Railways of Canada during 
most of the years of the recent Great War. 
There is much to be said in favour of the 
Escalator Clause for it gives security 
against fluctuations in the cost of living 
and has been very widely used for this 
purpose in railroading and other industry 
and has not been found economically 
unsound. 


The Brotherhood asks for a 40-hour week 
in Yard Service only, and the Chairman 
admits that the five-day week is becoming 
a pattern in industry in this country. That 
is so, and the rule is in effect in Yard 
Service in the United States on many of 
the major Railways of that country, for 
instance, the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, Ohio Lines, Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and other leading railways. The 
non-operating employees of both Canadian 
Railways now have it and as well the men 
who work in conjunction with the Yard 
Service employees, men who actually 
operate the cars, such for instance, as those 
who couple hose, inspect cars, repair cars, 
track men, maintenance forces and so forth, 
complementary to the Yard Service. All 
hourly paid men on the staffs of both Rail- 
roads of Canada are on a five-day week 
with the exception only of the Yard 
Service employees. They are the last ones 
to be included, and they are the very class 
who need it most. The work of the 
Yardmen is to be distinguished from other 
Railway trades in that they tramp about 
on foot, climb on and off cars, wind brakes 
and endure hard physical work in the open 
in all conditions of weather and in three 
shifts throughout the entire 24 hours of the 
day. I personally endorse the principle. 
Its application is coming inevitably, and 
the Railway management would do well to 
accept it graciously and co-operate in 
making it effective by the lst of October 
1953. 

The wage recommendation in the 
majority Report makes ‘the increase recom- 
mended conditional upon the acceptance by 
the employees of certain rule changes asked 
for by the employers and recommended in 
that report. I do not approve such a 
proceeding, and I am quite confident that 
the members of the Brotherhood will not 
willingly accept changes of rules which they 
consider to their advantage for any wage or 
other consideration. The rules in question 
must stand or fall on their own merits. It 
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would be a mistake to consider them 
subject to the compulsion of financial 
considerations. 

I shall deal first with the Company’s 
request and in the order adopted in the 
majority Report, commencing with the 
Atlantic and Central Regions. 

The first request in this district is for 
the elimination of all rules providing for 
payment of the long established monthly 
guarantee in all classes of service. Such 
a change would upset the whole way of 
life in Canadian Railways, and would 
produce conditions absolutely chaotic. The 
majority Report rejects the suggestion 
and I agree with the Chairman and Mr. 
Meighen. 

I also agree with the majority decision 
in rejecting the Company’s request that 
Freightmen called for temporary service 
on passenger trains be paid as Assistant 
Conductors and at a lesser rate than they 
are paid in their own jobs. When the 
Company for its own convenience assigns 
work irregularly and for short terms with 
resultant disturbance of hours, they should 
not couple with it an enforced reduction 
in take-home pay. 

In its third request, the Management 
wishes to eliminate in the rules the guar- 
antee of 100 miles or 8 hours’ pay to 
regularly assigned way-freight work and 
construction trainmen. For obvious rea- 
sons, I join with the majority of the Board 
in rejecting this request. 

The Company wishes it made clear that 
management is not obligated to call a 
spare Yardman who would be entitled to 
overtime rates when there is available a 
spare yardman who is entitled to pro rata 
rates only. This is the present practice 
and the Brotherhood has no objection to 
making it unmistakably clear in the rules, 
and I join with the majority of the Report 
in recommending accordingly, but that 
otherwise the present Article 93 in its 
present form be maintained. 

With regard to the Company’s fourth 
proposal, I join in the majority Report 
which rejects the request to amend the 
Yard overtime rule which requires the pay- 
ment of time and a half to a Yard helper 
when required to perform a second tour of 
duty as Yard Foreman within a twenty- 
four hour period. It may be well made 
clear however, if desired, that the Company 
is not required to call a spare Yardman 
as Yard Foreman to such duty who would 
be entitled to payment of overtime rates 
when there is available a spare Yardman 
who is entitled to pro rata rates only. 

Company proposal No. 6 is a request 
to revise the current rules to provide that 
initial and terminal delay in all classes of 
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service may be used to make up the 
minimum day. The majority Report 
agrees to this, and I disagree. After many 
years of negotiations and experience, there 
has been established standard of payment 
for railway services, and this proposal to 
make initial and final terminal delay time 
payment a part of the guarantee is but 
another method of reducing the established 
rates of pay. This is not a time for 
reductions in pay, either directly or by 
subterfuge, when this entire Board is 
unanimous on the necessity and justice of 
an increase in pay. 


Company’s proposal No. 7. Management 
wishes to eliminate the Rule providing for 
additional payment for switching en route. 
Trainmen are paid per trip on a time and 
mileage basis, whichever is the greater, from 
the passing of the outer switches on leaving 
the initial terminal until arrival at the final 
terminal. This is a long established rule. 
Obviously if the crew is required to do 
switching en route, the time and mileage 
basis is upset to the disadvantage of the 
Trainmen. If the universally accepted 
time and mileage basis is just and equit- 
able, it seems clear to me that additional 
payment for additional service is not 
unreasonable. I would therefore reject this 
request, and I am pleased to note that 
the majority Report agrees with me. 


I now turn to the Company’s request 
on the Western Region. 


It has long been recognized that the 
difference in operating conditions on the 
lines west of Edmonton are more difficult 
than on the lines east of Edmonton, due 
‘to mountain terrain. There are the hazards 
of rock and snowslides, the very existence 
of snow sheds, tunnels and curvatures, to 
say nothing of steep embankments and 
great heights which all add to the dangers 
and have resulted in many fatalities which 
have occurred in the past. ‘These differ- 
ences in operating difficulties have been 
recognized by an almost trifling differential 
in wages of 16 cents per day additional 
on the Western section. This the Company 
asks to abolish. I agree with the majority 
that it should be maintained, but not for 
the reasons specified in the Report, but 
rather because I am of opinion that the 
differential is justified. 

The majority Report rejects the Com- 
pany’s second request which is to eliminate 
all reference to daily and monthly guar- 
antees. This would be a simply monstrous 
change to enforce upon the Railway 
employees of this country, and I agree with 
the majority Report in rejecting it. 

There is an old Rule on this section of 
the Railway that regular way freight trains 


will not be double headed, except where 
there is but one freight train each way 
daily and in cases of storms, and in which 
even the maximum number of cars is fixed 
at thirty-five to the train. The Company 
wishes to alter this maximum to not exceed 
the weight of the largest engine attached, 
and this I think reasonable. I agree with 
the majority Report providing the phrase, 
“the weight of the largest engine attached”, 
means the rated capacity of the largest 
engine attached. 

The Company’s proposal No. 4, is to 
amend the Rules so that initial and final 
terminal delay in all classes of service may 
be used to make up the minimum day. 
This is the same proposal as I have already 
dealt with under Company’s proposal No. 
6, of the Atlantic and Central Regions, 
and I reject the request for the same 
reasons. The majority Report is prepared 


to grant the Company’s request that 
freightmen required to run on extra 
passenger trains (that is not regularly 


assigned passenger trains), should be paid 
at passenger rates, but the Report makes 
clear that the concurrence is based on a 
misconception of the facts. When a freight- 
man relieves a passenger man, and runs the 
full passenger run to the passenger terminal 
he is paid now at passenger rates, but when 
a freightman is required to operate on an 
extra passenger train he is not allowed by 
the Rules to pass the freight terminal. 
This Rule is for the protection of the 
Company in order that freight workers shall 
not be scattered in all directions; it is 
necessary that management retain their 
staffs in their various divisions. Now the 
freight terminal provides shorter mileage 
than does the passenger terminal, and in 
consequence were the freightman paid at 
passenger rates for the shorter run, he 
would on the average lose approximately 
one-third of mileage paid for whenever so 
called. I would reject this request. 

The Company’s 6th and 7th requests are 
similar to Management’s 4th and 5th 
request on the Eastern Region, and they 
are unanimously rejected on the Western 
Region for the same reasons as previously 
expressed. 

There is one more point in the majority 
Report with which I must deal, and that 
is the suggestion that there can be no 
retroactivity in the Board’s recommenda- 
tion because of an agreement between the 
parties. The agreement to which the 
Report must refer is that dated the 4th 
day of February 1932, which reads in part 
as follows:— 

It is agreed that in the event of any 


disputes arising in future in respect to 
proposed revisions of any or all of the 
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agreements which shall be referred to 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act retroactive 
effect shall not, except by mutual agree- 
ment, be given to the recommendations of 
such Boards beyond the date the disputes 
are finally dealt with by the Boards and 
copies of their reports have been delivered 
through the Registrar of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation to the parties 
affected. 

This agreement also provided for a 
reduction of ten per cent in the pay of 
the classes of Railway employees of both 
the CNR and CPR Companies, and it is 
quite obvious that “the agreement” to 
which reference is made were the agree- 
ments then in effect between the parties. 
The agreements in question were to run for 
a considerable time, but: they have long 
since passed into oblivion. Not only so, 
but the paragraph above quoted refers to 
“Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.” That Act 
gave way to the provisions of Order in 
Council, P.C. 1008, which in turn was 
sueceeded by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act assented to on 
the 30th of June, 1948, Section 73 of which 
is in these words: “The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act is repealed.” A provision 
with respect to Conciliation Board under 
an Act long since repealed, and in refer- 
ence to agreements long since expired can 
have no reference whatever to the present 
relations between the Canadian National 
Railways and its employees in the year 
1952. 

Not only so, but agreements which have 
been entered into between the Company 
and the Unions in recent years have been 
made retroactive by consent of both parties. 
No objection was made or even suggested 
when on the 8rd of March 1951, an agree- 
ment was signed which was retroactive to 
the 1st of December 1950. This is the very 
agreement which we are now proposing to 
revise, and which is referred to in the 
majority Report in reference to the cost-of- 
living index matter. 

In my opinion any recommendations 
made by this Board should be retroactive, 
so far as that is physically possible, to the 
1st of April 1952, when the current agree- 
ment expired. 

Dated at Ottawa, Ontario, this 12th day 
of December, A.D. 1952. 


(Sgd.) A. W. Roxrsuck, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. S. Lane of Picton, the Hon. 
Senator A. W. Roebuck, QC, of Toronto, 
and Mr. Norman L. Mathews, QC, of 
Toronto, has met the parties at the City 
of Toronto on August 12, 13 and 14; on 
September 8, 9 and 10; on September 16; 
and on November 4, 1952. In addition 
the Board met in executive session in 
the City of Toronto in connection with 
this matter on the 28th day of October 1952. 


The parties were respectively repre- 
sented as follows:— 


For the Company— 


Mr. E.S. McCracken, General Manager 
Prairie & Pacific Regions, Chairman 
of Negotiating Committee for 
Company, 

Mr. I. J. McNaughton, Asst. Manager 
of Personnel, Member of Negotiat- 
ing Committee, 

Mr. A. M. Hand, General Manager 
Quebec Central Railway, Member of 
Negotiating Committee, 

Mr. J. Shepp, Superintendent Van- 
couver Division, 

Mr. W. M. Russell, Superintendent 
Winnipeg Terminals Division, 

Mr. H. Shoebridge, Assistant to Vice- 
President, Personnel. 


For the Union— 


Mr. A. J. Kelly, Chairman of Nego- 
tiating Committee, 

Mr. L. C. Malone, Secretary, Nego- 
tiating Committee, 

Mr. C. W. Stanley, Statistician, 

Mr. D. Paltiel, Statistician, 

Mr. P. 8. Rody, Member, 

Mr. P. R. Lewis, Member, 

Mr. T. D. McLaughlin, Member, 

Mr. R. H. Morrison, Member, 

Mr. W. G. McGregor, Member. 


The case on behalf of the Union was 
conducted by Mr. Kelly and Mr. Malone, 
with the assistance of the other members 
of their Committee and particularly Mr. 
Paltiel, one of their technical advisers. The 
case on behalf of the Company was con- 
ducted, as directed by Mr. McCracken, by 
himself and the other members of his 
Committee. 
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The requests made by the Union were 
requests which could be classed as economic 
in nature. They consisted of a request 
for wage increase of 35 per cent across- 
the-board, an escalator clause, a reduction 
in hours with maintenance of take-home 
pay for yardmen, a request for a seniority 
change covering yardmasters, a rule change 
covering yardmasters’ duties, and a reclassi- 
fication of the railway yards. 


The Company asked for three basic rule 
changes: A revision of the starting time 
rule for yard crews, extension of switching 
limits, and a request that pro rata rates be 
paid for second shift in yard service start- 
ing within a twenty-four hour period. 


The issues were very thoroughly can- 
vassed by both parties. The Union went 
to great lengths to show the necessity for 
their various requests, particularly with 
regard to the request for wage increases. 
They attempted to show that there were 
many grounds which would entitle them to 
varying amounts of increase, but that when 
taken in conjunction showed, in their view, 
that their request for 35 per cent increase 
was most reasonable. They advanced many 
arguments supporting their escalator clause, 
as well as their demand for a 40-hour 
week with maintenance of take-home pay 
for yardmen. In the latter connection, 
they pointed to the experience on American 
railways, which they felt was the place to 
look for a proper comparison on this issue. 

The Company, on their part, supported 
their requests by attempting to show that 
the rules concerning which they were 
asking for amendment or elimination had 
been in effect for many years, some since 
1919, and had grown antiquated. They 
had by changing conditions become burden- 
some and expensive and, In the opinion of 
the Company, generally detrimental to the 
efficient operation of the Railway. They 
went most thoroughly into the operation of 
each rule, and attempted to show that the 
rules in question had very little foundation 
in reason, and were merely a growth which 
had over the years attached themselves 
to the agreement between the parties. 
There was considerable rebuttal evidence 
given by the Company with regard to the 
cost factors involved in the various 
monetary requests of the Union. There 


was considerable stress given to the fact 
that, if the Union request for a 35 per 
cent increase were granted, the cost factor 
to the Railway would be prohibitive, and 
that a reduction of hours for yardmen 
would seriously aggravate that cost, without 
considering any other requests. In addi- 
tion, the Company went very thoroughly 
into the increase in the cost of living, and 
pointed out that, taken from the date of 
the last settlement, it would be substan- 
tially less than 6 per cent rather than the 
10-3 per cent which was set out by the 
Union. 

The position of the Company and its 
ability to pay, by reason of its fixed 
rate structure, was thoroughly canvassed, 
and generally the Company took the posi- 
tion that, while the men were entitled to 
be given justice, they were not entitled to 
receive unreasonable increases at the 
expense of the general Railway operation. 
The Company urged the amendments 
which they requested be considered favour- 
ably, as they felt that they tended to go to 
the whole issue of the efficient operation 
of the Railway, and that that could not be 
carried out if the present archaic rules, of 
which these were some, remained in effect 
indefinitely. They asked that the Railway 
be put in a position where it could success- 
fully compete in the transportation field. 

All issues were competently met and 
thoroughly discussed by all parties, both by 
way of defence and by way of rebuttal on 
defence, so that the Board would have the 
assistance of everyone’s point of view 
before we made any attempt to formulate 
our report. After the issues had been 
thoroughly placed before us, and after the 
Board had met in executive session to 
correlate our thinking, the Board met the 
parties and made a serious attempt to see 
if there was any possibility of getting the 
parties on some common ground towards a 
settlement. It was found that there was 
no such possibility, and the Board, there- 
fore, found itself in the position of making 
our findings and formulating our report. 
We do this with the feeling that, while 
there are some serious differences between 
the parties on the issue of wages, and on 
some of the other issues for that matter, 
the parties will, after having received the 
report, find it possible to renew negotia- 
tions and work out a settlement along the 
lines set out in this report. 

Generally speaking, this Board does not 
consider that there is any special sanctity 
to be found in a set of rules merely 
because they have been in effect a great 
number of years. Neither are we able to 
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find that the fact that those rules orig- 
inated from the so-called MacAdoo award 
makes them any more sound in principle 
than any other rule. Conversely, we are 
not prepared to find that the fact that 
these rules came to Canada in the 
MacAdoo award from the United States 
should make them any less acceptable to 
us. In our opinion, every rule or term of 
any contract must justify itself by its own 
terms, and in the net analysis by its result 
in operation. These rules have, in some 
cases, been in effect for some number of 
years. This fact must be considered when 
we come to assessing the value of the 
particular rule. If they had not been 
relatively satisfactory, surely they would 
have been changed during the years. On 
the other hand, conditions do change from 
time to time and old rules do have a 
tendency to become obsolete, antiquated 
and no longer useful. Some may become 
definitely harmful and a hindrance. If this 
be the case, we feel that it is in the 
interests of both Management and the 
Employees that these antiquated, harmful 
or damaging rules should be changed, 
whether it be at the request of the Union 
or at the request of the Company. This 
must be so, even if a number of persons 
large or small are adversely affected by the 
change. We must remember that the 
interests of each employee by and large 
must be identified with the common 
interest. No individual has.a higher right 
than the greatest number, and therefore 
no special group has a right to maintain 
a rule which may grant special privilege, 
but which in giving that special privilege 
does so at the expense of the larger group. 
It seems to us that the individual interest 
must be governed by the group or overall 
interest. Following this thought, it seems 
to us that the only way by which the 
interests of the employees generally can 
be maintained is to see to it that the 
Railway operates efficiently. In other 
words, the interests of both Management 
and the Employees must stem from a 
healthy operation of the Railway. This 
must be without exploitation on either side. 
The Railway must be allowed to operate 
efficiently, while the employees must. be 
paid and provided with conditions of work 
which will recognize the dignity of the 
individual as well as the real contribution 
which he gives to the, operation of the 
Company. In addition, we must remember 
that the welfare of this country as a whole 
is more than we wish to admit dependent 
upon the Railways. The welfare of the 
Railways, in turn, depends largely on 
co-operation between its employees and, its. 
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management. It follows, then, that the 
disputes involved in this Conciliation must 
be worked out, not in the interests of the 
Company, not in the interests of the 
employee, but in the interests of both 
parties without any bias towards either. 
We have approached the issues with these 
thoughts in mind. 


On the question of the request for wage 
adjustments, which will be specifically 
referred to later on in this report, we feel 
that we must approach the problem bearing 
in mind the following factors, in addition 
to those above set out: The men, in our 
opinion, have made out a case for some 
increase in their wage rates, if we are 
prepared to concede that the cost of living 
with its related factors has a bearing on 
wage rates. It would be well to remember, 
in this connection, that cost of living as 
tied to the index, or any cost of living 
increase however measured, where it is 
present with an inflationary trend carries 
with it where there is no escalator arrange- 
ment a cumulative loss to the worker, or 
for that matter to the salaried employee. 
In addition, and as a co-existent factor in 
the question of cost of living, but not 
measured by any index, is the question of 
direct and indirect taxation, which has been 
and is continuing to mount, with its impact 
upon the income of the individual and its 
resultant reduction in the standard of 
living of that individual. In this connec- 
tion, it might be well for us to remember, 
however, that the Railway trainmen are no 
different than is any other segment of 
society in so far as the impact of taxation 
is concerned. All these factors may well 
be considered when assessing the issue of 
the rising cost of living and how it affects 
the individual in relation to an increase in 
wage which he may or may not have made 
out. There are other arguments advanced 
in this Conciliation dealing with the in- 
crease of productivity of the individual 
trainman and the collateral arguments that 
the trainman is entitled to his share in the 
increase in the national production or the 
increase in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices available to each person in this 
country. 

We think most of us agree and must 
agree that the cost of living with its 
correlated factors is a matter of great 
importance to any person living on a 
fixed income, whether it be an hourly wage 
or a salary, and that the individual who 
can point to an increase in the cost of 
living without a like increase in his wage 
has, to some degree, made out a case for 
adjustment. How far that wage adjust- 
ment should go depends on how far back 
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one is prepared to go in making com- 
parisons, and how many factors recited 
above are to be considered to have an 
impact upon the wage rate. 


The Board was not particularly impressed 
by the argument that the individual 
employee had a claim to increase in his 
wage rate to provide for the purchase by 
him of his share in the goods and services 
made available by the increased national 
production. There is no doubt that in- 
directly every person has a stake or share 
in that increased national production and 
the goods and services made available 
thereby, but we feel that this argument 
does not directly enter into the wage 
problem as a basis for increase, and that 
the share in those goods and services is 
automatically covered in any scale of living 
or in any increase in wages which may be 
measured by any general basis of com- 
parison. To utilize the increase in national 
production as a basis or argument from any 
other standpoint seems to us to be 
fallacious, because it is not so much 
national production that counts in this 
regard as does national consumption, and 
we have no evidence of increase on that 
basis. Even if we had, however, it appears 
to us that it is going too far to say that 
this is a separate element involved in 
wages which must be considered, because 
we feel it is a matter which is automati- 
cally taken care of by the economy of the 
country. The Board was also not impressed 
with the argument that there had been a 
significant increase in the productivity of 
trainmen. The evidence did not seem to 
completely bear out this thesis. It may be 
that there is some truth in this statement, 
but once again it depends on where the 
base of comparison is taken. If we com- 
pare the present to certain periods of slack 
operation of the Railway in the past, it 
may be that by comparison the trainman 
is producing more now than he did then. 
Such a comparison, however, does not seem 
to us to be valid. We feel that the only 
fair comparison would be between rela- 
tively equal periods where some techno- 
logical change such as introduction of 
diesel power might possibly have been the 
basis for a change in work load. Under 
those conditions, there might have been a 
change in productivity which would have 
to be recognized. There was no evidence 
before us here that there was any such 
factor involved. Nevertheless it is true 
that all these factors must be considered, 
and must be weighed when arriving at a 
figure which would be a proper figure upon 
which to fix the rates for the Railway at 
this time. 


There is an additional factor, however, 
which must be considered. The wage rates 
were fixed by agreement on April 1, 1951, 
at which time the last known index figure 
was that of February 1, 1951, of 175-2. 
It would seem that there would be much 
to be said for the argument that, when 
two parties sit down and agree upon a rate, 
the resultant rate is usually a fair one. 
Such agreement, therefore, should at least 
leave room for the argument that we 
should not go back of February 1, 1951 
in making our comparisons for wage in- 
crease. Were this done, and were we to 
take into consideration the present index 
of 184:8, we would probably find that the 
amount of increase indicated would be 
substantially less than 6 per cent. There 
is another factor which must be considered 
in our thinking upon this matter. It is 
to be found in settlements with the Loco- 
motive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Conductors. It is true that these 
settlements, except in so far as they may 
lend some confirmation to the basic argu- 
ment of rate structure, should have no 
effect upon this Board because those 
organizations deal for their own member- 
ship, and in no sense are or should be 
allowed to set the bargaining for other 
groups. The Company also alleged at the 
hearings that they had offered the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen during 
negotiations a 9 per cent increase, which 
was refused and subsequently withdrawn. 
The Company now takes the position that, 


under present conditions, they are not’ 


prepared to make so high an offer. 


There is an additional and _ very 
important factor involved in this wage 
issue. It might be considered from the 
aspect of ability to pay. Without ques- 
tion, the operation of the Railways in this 
country is marginal. Their rate structure 
is a controlled structure, and one which is 
rather judiciously guarded by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. This fact has 
been borne out by the recent decision of 
that Board refusing an increase in freight 
rates to the Railways. This refusal, how- 
ever, is not the last word and cannot be 
considered to be the whole answer because, 
if other factors in the future are put before 
that Board on another application, it may 
be that they in their wisdom may deal 
differently with it. The question which is 
far more important for us to consider in 
the matter of this Conciliation is how 
much rate increase would be possible for 
the Railways to add to their present rates 
without invoking the law of diminishing 
returns and crippling the operation of the 
Railways from a competitive. standpoint. 


There is no doubt that other forms of 

transport take a great deal of the business 
now, and if the rates were increased sub- 
stantially, those other forms of transport 
would take an even greater share of that 
business. Such: a result could have a 
disastrous effect upon the Railway 
employees themselves. It has been said 
with truth that the Railway employees 
should not be asked to subsidize the oper- 
ation of the Railways in the interest of 
the country at large. With that statement 
every member of this Board agrees. It has 
also been said that it is the special duty 
of the federal Government of this country 
to see that the Railways operate by what- 
ever means may be necessary to that end. 
The statement is true in so far as it goes, 
but it cannot be expected that any govern- 
ment could or would be justified in sub- 
sidizing a Railway operation for the express 
purpose of putting the Railway employees 
in an especially favourable position in 
relation to their fellow workers in this 
country. We must approach the problem 
from the standpoint of doing justice to the 
men, but at the same time we must do 
justice to the Railways and to the country 
at large. 

This Board, after hearing all the repre- 
sentations and bearing all these factors in 
mind, are prepared now to find that there 
should be a wage increase across-the-board 
at this time of 12 per cent. In making 
this recommendation, we point out that if 
computed on the average of basic wage 
rates ($1.29 per hour), it would mean about 
154 cents per hour, but if calculated on 
the average hourly earnings ($1.66 per 
hour) as shown to us by the Union, it 
would mean 19-9 cents per hour. In view 
of the fact that earnings are affected in 
reality by any recommendation, the latter 
figure is the effective one in fact. While 
this amount is considerably higher than 
the amount indicated by the present cost- 
of-living index, nevertheless when the other 
factors are considered, we feel this increase 
is indicated. We do, however, make this 
recommendation conditional upon the 
acceptance by the employees of certain 
rule changes which we are recommending 
in this report, because we feel that in part 
some of the increase must be earmarked 
for the purchase by the Railway of certain 
changes in the rules. Certainly the amount 
of our wage recommendation would not be 
as high if it were not coupled with the 
rules recommendations. 

This wage recommendation is made at 
the instance of the Chairman, with the 
somewhat reluctant concurrence of Mr. 
Mathews. Mr. Mathews had felt that a 
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9, per. cent ,increase would be more in 
accord with the realties of the situation. 
but to get an. effective report of this 
Board and.to avoid a disagreement, bear- 
ing in mind that there can be no 
retroactivity involved in this recommenda- 
tion because of the agreement between the 
parties shown to us at the sessions of the 
Board, he has decided to concur with the 
Chairman in making this recommendation. 


On the question of escalator clause, we 
do not feel that we can make a recom- 
mendation at this time for such a clause 
in this contract: We base our findings, in 
this connection, on the fact that, in view 
of the complicated system of payment in 
the Railway set-up, an escalator clause 
would be almost an impossibility from an 
administration standpoint. It could not be 
expected to operate even from the stand- 
point of the most optimistic except on a 
half yearly basis by reason of the com- 
plicated pay system of the Railways. We 
recognize there is much to be said for it 
if the cost of living is a decisive factor 
in the wage adjustment. On the other 
hand, in our opinion there is more to be 
said against it from a practical standpoint, 
particularly when in fairness any cost-of- 
living adjustment, if accepted on principle, 
should have to go up and down. This, 
we recognize, would not work out in a 
satisfactory manner, and we would there- 
fore feel that the factors against it are so 
great and the benefit of it so doubtful at 
the present time, that it should not be 
recommended. 


On the Union’s request for a 40-hour 
week for yardmeh,’ we recognize that the 
40-hour week is more and more becoming 
a pattern in industry in this country. We 
recognize, too; that the 40-hour week for 
yardmen is in effect’ on certain American 
railroads, but we' bear in mind the fact 
that those railroads are by no means a 
majority.’ Even where it has been placed 
in effect in'the United States, we believe 
that it has been done without a complete 
maintenance of take-home pay. We do not 
feel that without this maintenance factor 
it would be acceptable to the men in 
Canada. In addition, we wish to point out 
that the conditions in Canada are not the 
conditions in United States, and this applies 
most particularly to railways, because here 
with our sparse population and our long rail 
lines the conditions of operation cannot 
even be compared to the operations across 
the border, where the population is dense 
and the railways serve a much greater 
population per mile of line. Therefore, in 
our opinion a comparison between condi- 
tions here and there, in most instances, is 
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not valid. From the evidence both for and 
against, we recognize that no doubt it 
could be done, but in our opinion the cost 
factor would be prohibitive, particularly in 
view of the fact that our railway operation 
is at best marginal. From the evidence, 
we understand that the reduction in hours 
as requested, with a maintenance of take- 
home pay would cost this Railway an 
amount which is completely out of line to 
the benefits of the change. We, therefore, 
do not recommend that there be any 
change for yardmen in their hours at this 
time. 


The union has made a number of requests 
for rule changes, the first one with which 
we propose to deal being in connection 
with baggagemen and trainmen handling 
Government mail. The request which 
applies to Eastern lines is that trainmen and 
baggagemen who are required to handle 
Government mail be paid a minimum of 
$8 and a maximum of $25 per month, 
rates to be set according to the number of 
points serviced and the number of bags 
handled on runs, and the arrangement to 
be made between the General Manager and 
the General Chairman. The suggested 
amendment contains certain terms which 
merely go to set up the machinery under 
which this can be carried out. The Com- 
pany, of course, objects to this, taking the 
position that the men are paid for their 
time and whether they handle Government 
mail or some other baggage should be of 
very little difference to the men involved. 
We would be inclined to agree with the 
Company on their position, because very 
definitely, whatever the rate may be that 
is set for baggagemen, the Company is 
paying for the time of the individual con- 
cerned, and therefore is entitled to his full 
service whether that be carried out in 
handling Government mail or some other 
form of traffic. The principle behind the 
issue seems to be unworthy of too much 
consideration from the standpoint of prin- 
ciple, but there is a practice on some 
railways in this country whereby some such 
payments are made. We do not see why 
the Canadian Eastern Region should be in 
this regard placed in a different position 
than is the Canadian National Railways, 
and for that matter from the Canadian 
Pacific Western Region. The request here, 
however, appears to be larger than the 
allowance made on the CNR or on the 
CPR Western lines for like service. We 
would therefore, be prepared, taking all 
this into consideration, to recommend that 
the same arrangement be made with the 
baggagemen and trainmen on the CPR 
Eastern lines as exists on the CPR Western 


lines, and that the terms of their contract 
on this point be written into this contract. 


The next request by the Union for rule 
change is a request for payment ‘of 
terminal delay, both initial and final, on 
the Eastern Region. We do not propose to 
go into this requested rule in detail. On 
principle, we see no reason why initial and 
final terminal delay should not be paid 
unless there is some factor involved which 
would make it unfair. In this instance, 
there appears to be a factor which should 
be considered. It is paid on the Canadian 
National. In spite of this fact, the Cana- 
dian Pacific trainman, by reason of a 
different calculation of wage rates, makes 
a slightly higher take-home pay than does 
his counterpart on the other Railway where 
this is paid. It was suggested to us that 
the reason it is not paid is because the 
men at one time elected to take the rates 
without the initial and final terminal 
delay, and that actually it is figured in 
those rates. This would appear to be 
correct by reason of the comparisons. If 
this is correct, then we would be doing an 
injustice were we to recommend that it be 
paid at this time. We, therefore, do not 
recommend that there be any change in 
this regard. 

The Union has requested that extra yard 
engines in service five days, the starting 
time of which has not varied more than 
one hour and thirty minutes on any one 
of the five days, will thereafter be made 
a regular assignment and manned as such. 
It appears to us that, in view of our recom- 
mendations with regard to the starting time 
of yard engines, which will be made in this 
report on the Company’s request, that this 
request of the Union should be granted. 
If, on the other hand, the parties are not 
able to agree when they come to negotia- 
tions that the starting time restrictions 
generally will not be removed as we have 
recommended, then it would be iniquitous 
in our opinion that this rule should be 
changed as herein recommended. On this 
basis, therefore, and conditional upon the 
acceptance by the Union of the recom- 
mendation on the removal of the starting 
time rule, we are prepared to recommend 
that the Union’s request for alteration of 
this rule be granted. 

The Union has requested a change in 
Rule (S) of the Yardmen’s Agreement, 
which as we see it does not make any 
substantial change. It does limit the 
period within which, after booking rest, a 
yardman may be called to duty. Under 
the circumstances, we feel that this is a 


matter which should be settled by further 


negotiations, and not one with which we 
should interfere by recommendation at this 
time. 

The Union has requested, in addition, 
that the Yardmasters’ agreement in so far 
as it relates to rules be amended on the 
question of seniority so that it would read 
as follows:— 

Seniority. After April 1, 1952, yardmen 
working as part time yardmasters, who 
have accumulated sixty days as such, will 
be placed on the yardmasters’ seniority 
list and will thereafter continue to 
accumulate seniority as a yardmaster and 
will be given the privilege of bidding on 
all bulletined positions. They will take 
their seniority from the date they qualify 
under this rule, and in the event that 
more than one qualify on the same date, 
seniority in the service will govern. 

The Union, in making this request, has 
taken the position that many yardmen are 
used from time to time as temporary yard- 
masters, and that for some reason they 
never get the opportunity to become in 
fact yardmasters, as they never have the 
chance to bid in a regular job as such. 
The Company, on the other hand, takes 
the position that the question of promotion 
to yardmaster is a matter of discretion on 
the part of management, and that men 
might be satisfactory to do the job 
temporarily, but could never qualify to do 
it permanently. After considering the 
matter, it seems to this Board that the 
Company is adequately protected by the 
sixty day period. If they feel that certain 
men cannot qualify to become yardmasters, 
they do not have to use them as temporary 
yardmasters, and it seems to us that if 
they do use them for sixty days they must 
have confidence in them to do the job. 
If they have such confidence, we do not 
see why these men should not have the 
right to claim a permanent job. There is 
an additional factor, however, which was 
raised, and that was that not all yard- 
masters are picked from yardmen and that 
certain other Railway employees some- 
times are transferred to the yard as yard- 
masters. We see no reason why this 
should not be allowed to take place. 
Therefore, we are prepared to recommend 
that the Union’s requested rule change be 
granted, after the word “yardmen” in the 
first line has been struck out and the word 
“employees” written in. The suggested 
rule would now read:— 


Seniority. After April 1, 1952, employees 
working as part time yardmasters, who 
have accumulated sixty days as such, will 
be placed on_the yardmasters’ seniority 
list and will thereafter continue to 
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accumulate seniority as a yardmaster and 
will be given the privilege of bidding on 
all bulletined positions. They will take 
their seniority from the date they qualify 
under this rule, and in the event that 
more than one qualify on the same date, 
seniority in the service will govern. 


The next request by the Union in 
connection with yardmasters is a request 
that general yardmasters, assistant general 
yardmasters, yardmasters and assistant 
yardmasters will not be allowed to throw 
switches, give any signals except to prevent 
accident, make up or bleed off cars, check 
or weigh cars, or perform any duties which 
come within the scope of other classes of 
employees. It is urged in support of the 
request for this change that, if yardmasters 
or their superiors step in and do these 
things, they are creating a safety hazard. 
The Railway does not agree that this is 
the fact, and it seems to us a rather 
unusual proposition. It would seem to us 
that the opposite would be the more likely 
to be the truth, and it is certain that if 
such restrictions were placed upon the 
yardmasters there would be a detraction 
from the authority of the men in charge 
of the yards, which would seriously affect 
their prestige with their subordinates, 
which is so essential for them to carry 
out properly their duties in the operation 
of the yards. We would, therefore, refuse 
to make a recommendation as requested. 

The next request wtih regard to yard- 
masters is that there be a change in the 
classification of yards. This, in our opinion, 
is a monetary request and as such has a 
significant cost factor. In addition, unless 
there was something shown which would 
prove to us that there is a basis for a 
re-classification of the yards, it seems to 
us that we would be exceeding our duties 
to interfere. In our opinion, primarily it 
is the duty of the Company to classify its 
system, whether it be a matter of yards 
or some other operation. The Union, of 
course, has the responsibility to see that 
this classification in so far as it affects the 
employees has been properly done. Noth- 
ing was shown to us in the evidence which 
would, in our opinion, show that the action 
taken has been improper and, therefore, 
there seems to be no basis for a recom- 
mendation for change. We, therefore, do 
not recommend that there be any change 
at this time in the classification of the 
yards. 

The Company has made some requests 
for rule change. Their first proposal is 
that the restrictions on starting time of 
yard engines be removed. At the present 
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time, yard crews may be started only as 
laid down in Rule (E) on the Eastern 
Region. This rule is broken down into 
seven subsections or clauses. The first 
section in the Company’s proposal would 
be maintained, as it is merely a statement 
of principle. The second and third sec- 
tions would be amended to make it 
possible for the crews to be started accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the service, but 
at regular times. The difficulties appear to 
arise by reason of the fact that on regular 
assignments in continuous service the 
starting times are limited under the present 
rule to the hours between 6.30 a.m. and 
8 am., 2.30 p.m. and 4 p.m., and 10.30 
pm. and midnight. Where the shifts are 
continuous but only two shifts are worked, 
the periods under the present rule are 
limited to any of the periods above set 
out in paragraph 2. The Company takes 
the position that these restrictions ham- 
string the effective operation of the yard 
in that a crew may not be needed and 
may not have any work to do at the time 
that it is required that they be started, if 
they are to be available when there is work 
for them, and yet once the work is avail- 
able there is too much for it to do before 
the end of the shift. The result, according 
to the Railway, is duplication and extra 
assignments, and therefore does not con- 
tribute either to the economic or efficient 
operation of the Railway. The Union 
against this takes the position that these 
hours are reasonable hours for the con- 
venience of the men, and that if the work 
is properly spaced it should have no detri- 
mental effect, and it is because of ineffi- 
ciency in management that any difficulty 
arises under the present rule. It appears 
to us that, in spite of the position taken 
by the Union in regard to this rule, there 
must be some loosening of it if the Rail- 
ways are to continue in efficient operation. 
The employees are paid and should be well 
paid for the service they render to the 
Railway, but at the same time it cannot 
be expected that the Railway should be 
required to pay for time which cannot be 
utilized. We can see no particular sanctity 
about the starting hours which are laid 
down in this rule. There is no doubt that 
every man is entitled to regularity of 
employment and some regularity as to 
when his time to work and his time off 
shall come, but whether that time be 
6 am., 8 a.m. or some other time should 
make little difference to him, providing 
it is regular. This, we feel, is a case 
where from every angle the Railway is 
right and their request for amendment 
should be granted. We would, therefore, 


recommend that Rule (E) of the Eastern 
agreement be amended and be re-written 
as follows:— 
Paragraph 1 in its present form. 
Paragraph 2 to read as follows:— 


Where regular assignments are worked 
jin continuous service, 1.e., the second crew 
relieves the first, the third crew relieves 
the second and the first crew relieves the 
third, the starting time for the first crew 
shall be between 6 a.m. and 8 a.m. 


Paragraph 3 should be written as 
follows :— 


Starting time of yard assignments other 
than those specified in the preceding 
clause, including extras, shall be in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the service. 

We would eliminate Paragraphs 4, 5, 6 
and 7 from the rule, and we would so 
recommend. 

In view of the fact that the same request, 
as above set out, applies to the Western 
agreement, we would recommend that the 
appropriate rule of the Western agreement 
be altered in the same fashion as we have 
recommended in connection with the 
Eastern agreement. 

The Company’s second request is in 
connection with the extension of switching 
limits to meet industrial expansion. The 
Company takes the position that by reason 
of industrial expansion of this country the 
existing switching limits have become 
antiquated, and that industrial develop- 
ment has gone far beyond them. It is 
pointed out that the result of this indus- 
trial expansion is that in some instances 
which are not at all limited road engines 
have to be brought in to industrial centres 
from distant division points, and some of 
which are as far as a hundred odd miles 
away, to do switching, in spite of the fact 
that a switching engine assigned to an 
adjacent yard would be within two or three 
miles of the tracks in question. This 
results in a very great hardship and a very 
great waste to the Railway. Not only does 
it cost the Railway from a financial stand- 
point, but it tends at the same time to 
limit the service which may be given to 
industries and thereby plays in the hands 
of the Railway’s competitors. Surely, from 
the standpoint of self-preservation, neither 
the men nor the Railway desire this result. 
It is true that from the men’s standpoint 
certain roadmen may lose what they may 
consider to be vested rights if the switch- 
ing limits are adjusted without those men 
being given opportunity to transfer from 
road service to yard service. We can see 
no valid objection other than this to the 


request of the Railway. It would seem 
that something should be worked out that 
would be equitable to the men who would 
be affected by this change, but this should 
not be difficult if a certain amount of give 
and take is exhibited from both sides. In 
view of the fact that the rule which has 
been requested by the Railway, with the 
exception of the last paragraph, is in the 
Canadian National contract, we can see 
really no valid reason why it should not 
be put in this Railway contract. The last 
clause (c) of the rule is nothing but a 
statement which is contained in the present 
rule, and should, therefore, not constitute 
any difficulty. We would, therefore, recom- 
mend that the present rule be amended 
according to the proposal of the Company 
to read as follows:— 

(a) The necessity of changing or re- 
establishing recognized switching limits, in 
order to render switching services required 
because of extension of industrial activities 


and territorial extension of facilities must 
be recognized. 


(b) The present switching limits will be 
designated by general notice at all points 
where yard engines are assigned and will 
only be changed by negotiations between 
the proper Officer of the Company and the 
General Chairman. ‘The concurrence of 
the General Chairman will not be with- 
held when it can be shown that changes 
are necessitated by industrial activities 
and territorial extension of facilities. 
Yard limit boards may or may not indi- 
cate switching limits. 


(c) This rule is not intended to prevent 
the Company from using yardmen to switch 
industrial tracks within a _ reasonable 
distance of existing terminal switching 
limits. 

The third proposal of the Company is 
a request that pro rata rates be paid for a 
second shift in yard service starting within 
a twenty-four hour period. We are quite 
well aware that the Company has made 
out a reasonable case for amendment. We 
do not feel that there is any particular 
sanctity for this rule because it came with 
the MacAdoo award, or because it was 
re-negotiated in 1948 in its present form. 
There are certain parts of it that, in our 
opinion, are justified. We would be quite 
prepared to say that, if a man is required 
by the Company and for Company con- 
venience to work a second shift in 24 hours, 
he should be paid the overtime rates, pro- 
viding it has all other incidents of overtime. 
We understand there is some question as 
to whether or not seniority rules under the 
terms of the agreement force the Company 
to call the man with seniority whether or 
not that man had had sufficient time off 
to avoid the necessity of payment of over- 
time rates. If this be the case and the 
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Company has no choice, it would seem 
that it should not carry with it a penalty 
payment. If, on the other hand, it is a 
call made according to the exigencies of the 
service for the benefit of the Company, one 
would feel that it was proper that they 
should pay penalty rates so that it would 
discourage the overtime work and act as 
a deterrent. The Union takes the position 
that the Company’s interpretation is not 
right. In view of this point of view, it 
would seem that there is very little differ- 
ence between the parties in actual fact. 
We think, therefore, that it can be settled 
between the parties without any great diffi- 
culty. In line, therefore, with the under- 
standing of the Union and in line with 
what we think is a proper solution, we 
would recommend that the rule be retained 
in its present form, but that there be a 
sub-note of clarification added to it in the 
following form:— 

Nothing in this agreement shall obligate 
the Railway to call a spare yardman who 
would be entitled to payment at overtime 
rates when there are available spare yard- 
men who could work on pro rata rates. 

With this not attached to form a part of 
the rule, we feel that the major objection 
to the rule would be overcome and _ it 
should be equitable from everyone’s stand- 
point. 

The Company’s last two requests apply 
both to the Eastern and to the Prairie 
and Pacific Regions, and therefore our 
recommendations apply to both Regions, 
and appropriate amendments should be 
made in line with the aforesaid recom- 
mendations. 

The Company’s next request for amend- 
ment was with regard to the yardmasters’ 
agreement. ‘This request involved to a 
great extent the same principles as were 
set out in the Company’s request for 
change in the starting time rule in so far 
as yard crews were concerned. They ask 
here that the starting time rule limitations 
be loosened and amended so that yard- 
masters’ hours would conform with yard- 
men’s hours. The reasoning which applied 
to the recommendations under that request 
as it applied to the yardmen applies to 
the recommendations here with equal 
strength. The Board have stated in their 
reasoning that they saw no particular 
sanctity in the hours set out in the old 
rules. We feel that the men are entitled 
to regularity of employment as well as 
regularity of working hours, and if started 
at a particular hour on one day should 
start at that hour every day, but to limit 
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those hours as in the present rule seems 
to us somewhat unreasonable. Therefore, 
we recommend that the rules in question 
be amended as follows:— 


That there be no change in Paragraph (a). 


That Paragraph (b) be deleted and the 
following substituted for it:— 

Starting time will be arranged to suit 
local conditions within the limitations of 
Paragraph (a). 

We would eliminate Paragraphs (c) and 
(d) completely. ; 

With regard to the request on split trick 
assignments, the Board recognizes the diffi- 
culties of the present rule from the stand- 
point of Management. We recognize, too, 
that the proposed rule would be of great 
advantage to the efficient operation of the 
Railway. At the same time, we also must 
recognize that the men involved would be 
subject to unfair treatment if the bald rule 
as suggested by the Company were adopted 
in its present form. We believe that sub- 
stantial justice could be done to both 
parties if the major portion of the old rule 
were maintained and the last sentence 
deleted from it and replaced by a require- 
ment which would allow the establishment 
of split trick assignments to meet special 
local conditions by agreement between the 
Company and the representatives of the 
employees. We would provide, in addition, 
that if agreement were not possible between 
the parties themselves, that there be a 
provision allowing it to be submitted to an 
arbitrator for final decision. We would, 
therefore, re-write Paragraph (e) dealing 
with split tricks so that it would read as 
follows :— 

When not more than two Yardmaster 
tricks are worked in any yard, assign- 
ments will be subject to negotiation 
between the Company and the representa- 
tives of the Yardmasters, and will not 
exceed a (8) working hours within a 
spread of ten (10) hours, provided that 
at points where only one (1) trick is 
worked and local conditions make this 
necessary, this period may be extended to 
eight (8) hours within twelve (12) hours. 
Other split trick assignments may be estab- 
lished to meet special local conditions in 
other yards by agreement between the 
Company and the accredited representa- 
tive of the employees. If the parties fail 
to agree to the establishment of these 
special split trick assignments to meet 
local conditions, then the matter may be 
referred to arbitration to settle the neces- 
sity and the basis as well as the condi- 
tions of the split trick assignment. 

Dated at Picton, Ontario, this 10th day 
of December, A.D. 1952. 


(Sgd.) Wiurriw 8. Lang, 
Chairman. - 

(Sgd.) Norman L. Matuews, 
Member. 


Report of the Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC 

It is with regret that I must report my 
inability to join in the Report of the 
Chairman, His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, 
and concurred in by Mr. Norman L. 
Mathews, QC. There are a number of 
statements in the Chairman’s_ general 
remarks which I do not approve, and 
there are a number of recommendations, 
particularly that with regard to wages, 
with which I emphatically disagree. 

I could not join for instance in the 
general statement that no _ individual 
employee has a higher right than the 
greatest number. This comment is made 
in the majority report in reference to 
proposed rule changes which have been in 
effect for many years and under which 
certain groups of men have acquired 
seniority rights. I submit that the interests 
of numbers however great do not brush 
aside the rights of their fellows however 
few in number or humble in position. This 
observation has particular reference to 
roadmen whom the Company would push 
aside in its own interests. 

The majority of the Board are not 
impressed with the men’s argument that 
they are entitled to share in the increase in 
national production and the Board would 
limit them to any general increase in wage 
rates which would form a basis for com- 
parison. If each were limited by what 
other workers receive, there could be no 
advance. If the workers are not entitled 
to share increased productivity, to whom 
should it go and to whom does _ it 
belong? I disagree heartily with any such 
philosophy. 

The Brotherhood has asked for an 
advance in wages of 35 per cent across 
the board, and has supported their request 
on the grounds of an increase in the cost 
of living, including a considerable burden 
of taxation on the one hand, and an 
increase in the productivity of their work 
and of Canada generally on the other hand, 
and they point out that the wages of the 
classes of employees which they represent 
have not advanced proportionately to the 
wages of other classes, and with wages in 
industry generally. The cost of living has 
risen since the last increase in wages given 
to these men in December 1950, when their 
last agreement was signed. At that time 
it stood at 171-1, and it increased during 
the period of the agreement to 188-7 in 
April 1952, when the Trainmen’s new agree- 
ment should come into effect, an advance 
of 10-3 per cent. 


The majority of the Board would limit 
consideration of increases in the cost of 
living to those which took place subse- 
quent to the signing of the last agreement, 
but that agreement was itself a com- 
promise, brought about by the play of 
many conflicting factors. The men asked 
for an increase of 30 cents per hour and 
finally accepted 144 cents per hour. If it 
is to be assumed as it suggested, that 
when the parties agree on an overall 
picture there the component details upon 
which compromises have been made are 
each and all adjusted on a basis of fair- 
ness and all closed to future considera- 
tion, settlements by compromise would be 
impossible. 

The increase in taxation to which the 
railroad has been subjected in recent years 
has been passed on by the Railway in 
increased passenger and freight rates to the 
general public. This is the rule with 
regard to taxes upon enterprise and pro- 
duction generally in both manufacture and 
commerce, and the men claim quite 
naturally that taxation is an element which 
enters into the maintenance of their 
standard of living. 


The Brotherhood claims that the workers 
in the Railway industry are entitled to 
share in the increased productivity of the 
business in which they are engaged as well 
as in the industrial progress of the nation 
as a whole. It is common knowledge that 
the Railways are hauling much more 
freight tons behind each locomotive than 
was possible a few years ago, and the 
introduction of diesel traction power will 
continue the trend upward sharply in the 
future. In 1939, the total value of goods 
and services produced in Canada amounted 
to 5-7 Billion Dollars; in 1950 it was 18-1 
Billion Dollars, more than three times the 
1939 figure, and in 1951 the figure is esti- 
mated at 21-2 Billion Dollars. Making all 
allowances for the increase of prices and 
the growth in population, it is stated that 
the amount of goods and services available 
for each person in Canada have increased 
from 1939 to 1951 by 52 per cent. The 
Brotherhood estimates that the standard of 
living could be half as high again in 1952 
as it was in 1939 measured in goods and 
services available. The Trainmen believe 
they are entitled to share to some extent 
in this progress. The Union was able to 
show increases in real wages to industry 
generally considerably in advance of the 
increases obtained by trainmen. 

In reply, the Railway management 
pointed out the increase in the operating 
ratio from 91:05 in 1950 to 94-37 in 1951. 
The difficulties encountered by Canadian 
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Railways in meeting their financial obliga- 
tions are serious, but this is not a good 
reason why their obligations should not be 
met. The Railway’s balance sheet is not 
an element in the cost of equipment and 
supplies, and, while the employees of the 
Brotherhood are vitally interested in the 
success of their industry, they must not 
be expected to work for a lower rate of 
wages than is justified by the facts. The 
Railways are Canada’s national life line, 
and have throughout their history been a 
concern of the Dominion Government. 
They are essential to the economy of 
Canada, and those in authority must take 
such steps as will enable them to pay their 
legitimate expenses. 

My fellow members of the Board con- 
cede that an increase is justified under all 
the circumstances, and they have recom- 
mended an advance of 12 per cent. I 
disagree only as to the amount. The 
Brotherhood has asked for 35 per cent, and 
weighing all the factors, and after a very 
extensive investigation, I am of opinion 
that the circumstances warrant and justify 
an increase of 20 per cent. The average 
basic rate of all employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway within the member- 
ship of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, as exhibited in their current 
agreement, is $1.30 per hour. The increase 
that I have suggested would raise the rate 
to $1.55-8 per hour, which is certainly not 
excessive when compared to wages paid in 
industry generally. It must be borne in 
mind that the members of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen are Conductors, 
Baggagemen, Brakemen and Switchmen in 
Yard Service. They are the men who 
operate the trains under all conditions of 
hardship and hazards. When one considers 
the exposure to which many of them are 
subjected, the irregular hours, and their 
hours away from home, and the responsi- 
bilities which they carry, it seems to me 
that the rate suggested is thoroughly 
justified. 

The wage recommendation in the majority 
Report makes the increase recommended 
conditional upon the acceptance by the 
employees of certain rule changes asked 
for by the employers and recommended in 
that report. I do not approve such a 
proceeding, and I am quite confident that 
the members of the Brotherhood will not 
willingly accept changes of rules which they 
consider to their advantage for any wage 
or other consideration. The rules in ques- 
tion must stand or fall on their own 
merits. It would be a mistake to consider 
them subject to the compulsion of financial 
considerations. 
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Wages should be set at a figure that is 
reasonable, and the rules should be con- 
sidered on the basis of relevant facts. Any 
suggestion that the men be coerced into 
accepting permanent rules by a withholding 
of any portion of the pay to which they 
are entitled would be keenly resented. 


The men have asked for an Escalator 
Clause in their prospective agreement, that 
is an increase in wages to offset increases 
in the cost of living should they occur. 
According to the decision of the Chairman 
and Mr. Mathews as set forth in the 
majority Report, this is decided against 
on the ground of difficulty in bookkeeping 
and budgeting, which make it neither 
feasible nor possible at this time. The 
writers, however, seemed to have over- 
looked the fact that the Escalator Clause, 
or a cost-of-living bonus, is in effect on 
every Railway in the United States bene- 
fiting more than a million employees, and 
including those Railway lines operating in 
the United States under the jurisdiction of 
both the Canadian National Railways and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Not only 
so, but a cost-of-living bonus was in effect 
at the instance of the Government of 
Canada itself, on the Railways of Canada 
during most of the years of the recent 
Great War. There is much to be said in 
favour of the Escalator Clause for it gives 
security against fluctuations in the cost-of- 
living and has been very widely used for 
this purpose in railroading and _ other 
industry and has not been found economi- 
cally unsound. 

The Brotherhood asks for a 40-hour week 
in Yard Service only, and the Chairman 
admits that the five-day week is becoming 
a pattern in industry in this country. That 
is so, and the rule is in effect in Yard 
Service in the United States on many of 
the major Railways of that country, for 
instance, the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, Ohio Lines, Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and other leading railways. 
The non-operating employees of both Cana- 
dian Railways now have it and as well the 
men who work in conjunction with the Yard 
Service employees, men who actually 
operate the cars, such for instance, as those 
who couple hose, inspect cars, repair cars, 
trackmen, maintenance forces and so forth, 
complementary to the Yard Service. All 
hourly paid men on the staffs of both 
Railroads of Canada are on a five-day week 
with the exception only of the Yard 
Service employees. They are the last ones 
to be included, and they are the very class 
who need it most. The work of the Yard- 
men is to be distinguished from other 


Railway trades in that they tramp about 
on foot, climb on and off cars, wind brakes 
and endure hard physical work in the open 
in all conditions of weather and in three 
shifts throughout the entire 24 hours of 
the day. I personally endorse the prin- 
ciple. Its application is coming inevitably, 
and the Railway management would do 
well to accept it gracefully and co-operate 
in making it effective by the Ist of 
October 1953. 


Request No. 1—Both the Brotherhood 
and the Management have made requests 
for rule changes. The Union has asked 
that baggagemen and trainmen on the 
Canadian Pacific Eastern Lines be paid for 
the handling of Government mail as they 
are in the Canadian Pacific Western Region 
and as they are in both Eastern and 
Western Regions of the Canadian National 
Railways. The majority Report recom- 
mends the granting of this request and 
with this recommendation, I agree. 

Request No. 2—Is for payment of initial 
and final terminal delay to trainmen in the 
Eastern Region of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, as is the rule on the Canadian 
National Railways. This request is denied 
by the majority members of the Board on 
the ground that in the Eastern Region 
Canadian Pacific trainmen receive a slightly 
higher take-home pay than do Canadian 
National trainmen. It is suggested that 
the terminal delay compensation is figured 
in the general pay rates, but this can 
hardly be so, because the difference in 
general pay rates on the two railroads is 
so small as to afford no reasonable offset 
to what may be expected from initial and 
final terminal delay payments. On the 
Canadian Pacific Eastern Division, through 
Freight Conductors are paid -09 cents per 
day and Brakemen are paid -07 cents per 
day in excess of what similar workers 
receive on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. This is an average of about one 
cent per hour and is so small that it may 
be disregarded. 

Initial’ and final terminal delay is paid 
to Engineers and firemen and has been for 
years on the very same trains upon which 
the majority Report would deny it to 
trainmen. Moreover, it is paid to trainmen 
on the Canadian Pacific Western Division 
on the Northern Alberta Railway, on the 
Ontario Northland Railway and on the 
Canadian National both East and West. 
Apparently, the only Railway where it is 
not paid is the Canadian Pacific Eastern 
Division. I disagree with the majority 
finding and recommend that this second 
request of the Brotherhood be granted. 


The majority of the Board recommend 
the granting of the men’s request that extra 
yard engine crews when in service for five 
days with a starting time that has not 
varied more than one hour and _ thirty 
minutes, thereafter be deemed to be a 
regular assignment and be treated as such, 
but the majority Report adds—only on 
condition that the Brotherhood sacrifice the 
protection of the starting time rule. Were 
the men to accept the condition, their loss 
would far exceed their gain. I again 
object to attaching conditions of this kind. 
The request should be considered upon its 
merits and extra yard engines crews should 
be regularly assigned after a certain period 
of uniform service, or they should not be 
regularly assigned. I think it is unreason- 
able that engines, and of course their crews, 
should work indefinitely under regular con- 
ditions and not be regularly assigned, and 
I recommend that this request of the 
Brotherhood be granted. 

The Union has requested a change in 
Rule (S) of the Yardmen’s agreement which 
limits the period within which, after book- 
ing rest, a yardman may be called for duty. 
At the present time, a yardman after 12 
hours of duty may not be called for 
further duty until after the expiration of 
the usual period of rest, and the Brother- 
hood maintains that he should be per- 
mitted to book rest immediately on the 
conclusion of 8 hours, which is the regula- 
tion day’s work. Both Management and 
the Union were of opinion that this matter 
could be worked out harmoniously, and the 
Board is accordingly unanimous in making 
no recommendation. 

The Brotherhood has asked that Yard- 
men after working for sixty days as 
Yardmaster be given Yardmaster seniority 
listing, so that thereafter they may bid 
for bulletined Yardmaster positions. At 
the hearing we were told of Yardmen who 
had worked for years as extra or temporary 
Yardmasters and who had never been 
permitted to bid for permanent appoint- 
ments. Notwithstanding the Company con- 
tention that promotion is exclusively a 
function of management, I agree with the 
other Members of the Board in changing 
the rule in the terms set forth in the 
majority Report. 

Yardmasters make the plans for the 
switching of cars, and the Yardmen carry 
them out. The men complain that quite 
frequently Yardmasters interfere in the 
operation in an unexpected and unpredict- 
able manner, creating situations which are 
both annoying and dangerous. A train is 
being broken up, it may be on a dark and 
even stormy night. The cars are fanning 
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out down different tracks for sorting pur- 
poses. The work is proceeding according 
to plan, when suddenly out of the office 
comes a Yardmaster, carrying a yardman’s 
lantern, and shoots a car down a switching 
track. The shock and disruption can be 
imagined, along with the hazards. The 
Brotherhood asks that Yardmasters be pro- 
hibited from throwing switches or giving 
signals except to prevent accidents in cases 
of emergency. ‘They would have Yard- 
masters make plans, supervise, start and 
stop operations and generally act in a 
managerial capacity, and not interfere in 
duties which are the function of other 
classes of employees. The majority of the 
Board refuse the men’s request on the 
ground that it would lessen the authority 
of the Yardmasters when in charge of the 
switching yards. It seems to me that the 
Brotherhood’s proposed rule would lessen 
the abuse of authority and that manage- 
ment should readily consent to some regu- 
lation which would confine Yardmasters to 
Yardmasters work, and I so recommend. 


The Union is interested in the classifica- 
tion of switching yards, because the rates 
of pay to Yardmen are greater in first 
class yards than in second class yards, and 
greater in second class than in third class. 
The Brotherhood maintains that the present 
classification is antiquated and is not in 
keeping with modern conditions. The 
majority Report is to the effect that the 
classification of yards is a function of 
management. I agree that the Board is not 
in a position to reclassify yards, but when 
I see such places as North Bay which has 
long been regarded as a railway terminal 
of three railways; London, Ontario, which 
is a great City, Ottawa, Kenora, Brandon 
and other important railway centres classi- 
fied as second class yards, I have confidence 
in recommending that Management confer 
with the Brotherhood immediately with a 
view to reclassification. 


I now turn to Rule changes requested by 
the Company. 


The majority Report argue that time 
does not sanctify rules and it would grant 
the request of the Company that, in effect, 
starting time regulations in Yard service be 
abolished and the matter of when men 
commence work be left entirely in the 
discretion of local Yard managements, in 
accordance with their individual whims or 
the exigencies of the service. Were the 
amending Rule recommended by the 
majority Report of the Board adopted, 
there would be no regularity protection left 
for the workers, who thereafter might just 
as well have their names on the spare board 
to be called at any moment of the day or 
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night. I am sure that the Chairman does 
not wish such a condition to be brought 
about, but such would be the result of his 
recommendation. 


The starting time Rule was introduced 
into Canada with the adoption of the 
McAdoo Award in 1919, and has been in 
effect on all railroads of United States and 
Canada ever since, and were the majority 
recommendation accepted the Canadian 
Pacific Railway would operate under 
arrangements with regard to starting times 
drastically different from any other Rail- 
way in North America. It is significant 
that the Canadian National management 
did not join in this request of the Canadian 
Pacific, nor did the Canadian National 
Management mention any of the com- 
plaints voiced by the Canadian Pacific. It 
is natural that Management should desire 
the abolition of all restrictions upon its 
freedom of action, but it is equally to be 
expected that the employees will resist 
innovations that encroach upon the routine 
of their lives, their health and wellbeing. 


The Canadian Pacific Management has 
all the latitude really required in respect 
to starting time in Yard service, and 
should there be any special local condition 
to be met, it can be dealt with by confer- 
ence between Company and Union. In my 
opinion, the Company’s request should be 
refused and the majority recommendation 
should be rejected and this applies equally 
to the Eastern and Western Regions. 


It is futile to detail the many reasons 
why switching yards should be extended 
from time to time to meet the require- 
ments of changing conditions and an 
expanding economy; we all agree, and the 
Brotherhood has signified its willingness to 
accept the amended Rule as drawn by 
Company representatives. The only diffi- 
culty lies in the Company’s refusal to take 
care of the employees whose seniority 
rights are invaded by the proposed changes. 
Yardmen do the switching in the Yards to 
their outside limits, while roadmen give 
similar service to those industries located 
outside the yards. If the yard limits are 
extended for a number of miles in some 
instances as proposed, certain roadmen will 
be out of work. For instance, in the 
Vancouver district there are six or eight 
road crews operating within the proposed 
extension of the Vancouver yard. Were 
the new Rule adopted as proposed, the 
Company could extend the limit, discharge 
the roadman crews, some of whom have 
many years seniority, and hire new yard- 
men to do the work. Is there not some 
significance in the fact that the Company 


has so far refused to accept the following 
clause as an addition by the Union to the 
tule proposed by the Company :— 
In the extension of switching limits, the 
rights of roadmen thereon will be con- 
served by negotiations respecting the allo- 


cation of work between road and yard 
men. 


If the Brotherhood’s fears are unwarranted 
with respect to the Company’s intentions, 
why does management refuse to conserve 
the seniority rights of the displaced road- 
men? All the Union requires is that the 
roadmen be given the same seniority rights 
within the yard in the allocation of work 
which they possessed on the same tracks 
outside the yard prior to the extension. 
The railroad system of North America is 
based on a seniority way of life, and it 
need not be expected that Roadmen will 
willingly consent to their work being taken 
over by newly hired employees, and with 
the work their jobs. 

The majority Members of the Board 
agree that the seniority rights of the road- 
men should be protected, but, in the rule 
change proposed, the majority Report fails 
to do so. I recommend that the Com- 
pany’s proposed Rule be adopted, but only 
on acceptance by the Company of the 
Brotherhood’s protective clause. 

I am of opinion that the Company is not 
justified in its proposed Rule change which 
would relieve it from the necessity of 
paying overtime when it requires a yard- 
man to perform a second shift within a 
24-hour period after having already served 
an eight-hour day. The Board is unanimous 
in recommending that the overtime rule 
be retained and also that it be made clear 
beyond misunderstanding that seniority 
rights do not require the Company to call 
for second shift an employee entitled to 
overtime when one is available at pro rata 
rate. 

In its next request, the Company would 
throw open the starting times of Yard- 
masters in the same manner as they would 
deal with the starting times of Yard crews, 
so that both yardmen and yardmasters 
might be called for service at any hour 
of the day or night as may suit the 
impulse of local management or, as it is 
called, the requirements of the service. All 
that I have said above applies, and I need 
not repeat it. The granting of such a 
request is to my understanding of the facts 
unthinkable, and I recommend accordingly. 

The Company asks that the rule with 
regard to split tricks be amended to allow 
Management to scatter the 8 hours of the 
Yardmen’s day through periods of ten to 


twelve hours at will and without consulta- 
tion with representatives of the men 
affected. This request, the majority of the 
Board rejects, but of its own volition, 
recommends that when the representatives 
of the parties disagree the matter be 
referred to arbitration, something which 
neither Management nor the Brotherhood 
requested. Such a proposal was not even 
discussed at the hearings, probably because 
both parties recognized the impracticability 
of arbitrating minor points of local man- 
agement which are continuously arising and 
frequently of temporary duration. 

Under the rule as it now stands, when 
not more than two Yardmaster tricks are 
worked in any yard, split trick assignments 
are subject to negotiations between the 
Company and representatives of the Yard- 
masters and must not exceed 8 working 
hours within a spread of 10 hours. When 
only one trick is worked and local condi- 
tions make it necessary, the spread may 
be 12 hours. Other split trick assignments 
may be etsablished to meet special local 
conditions in other yards by agreement 
between the Company and the accredited 
representatives of the employees. 

Thus in all but the smallest yards, men 
divide their day into two or more parts in 
so-called split tricks only on consent. 
Split tricks are undesirable from the 
worker’s standpoint and by this require- 
ment of consent of the Brotherhood, their 
number is held down to that actually 
required. The system has worked most 
harmoniously in the past and the real 
requirements of management have always 
been met. 

Now it is recommended by the majority 
of the Board (though asked for by neither 
party) that when the Brotherhood con- 
siders a Company demand for a split trick 
unnecessary the matter be referred to 
arbitration, so that if the majority of the 
Arbitrators agree with the Company men 
will be asked to work under conditions to 
which their Union has not agreed and to 
which the men object. The purpose of 
the recommendation is no doubt to bring 
about a progressive and harmonious admin- 
istration in the yards in question, but 
unfortunately for the recommendation the 
conditions which would in fact result would 
be anything but harmony, and would be 
more likely to be retrogressive, than 
progressive. The basic idea of arbitration 
is disagreement, and there has been sub- 
stantially no disagreement in the past. The 
introduction of compulsion following an 
adverse decision of a Board is utterly 
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unnecessary and inadvisable and I recom- 
mend against it, leaving the present rule 
to continue to operate as at present drawn. 

There is one more point in the majority 
Report with which I must deal, and that 
is the suggestion that there can be no 
retroactivity in the Board’s recommenda- 
tion because of an agreement between the 
parties. The agreement to which the 
Report must refer is that dated the 4th 
day of February 1932, which reads in part 
as follows:— 

It is agreed that in the event of any 
disputes arising in future in respect to 
proposed revisions of any or all of the 
agreements which shall be referred to 
Boards of Conciliation and _ Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act retroactive 
effect shall not, except by mutual agree- 
ment, be given to the recommendations of 
such Boards beyond the date the disputes 
are finally dealt with by the Boards and 
copies of their reports have been delivered 
through the Registrar of Boards of Con- 


ciliation and Investigation to the parties 
affected. 


This agreement also provided for a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent in the pay of the 
classes of Railway employees of both the 
CNR and CPR Companies, and it is quite 
obvious that “the agreements” to which 
reference is made were the agreements then 
in effect between the parties. The agree- 
ments in question were to run for a con- 
siderable time, but they have long since 
passed into oblivion. Not only so, but the 
paragraph above quoted refers to “Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes 


Investigation Act.” That Act gave way 
to the provisions of Order in Council, P.C. 
1003, which in turn was succeeded by the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act assented to on the 30th of 
June 1948, Section 73 of which is in these 
words :— 

“The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act is repealed.” 

A provision with respect to Conciliation 
Boards under an Act long since repealed, 
and in reference to agreements long since 
expired can have no reference whatever to 
the present relations between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and its employees in the 
year 1952. 

Not only so, but agreements which have 
been entered into between the Company 
and the Unions in recent years have been 
made retroactive by consent of both parties. 
No objection was made or even suggested 
when on the 3rd of March 1951, an agree- 
ment was signed which was retroactive to 
the 1st of December 1950. This is the very 
agreement which we are now proposing to 
revise, and which is referred to in the 
majority Report in reference to the cost-of- 
living index matter. 

In my opinion any recommendations 
made by this Board should be retroactive, 
so far as that is physically possible, to 
the 1st of April 1952, when the current 
agreement expired. 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 24th day 
of December, A.D. 1952. 


(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsucx, 
Member. 


Change in ILO Constitution Proposed 


The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization has decided to 
ask the ILO general conference in June 
to consider an amendment to the ILO 
constitution under which the membership 
of the Governing Body would be increased 
from 32 to 40. 

The Governing Body is at present com- 
posed of 16 government members, eight 
employers and eight workers, with eight 
of the government seats being allocated 
to the eight countries “of chief industrial 
importance”. (Canada is one of the eight 
countries.) 
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Director-General David A. Morse pro- 
posed that the conference consider in- 
creasing the government seats to 20, the 
employer seats to 10, and the worker seats 
to 10. Ten of the government seats would 
be held by the most industrially important 
states. 

ILO membership has grown from 43 
countries in 1919 to 66 at present, while 
the membership of the Governing Body has 
been fixed at 82 since 1934. 

The Governing Body is elected every 
three years; the next election is scheduled 
for 1954. 


a 


Collective Asreements 


and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Manufacturing 


Meat Processing—Charlottetown, P.E., 
Montreal and Hull, Que., Toronto and 
Peterborough, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C. 
—Canada Packers Limited and the 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Locals 282, 357; 314, 114, 210, 
216, 243 and 162, respectively. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1952, to July 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to two months’ notice. 
However, either party may at any time 
between June 1 and July 31, 1953, give 
notice of its desire to amend the provisions 
relating to wages only; if the subsequent 
negotiations do not result in settlement 
within 30 days, either party may give notice 
of cancellation which shall take effect 31 
days thereafter. 

Union security and check-off: maintenance 
of membership and a voluntary and revoc- 
able check-off, except that new employees 
shall, as a condition of employment, pay 
dues to the union during the term of the 
agreement, beginning with the second 
monthly check-off date after employment. 
However, between July 16 and July 31, 1954 
(both dates inclusive) any employee may 
resign from membership in the union and/or 
eancel his authorization to deduct dues and 
his employment shall not thereby be affected. 

Hours of work shall not exceed 83 per day 
and 40 (previously 44 at Montreal and Hull 
and 42 at the other plants) per week. The 
union agrees that it may at times be neces- 
sary to exceed or to reduce these basic 
hours. The company agrees to guarantee a 
minimum work week of 36 hours (previously 
3634 hours at Montreal and Hull and 36 at 
the other plants) at regular rates of pay, 
subject to certain specified conditions. 


Overtime: hourly-rated employees will be 
paid time and one-half for all hours worked 
in excess of the number of hours prescribed 
for the day, for work after expiry of one 
hour beyond an employees’ scheduled quitting 
time, irrespective of the number of hours 
worked during the day, and for all hours 
worked before the scheduled starting time; 
double time for work on Sunday or the 
alternative day off and double time and one- 
half for work on eight specified paid holi- 
days. Shift employees working on a paid 
holiday may elect to receive either double 
time and one-half or the regular rate and 
another day off with pay. Weekly-paid 
employees shall receive compensating time off 
with pay for work in excess of their weekly 
or daily schedule of hours or for work on 
a paid holiday. 

Rest periods of 10 minutes each during 
morning and afternoon shifts will be granted, 
provided the working time of the shift 
exceeds 24 hours. 


Vacations with pay: one fifty-second of one 


week for every week’s service for employees 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 


ment. A number of those recently 
received are summarized here. Agree- 
ments made obligatory under the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 


with less than one year’s service, one week 

after one year’s service, two weeks after 

five years’ service and three weeks after 

15 years’ service. 

Wages: hourly wage rates are increased 
by five per cent over the previous rates; 
to the rates so reached four cents per hour 
will be added to the rates of hourly-paid 
employees at Charlottetown and two cents 
per hour to the rates of hourly-paid female 
employees at Vancouver. Weekly wage rates 
are increased by 23 per cent. (A cost-of- 
living allowance payable under the terms 
of the previous agreement has been dis- 
continued.) 

Night shift differential: the company 
agrees to pay a premium of seven cents 
per hour for work performed between 
6 pm. and 6 am. In Winnipeg and 
Edmonton a premium of seven cents per 
hour will be paid to all employees working 
on shifts beginning between 3 p.m. and 
3 am. (an increase of two cents per hour 
in either case). 

The sick pay and welfare plan as amended 
will remain in effect for the term of the 
agreement. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the safety and health 
of employees. 

Textiles—Marysville and Milltown, N.B., 
Cornwall and Hamilton, Ont—Cana- 
dian Cottons Limited and Teztile 
Workers’ Union of America, Locals 
854, 858, 806 and 962. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 20, 
1952, to December 17, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., June, 1951, p. 821), with the 
following change:— 

Statutory holidays: the number of paid 
holidays has been increased from five to six. 
Shipbuilding—M ontreal, P.Q.—Canadian 

Vickers Limited and L’Union Nationale 
des Employés de la Vickers, CTCC 
(National Union of Vickers Employees, 
CEGL): 

Agreement, following strike (L.G., Dec., 
1952, p. 1675), to be in effect from October 
29, 1952, to October 28, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 
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Check-off: the company agrees to the check- 
off of union dues, subject to a secret vote 
among the union members and provided that 
55 per cent of those voting are in favour of 
same. The check-off is to be voluntary and 
the authorization form is to contain an 
escape clause which would permit employees 
to revoke the authorization 30 to 60 days 
before the termination of the agreement. 

Hours: nine per day, Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of the 
regular hours and days of work; double 
time for work on Sundays and on seven 
specified holidays, five of which are paid 
holidays (previous agreement provided for 
four paid holidays). 

Vacations with pay shall be in accordance 
with Ordinance No. 3 and amendments (one 
week after one year’s service). After two 
years’ accumulated service (as calculated 
from November 1, 1945) employees shall 
receive an extra day’s pay, after three years 
two extra days’ pay and after four years 
three extra days’ pay; after five years’ 
accumulated service employees shall receive 
an additional week’s vacation with pay. In 
checking a man’s seniority status back to 
1945, the six months’ clause for maintaining 
continuity shall prevail. 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 12 
cents over the rates in existence as of 
August 18, 1952, and are now as follows: 
marine department—layoutman $1.47 to 
$1.62, slab man $1.47 to $1.57, loftsman 
$1.42 to $1.72; blacksmith, caulker, elec- 
trician, joiner, plater, riveter, shipwright 
$1.37 to $1.47; assembler $1.35 to $1.47, 
linerman $1.33 to $1.40, machine operator 
$1.30 to $1.35, painters $1.30 to $1.47; 
welders $1.25 to $1.47, trainee 90 cents to 
$1.03; rivet tester $1.52, straightener $1.28 
to $1.37, burner $1.27 to $1.37, driller $1.27 
to $1.35, rigger $1.25 to $1.35; chipper, 
holder on $1.25 to $1.33; stager $1.24 to 
$1.30, erector $1.22 to $1.30, heater $1.21 to 
$1.28, bolter-up $1.16 to $1.24, slab helper 
$1.15 to $1.24, slinger $1.12 to $1.29, reamer 
$1.15 to $1.23, helper $1 to $1.19, labourer $1. 

Dirty work: certain specified dirty work 
will be compensated by an additional 15 
cents per hour above the regular rates. A 
bonus of five cents per hour will be paid 
for all repair work on ships inside and 
below the level of floor plates. 

Night shift. differential: men working on 
night shift will be paid at the rate of time 
and one-eighth. 

The company will provide milk to 
employees working on types of work where 
gas or poisonous fumes may be injurious. 

Work outside the plant: for ship work 
performed outside the Island of Montreal 
the company will pay travelling expenses, 
room and board and for travelling time on 
the basis of the employees’ regular working 
hours at his regular rate of pay. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the safety and health of 
employees. 


Construction 


Roads—Province of British Columbia— 
Road Builders and Heavy Construction 
Association and International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 116. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 2, 


1952, to January 1, 1955, and thereafter 
subject to 60 days’ notice. However, 
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negotiations regarding wages only may be 
opened each year on the anniversary date 
of the agreement, on 60 days’ notice; if 
agreement is not reached during such 
negotiations, the agreement as a whole shall 
be terminated in order to permit the parties 
to declare or authorize a strike or a lockout. 


Union security: closed shop. 


Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Any time required 
for servicing, steaming up or shutting down 
before or after a shift shall be paid for at 
the regular rate. On jobs outside a radius 
of 25 miles from the Vancouver city hall, 
or on jobs where camps are maintained, 44 
hours a week may be worked at straight 
time. Overtime: double time for work in 
excess of eight hours until a break of a 
full shift occurs and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on eight specified holidays. No 
work is to be done on Labour Day. When 
working with sections of the construction 
industry, other than heavy construction, 
operating engineers will be paid at the extra 
overtime rate which is usually paid by 
those sections. If the company elects to 
work continuously on a 10-hour day, 6-day 
week basis, time and one-half will be paid 
for the first two hours in excess of eight 
hours, Monday through Friday, and for the 
first 10 hours on Saturday, double time 
thereafter and for work on Sundays and 
holidays. Shift work: when additional shifts 
are required and continued for three or 
more consecutive nights eight hours’ pay 
will be granted for 74 hours of work on the 
peeed shift or seven hours on the third 
shift. 


Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by provincial law. 


Minimum hourly wage rates effective Sep- 
tember 2, 1952: aerial cableways $2.40; 
bulldozers, carryalls (single), tournapulls, 
Terra Cobras, La Plante-Choate, grader and 
motor patrols, mucking machines $2.20; D-2, 
D-4 types $2, carryalls (tandem) $2.28; com- 
pressors, pumps (water) $1.82 and $2.08; 
clamshells, derricks, cranes of all types 
$2.35; crushers (man in charge), drills, core, 
cable, rotary and _ exploration drilling 
machines, fork lifts and lumber stackers, 
loaders, locomotives, batch plant operators, 
screening plant operators, pumpcrete and 


Groutt pump, scoopmobiles $2.13; hoists 
$2.10 to $2.25; mechanics (heavy duty), 
welders $2.30; oiler, firemen, mechanics, 


helpers, padmen $1.82; shovels $2.35 and 
$2.45; trenching machines, stationary steam 
engineers $2.13 and $2.25; mechanics work- 
ing in permanent shops and permanently 
employed $1.95, helpers $1.62; foremen 25 
cents per hour over highest classification 
under their supervision. Plant section 
(rates effective as of September 2, 1952): 
plant—foreman $2.04, plant mechanic $2.01; 
boilerman, mixerman $1.73; burnerman, 
fireman (uncertificated) $1.56; street— 
rollerman, finishing screed operator, finish- 
ing machine driver leverman $1.73. 


Out-of-town jobs: operating engineers 


required on out-of-town jobs will receive 
transportation, meals and travelling time up 
to eight hours in 24 (including Saturday, 


Sunday and statutory holidays) when travel- 
ling during working hours; if night travel 
is necessary a sleeper will be provided. On 
jobs beyond the limits of a city, town or 
village transportation to and from the pro- 
ject shall be provided and travelling time, 
when it exceeds 30 minutes, shall be paid 
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each way at the regular rate. Where camps 
are maintained, operating engineers will pay 
$2 per day for board. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Urban, Suburban and Interurban Trans- 
portation—T oronto, Ont —The Toronto 
Transportation Commission and Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, Division No. 113. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1952, to September 30, 1953, and thereafter 
until a new agreement is executed. 


GENERAL 


Union security: union shop. Temporary 
employees (with certain exceptions) and 
juniors or apprentices shall become associate 
members of the association within 60 days 
from their date of entry with the Commis- 
sion, the latter at one-half the regular 
monthly dues. All employees seeking admis- 
sion shall be admitted by the union. 

Check-off: the Commission agrees to check- 
off and remit to the association monthly 
from the pay of all members of the associa- 
tion who so authorize all dues and such 
assessments as may be assessed against them. 


Vacations with pay: two weeks after one 
year’s continuous service, three weeks after 
12 (previously 15) years’ continuous service. 


Statutory holidays: all work performed by 
uniformed employees on a holiday for which 
a special selection has been held and on 
which a special holiday is in effect shall be 
paid for at time and one-half, except for 
work on Christmas Day and on New Year’s 
Day which will be paid for at double time. 
Uniformed employees who would normally 
be at work, but for whom no work is avail- 
able on the day any of eight statutory holi- 
days is observed, will be paid eight hours’ 
pay for each such holiday not worked. Such 
holiday pay shall be distributed on a fair 
rotating basis. Maintenance and other non- 
uniformed hourly-paid employees will be 
paid double time for work on eight (pre- 
viously six) designated paid statutory holi- 
days and time and one-half for work on the 
day any holiday other than a designated 
holiday is observed. 

Hourly wage rates are, with a few excep- 
tions, increased by three cents per hour over 
the basic wage rates previously in effect. 


Escalator clause: there shall be a cost-of- 
living adjustment of three cents per hour for 
each rise or fall of four points above, but 
not below, a base figure of 191 in_ the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
a pension fund, disability allowance, retire- 
ment gratuities, sick benefits and medical 
services. 

Ciry AND SusurRBAN UNIFORMED EMPLOYEES 

Hours: eight per day, five days a week, 
with a leeway of one-half trip to complete 
schedule for two-thirds of the crews so far 
as practicable, the remainder to work ends 
and spares. Uniformed employees required 
to operate equipment into or out of service 
from or to carhouse yard or garage, or who 
may be required to report for a run or crew 
on the street, or be relieved on the street, 
will be allowed 15 minutes once each day 


worked at standard rate to compensate for 
reporting and signing-in time. Employees 
required to take vehicles at the carhouse 
or garage shall, at the first time reporting 
for the day, report to the office supervisor 
at least 10 minutes before scheduled time; 
when required to relieve on the street for 
the second and subsequent time and when 
not required to report to the office super- 
visor, they will be allowed the equivalent to 
the time required to travel between the 
carhouse or garage and the relief point, in 
excess of 10 minutes, at the regular rate of 
pay, such time in each case not to be com- 
puted as platform time. Off-days shall be 
arranged as agreed upon between the parties 
to the agreement. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all com- 
bined work over 84 actual working hours, 
or for time in excess of 114 hours’ spread 
for two or more piece crews; time and one- 
quarter for Sunday work. If a major 
emergency affects the passenger service 
making it impossible for vehicles to operate 
as scheduled, overtime rates shall not apply. 
No extra payment shall be made for over- 
time on Sunday. 

Guaranteed pay: all scheduled crews for 
uniformed employees will be paid at least 
eight hours per day. The Commission 
guarantees to each extra uniformed employee 
a minimum pay of 80 hours (previously 70 
hours) per 10-day pay period at employees’ 
basic rate, provided he reports for work on 
time and carries out the duties assigned 
to him. 

Uniforms: the Commission will pay half 
the cost of the uniforms for uniformed 
employees with one year’s service and will 
provide free uniforms for employees with 
more than two years’ service; no employee 
shall be required to pay for more than one 
uniform and a half. 


Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum rates for certain classes: con- 
ductor, motorman $1.41, $1.43}, $1.46; pay- 
enter car operator, bus and coach driver 
$1.46, $1.484, $1.51; when in charge of 
trainees the above employees will be paid 
15 cents per hour extra. 


Seniority shall be in effect as agreed upon 
in detail from time to time. The selection 
of runs shall be made seasonally at least 
4 times each year, or in the event of schedule 
adjustments. 


INTERURBAN CoACH DRIVERS 


Hours: the days’ work will be arranged 
to suit the requirements of the business; 
existing arrangements as to personnel shall 
be continued. Off-days shall be arranged 
as agreed upon by the parties. Drivers 
required to take coaches at a terminal or 
garage at the first reporting for the day 
shall report to the terminal at least 10 
minutes ahead of scheduled time; otherwise 
the runs shall be filled with other men if 
available. 

Meal allowance: the Commission will grant 
an allowance of $1 for each meal, in excess 
of one, to drivers on trips requiring more 
than one meal away from their home 
terminal. Drivers on charter service, 
entitled to meal allowance under present 
regulations, shall be allowed $1.25 per meal. 

Seniority: drivers shall have their respec- 
tive places in the division in accordance 
with their date of permanent transfer to the 
division, and choice of runs shall be made 
on that basis. 
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Provisions regarding reporting and signing- 
in allowance, overtime, guaranteed pay, and 
uniforms are similar to the ones affecting 
city and suburban uniformed employees out- 
lined above. 


DIVISIONAL CLERKS 

Hours: the day’s work will be arranged 
to suit the requirements of the business and 
normally there will be an 8-hour day, five 
days per week. Off-days shall be consecutive. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
in excess of eight actual working hours in 
one day and for work on the regular off-days. 
. Time off shall not be given in lieu of off-days 
worked. Time and one-quarter will be paid 
for all Sunday work to regularly assigned 
employees. 


Hourly wage rates: junior divisional 
clerks $1.41 to $1.46; divisional clerks 
$1.484 and $1.51, general divisional clerk 


$1.54 and $1.57, senior divisional clerk $1.63. 
Seniority shall be in effect as agreed upon 
in detail from time to time. 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 
Hours: the daily hours of work shall be 
governed by the urgency of the work on 
hand, but normally there shall be an 8-hour 
day and a _ 5-day week. Way section 
employees of the Way and _ Structures 
Department shall work an average 53-day 
week, alternately five days one week and six 
days the other, except for the way shop 
section employees who shall work as above 
only from May 1 to October 31, and a 5-day 

week from November 1 to April 30. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of eight hours per day for employees 
with a regular 8-hour day and for all work 
on regular off-days; time and one-quarter 
for all Sunday work to employees who are 
regularly assigned to Sunday work. 


Guaranteed pay: the Commission guar- 
antees to every employee in the Way and 
Structures Department a minimum of seven 
hours’ pay per regularly scheduled work day. 
provided such employee reports for work and 
carries out the duties assigned to him. 

When in the opinion of the Commission 
the weather is inclement, employees in the 
way section shall be paid time and one- 
half for the actual time required to work 
in an emergency when changing steel at any 
location where operation of service must be 
restored. 

‘Two suits of overalls, coveralls or smocks 
will be supplied free of charge to each 
hourly rated employee who requires them. 
Protective clothing shall be supplied for 
emergency crews, switch cleaners and, when 
necessary to certain other employees. 


_Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: equipment department—shop helper, 
car checker $1.85 and $1.38; steam jenny 
operator, shop mule operator $1.38 to $1.42: 
transfer table operator $1.41 to $1.46. 
traction motor installer $1.46 to $1.51; 
motor repairman $1.46 to $1.51, helper 
$1.38 to $1.42; service car repairman, 
vehicle wireman $1.51 to $1.57; general 
vehicle wireman, electrical repairman (small 
apparatus), general blacksmith $1.57 to 
$1.63; upholsterers $1.51 to $1.63, painters 
$1.41 to $1.57; stores section $1.35 to $1.51; 
apprentices from $1.16 during the first 6 
months to $1.51 during the sixth 6 months. 
Way and structures department—labourer 
$1.35 and $1.38; truck driver, trackman, 
fire inspector $1.38 to $1.42; general track- 
man, equipment operator, general fire 
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inspector $1.41 to $1.46; maintenance 
repairman, track grinder $1.46 to $1.51; 
general improver (way), shop welder, 
blacksmith, boilermaker $1.51 to $1.57; 
general welder, electric crane operator $1.57 
to $1.63; general machinist $1.63 to $1.69. 

Seniority shall be effective in the filling 
of vacancies, provided the employees con- 
cerned have the necessary qualifications and 
ability. 


“Urhant Suburban and Interurban Trans- 


portation—T oronto, Ont-—The Toronto 
Transportation Commission and the 
National Organization of Civic, Utility 
and Electrical Workers, Branch No. 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 26, 
1952, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter 
until a new agreement is executed. 


Union security: union shop. The union 
will admit to membership all new employees 
engaged by the Commission and will not 
suspend or expel a member until agreed to 
by the Commission. 


Check-off : the Commission agrees to deduct 
from the pay of each member of the union 
who so authorizes all dues and assessments 
assessed against such member and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: eight per day five days a week, 
a forty-hour week, except for substation 
operators and other similar employees 
who shall work an average 54-day week, 
five days one week and six days the other. 
Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
four hours of work in excess of eight 
hours per day, double time thereafter 
and for work on ian employee’s off-days. If 
an employee is called out for emergency 
work four hours or more after his normal 
finishing time he will be paid double time 
for all hours worked until his normal start- 
ing time. Employees regularly assigned to 
Sunday work will be paid time and one- 
quarter. 

Statutory holidays: six paid and two 
unpaid holidays will be observed by the 
Commission. Employees required to work 
on the paid holidays will be paid straight 
time in addition to the holiday pay. Shift 
employees required to work on any unpaid 
holidays will be paid time and one-half, 
and day employees double time, for each 
hour worked. 

Vacations with pay: two weeks ‘after one 
year of continuous service, three weeks 
after 15 years of continuous service. 

Clothing: two suits of overalls shall be 
provided free of charge to each hourly- 
rated employee who requires them. Rubber 
coats, rubber boots and hats will be pro- 
vided for emergency men when necessary. 

Hourly wage rates: substation electrician, 
grade I $1.66 to $1.72; electricians, emer- 
gency lineman, grade I $1.60 to $1.66, grade 
II $1.54 to $1.60, grade III $1.43 to $1.48; 
senior substation operator $1.54 to $1.60; 
substation operator $1.48 to $1.54, assistants 
$1.35 to $1.43, helper $1.32 and $1.35; shop 
service repairman $1.43 to $1.48, chauffeur 
groundsman $1.38 to $1.43; electricians’ 
helper, chauffeur, service truck driver $1.35 
to $1.39; electronic technician $298.56 to 
$328.81 (per month). (The above hourly 
rates are 24 cents per hour higher than the 
basic rates provided in the 1950 agreement 
but include cost-of-living adjustments made 
in the interim.) 


Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
rates employees will be paid a cost-of-living 
adjustment of one cent per hour or $1.62 
per month for each change of 1-3 points 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index above, but not below, the 
base index figure of 190-4. (The previous 
agreement did not provide for a cost-of- 
living adjustment, but in February 1951, 
the Commission agreed to pay an adjust- 
ment of one cent per hour for each rise or 
fall of 14 points in the cost-of-living index 
above the base index figure of 162-2.) 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, pensions, retirement gratui- 
ties, disability allowance to certain employees, 
sick benefits and medical services. 


Urban, Suburban and Interurban Trans- 
portation—T oronto, Ont —The Toronto 
Transportation Commission and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1952, to September 30, 1953, and thereafter 
for successive periods of one year, subject 
to 30 days’ notice. 

Union security: union shop with the pro- 
vision that any eligible employee who on 
April 29, 1946, was a member of Division 
113, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America may retain his present mem- 
bership and will not be required to join 
Lodge 235 of the association; however, the 
association will be his sole_ bargaining 
agency. Part-time or seasonal employees 
shall become associate members of the asso- 
ciation after 60 days’ employment and shall 
then pay dues of $1 per month. 

Check-off: the Commission agrees to check- 
off and remit to the association monthly 
from the pay of all members of the associa- 
tion who so authorize all dues and such 
assessments as may be assessed against such 
members. The association shall not impose 
an additional entrance fee or special assess- 
ment or increase its existing fees unless 
agreed to by both parties. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of eight 
hours per day, for work on Saturdays to 
employees who normally do not work on 
Saturdays and for all work on Sundays and 
on any unpaid holiday, except that lead 
hands, general machinists and general mill- 
wrights will be paid double time for work 
on such holidays and on Sundays; double 
time to all employees for work on eight 
(previously six) specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: two weeks after one 
year’s continuous service, three weeks after 
12 (previously after 15) years of continuous 
service. 

Clothing: two suits of overalls will be 
supplied free of charge every year to 
employees covered by the agreement. 

Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum: lead hand machinist $1.69, 
$1.72, $1.75; general millwright, general 
machinist $1.63, $1.66, $1.69; machinist, 
bench fitter, spray welder, P.C.C. axle fitter, 
metalizer-grinder $1.57, $1.60, $1.63; radial 
drill operator, punch press operator, bench 
repairman, millwright $1.51, $1.54, $1.57; 
wheel press operator, metal polisher, babbit 
moulder, drill hand, threading machine 
operator $1.46, $1.483, $1.51; bench handy- 
man $1.41, $1.434, $1.46; machine shop 


helper, sand blast operator $1.38, $1.40, 
$1.42; apprentices—first six months $1.11, 
second six months $1.16 and so on to $1.56 
during the eighth six months. (The above 
rates are three cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates.) 


Escalator clause: there shall be a cost-of- 
living adjustment based upon a_ supple- 
mentary increase of three cents per hour 
for each rise or fall of four points above, 
but not below, a_base index figure of 191 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index. (The previous agreement 
provided for a cost-of-living adjustment of 
one cent per hour for each change of 1-3 
points in the index above the base figure 
of 190-4.) 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, an apprenticeship plan, 
pensions, disability allowance and retirement 
gratuities for certain employees, sick benefits 
and medical services. 


Service 


Laundry—Sydney, N.S.—White Circle 
Company Limited and Sydney Dry 
Cleaning and Laundry Workers’ Union 
(CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 
1952, to June 29, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice, 
provided, however, that wage rates may be 
re-negotiated on 30 days’ notice given b 
either party. The wage schedule shall be 
reviewed within six months. 

Union security: union shop. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues from the pay .of all union 
members who so authorize and to remit same 
to the union. The company will make a 
charge of five per cent for collecting such 
dues for the union. 


Hours: eight per day, six days a week, a 
48-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours per day, double 
time for work on Sunday and on eight 
specified holidays and on any other day 
proclaimed a national holiday. All overtime 
shall be on a voluntary basis except in cases 
of agreed emergency. In any week during 
which a statutory holiday occurs on a week- 
day, employees will be guaranteed 44 hours’ 
pay, providing they have worked the 
required hours during the other five days. 

_ Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service (a minimum of 300 days of 
actual work) one week, except that 
employees taking their vacation between 
November 1 and April 1 at a time desig- 
nated by the employer shall receive one 
extra week’s vacation with pay; after three 
years’ continuous service two weeks and 
after 15 years’ service three weeks. As far 
as is practicable all vacations with pay 
shall be allowed at the time requested by 
the employees between May 1 and October 1 
of each year, except that employees entitled 
to three weeks shall take the third week at 
a time convenient to the management. The 
practice of giving an employee with more 
than two but less than three years’ con- 
tinuous service two weeks’ vacations and one 
week’s pay shall be continued. 

Hourly wage rates: heads of shirt, flat 
work, wearing apparel and sorting units 54 
cents; folders, presser, shakers, feeders, 
pressers and _ ironers, starcher, sorter, 
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checkers 45 to 49 cents; head checkers 54 
to 64 cents, office clerks 45 to 50 cents, 
fireman 85 cents; dry cleaning unit—cleaner 
foreman $49.72 (per week) helper 71 to 74 
cents, silk finisher 53 to 64 cents, presser 54 
cents; wash rooms—wash room foreman 
$51.72 (per week), helper $36.72 (per 
week); wringer, wet work checker 79 to 83 
cents. (The above hourly rates are 4 cents 
higher than the previous rates.) 


Seniority: lay-offs, due to curtailment of 
production or a change in method, and 
rehiring will be conducted on the basis of 
plant seniority, provided the employees con- 
cerned have the requisite experience, skill 
and ability to do the work, while promo- 
tions will be made on the basis of seniority 
within departments. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Public Administration—Province of Sas- 
katchewan—The Government of the 
Province of Saskatchewan and_ the 
Saskatchewan Civil Service Association 


(TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1952, to September 30, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all association members with a 
union shop for all new employees. 


Check-off: the government agrees to deduct 
all dues, initiation fees and association 
assessments and levies from the pay of all 
association members who so authorize and to 
remit same to the association. 


Hours: for office employees—64 per day 
Monday through Friday, three on Saturday, 
a 354-hour week; for all other employees— 
44 per week or 88 in any two-week period 
(except where the present working hours are 
less than 44). For the period from the 
beginning of the week in which May 1 falls 
to the Saturday immediately preceding 
Thanksgiving Day a five-day week shall be 
in effect, subject to such modifications as 
may be necessary to render prompt and 
efficient service to the public. The actual 
daily and weekly hours for the period shall 
be as agreed upon between the two parties, 
but in no case shall the weekly hours exceed 
those provided above. Overtime: time and 
one-half will be paid for work in excess of 
an employee’s normal working hours, pro- 
vided that less than one-half hour shall not 
be considered in calculating overtime. Where 
the current annual salary rate exceeds $3,000, 
the sum of $3,000 shall be used as the annual 
salary in calculating overtime. Employees 
in classes of positions whose maximum rates 
exceed $308 per month shall not be entitled 
to receive overtime, except where otherwise 
agreed from time to time. Overtime will 
not be paid to field employees whose actual 
hours cannot be defined. 


Statutory holidays: nine specified statutory 
and any customary local civic holidays shall 
be allowed with pay. An employee who 
works on a holiday will be entitled to 
another day and one-half off or, if this 
cannot be granted, he will be paid, in addi- 
tion to his regular pay, time and one-half 
for such work. 


Vacations with pay: 14 days for each 
completed calendar month of service from 
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the date of employment to the _ following 
March 31, thereafter three weeks during 
each year of service. 


Sick leave: for illness or other pressing 
necessity employees with less than three 
months’ continuous service will be allowed 
one week’s leave and those with more than 
three months’ continuous service 18 working 
days’ leave with pay for each year of service. 
Unexpended leave shall be cumulative to a 
maximum of 12 months. On separation 
employees who are not eligible for super- 
annuation shall receive an amount equal to 
one-third of the unexpended sick leave 
accumulated from date of employment to 
July 31, 1951, with payment calculated on 
salary being paid as of July 31, 1951. 
Employees eligible for superannuation shall 
receive an amount equal to one-third of the 
unexpended sick leave accumulated from 
date of employment to November 1, 1949; 
however, such gratuity shall not exceed four 
months’ salary. In the event of death of 
an employee amounts due him under the 
above provisions shall be paid to his 
dependents. In the case of an injury com- 
pensable under the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act the government will 
pay the employee an amount equal to one- 
third of the compensation payment for a 
period not in excess of one year. 


Monthly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: administrative, fiscal and clerical— 
switchboard operator $123 to $148; clerk, 
clerk typist, grade I $123 to $148, grade II 
$148 to $181, grade III $174 to $213; clerk, 
grade IV $204 to $251, grade V $251 to 
$308; clerk stenographer, grade I $128 to 
$154, grade II $154 to $188, grade III $174 
to $213, grade IV $188 to $231; bookkeep- 
ing machine operator, grade I $143 to $174, 
grade II $160 to $196, grade III $174 to 
$213; statistical clerk, grade I $160 to $196, 
grade II $188 to $231; accountant, grade I 
$251 to $308, grade II $284 to $348, grade 
III $334 to $408; auditor, grade I $251 to 
$308, grade II $273 to $334, grade III $296 
to $362, grade IV $334 to $408; economic 
research assistant $204 to $251; research 
economist, grade I $262 to $321, grade II 
$296 to $362; fire inspector, fire investigator, 
milk distribution investigator, theatre in- 
spector $231 to $284; insurance inspector, 
assistant film censor, apprenticeship  in- 
spector, inspector of wages and hours $222 
to $273; chief clerk and budget officer, 
supervisor (school grants and _ statistics) 
$273 to $334; applied sciences and_ engi- 
neering—engineering assistants, grade I $160 
to $196, grade IL $188 to $231, grade 
III $204 to $251, grade IV $262 to $321; 
research engineer, grade I $273 to $348, 
grade II $296 to $362, grade III $334 to 
$408; architect $334 to $408, highway 
materials engineer $408 to $493, pilot $362 
to $442. The government agrees to recognize 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. 


Cost-of-living bonus: in addition to the 
above rates employees will be paid $1 per 
point, or fraction thereof, on the difference 
between 177 and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index for the first 
business day of the month; payment for the 
current month shall be included in the 
following month’s pay cheque. 


Shift differential: shift employees, other 
night watchmen and those employees rotat- 
ing through three shifts, will be paid a 
differential of 40 cents for the second shift, 
and 65 cents for the third shift worked. 
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Northern district allowances: employees 
stationed at certain specified points in the 
Northern district will be paid an allowance 
of $15, $20 or $25 per month (depending 
on the place where they are stationed) over 
and above the basic rate of pay and bonus. 
These allowances shall not apply to 


employees either sleeping or eating in gov- 
ernment operated institutions located at 
these points. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, employment and promotional 
examinations and transfers of employees. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of six agreements. In addi- 
tion to those summarized below, they 
include: the amendment of the agreement 
for tannery workers in the province pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 22, 1952. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the fashion accessories 
industry at Montreal and for the men’s 
and boys’ shirt manufacturing industry, as 
well as for the corrugated and uncorru- 
gated paper box industries in the province, 
were gazetted November 22. Requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for 
retail food stores at Quebec and for trade 
and office employees at Jonquiére were 
gazetted November 29; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building materials industry in the province 
and for the building trades at Montreal 
were published December 6. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessments on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GazetTTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazettE monthly since 
June, 1934. 


Mining 
Building Materials Industry, Province of 


Quebec 


See below under “Manufacturing”. 
Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Quebec District 


An Order in Council, dated November 19 
and gazetted November 29, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 63; May, p. 690; March 
1952, p. 298). 

Territorial jurisdiction now comprises the 
cities of Quebec and Lévis and the area 
within a radius of 10 miles of their limits, 
and within a radius of 35 miles from their 
limits when there are more than seven 
employees in the bakery. The counties of 
Dorchester, Bellechasse, Lotbiniére and Port- 
neuf are not governed by the agreement. 

Minimum wage rates in bread bakeries: 
in establishments with more than six 
employees—head journeyman baker or 
assistant foreman $51 per week; in bakeries 
with six employees or less—head journeyman 
baker or assistant foreman $48 per week. 
Minimum rates for other classifications: 
doughmaker, leaven man $45 per week; 
ovenman $44; weigher, panner, journeyman 
baker $43; helpers $32; apprentices from $19 
in first six months to $28 per week in third 
year. (The above rates are from $1 to $4 
per week higher than those rates formerly 
in effect.) Minimum rate for occasionl 
Bad ye dase baker is unchanged at $7 per 

ay. 

Severance notice: an employer must give 
eight days’ notice of dismissal to an 
employee who has one month of service or 
more, unless dismissal is justified by 
employee’s behaviour; an employee must give 
eight days’ notice before leaving employer’s 
service unless he has sufficient reason for not 
doing so; in the event of disputes the Parity 
Committee shall decide. 


Food Products Manufacturing and 
Wholesale Food Trade, Quebec 
District 


An Order in Council, dated November 19 
and gazetted November 29, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 872; Dec., p. 2066; 
Sept., 1951, p. 1250; Jan., 1952, p. 54 and 
previous issues). Another amendment was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
May 31, 1952. The term of the present 
agreement, as amended, is extended to 
May 1, 1953, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 
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Part I 


Part I of this agreement is amended by 
providing that the word “manufacturers” 
means persons who manufacture, transform 
or condition food for human and/or animal 
consumption, as well as by the addition of 
the words “pork butcheries” after the 
words “packing houses” in certain clauses 
of the agreement relating to definitions, 
hours, night shifts and minimum wage rates, 
and the deletion of the classification mill- 
wright from the table of minimum rates 
governing this part of the agreement. 


Part II 


Part II governing commercial salesmen, 
ete., is amended by the addition of the words 
“town traveller’. Minimum weekly wage 
rates in Zone I for commercial salesmen, 
etc., ‘are unchanged at from $24 per week 
during first six months to $39 per week 
during and after the fourth year; in Zones 
II and III the above rates, less 10 per cent. 
It is now provided that previous experience 
in private firms engaged in the trade of 
products covered by this agreement will be 
taken into account when classifying travel- 
ling salesmen or representatives. 


Part IIT 


A new Part III governing certain food 
products manufacturing is added as 
follows:— 


Industrial jurisdiction: Part III applies 
to all employers and employees in factories 
manufacturing human food products such as 
nuts and almonds, peanut products, etc, tea, 
coffee, spices, essences, baking powder, 
pickles, concentrated soups, syrups, potato 
chips, pickled tongue, sugar butter, powdered 
jellies, gelatin, bread powder, edible oils, 
chocolate, bonbons, fruit and vegetable 
preserves. (The above items were pre- 
viously included among the exceptions to the 
terms of this agreement.) However, regard- 
ing candy and chocolate manufacturers 
exclusively, only those employees committed 
to the production of candies and chocolates 
are excluded from the terms of the present 
agreement. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the cities 
of Quebec and Lévis and the municipalities 
entirely or partly included within an area 
comprising a radius of 50 miles of their 
limits; the whole divided into three zones. 


Hours: stationary enginemen and firemen 
(other than first class enginemen)—54 per 
week, all year round; office employees (male 
and female) 44 per week; other employees— 
48 per week during the period from the first 
complete week of December to the end of 
the week preceding July 1, 54 per week 
during any other’ period; occasional 
employees (male and female), watchmen iand 
boiler (not stationary engines) firemen, 
penn and administration employees and 

rst class enginemen—no regular work week. 


_ Overtime: time and one-half for work done 
in excess of 44, 48 or 54 hours per week, 
or for work in excess of daily limitation of 
hours as provided for. Certain limitations 
on overtime rates are provided for work 
done during the seasonal rush period between 
July 1 and November 30, as well as in the 
ease of carters, deliverymen’s helpers, etc.; 
double time for work on any of 94 specified 
paid holidays. Overtime rates do not apply 
to occasional employees, etc. 
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Minimum wage rates for factory personnel: 
males—general hand (20 years or over, first 
year) 73 cents per hour in Zone I, 66 cents 
in Zone II, 62 cents in Zone III; general 
hands (20 years or over, one year or more) 
80 cents in Zone I, 72 cents in Zone II, 68 
cents in Zone III; junior workers (less than 
20 years) 60 cents in Zone I, 54 cents in 
Zone II, 51 cents in Zone III; stationary 
enginemen (fourth class), truckdriver 85 
cents in Zone I, 77 cents in Zone II, 72 cents 
in Zone III; firemen 75 cents in Zone I, 
68 cents in Zone II, 64 cents in Zone III; 
millwright, confectioner 89 cents in Zone I, 
80 cents in Zone II, 76 cents in Zone III; 
roaster, shipper 87 cents in Zone I, 78 cents 
in Zone II, 74 cents in Zone III; cooper 94 
cents in Zone I, 85 cents in Zone II, 80 cents 
in Zone III; assistant confectioner 83 cents 
in Zone I, 75 cents in Zone II, 71 cents in 
Zone III; occasional hands (boys) 50 cents 
in Zone I, 45 cents in Zone II, 43 cents in 
Zone III; (men) 60 cents in Zone I, 54 
cents in Zone II, 51 cents in Zone III; 
females—general hand (first year) 49 cents 
in Zone I, 44 cents in Zone II, 42 cents in 
Zone III; (second year) 55 cents in Zone I, 
50 cents in Zone II, 47 cents in Zone III; 
occasional hand 50 cents in Zone I, 45 cents 
in Zone II, 43 cents in Zone III. Minimum 
weekly rates for office personnel and for 
travelling salesmen: accountant $48 per week 
in Zone I, $43.20 in Zone II, $40.80 in Zone 
III; stenographer-typist from $22 during 
first year to $31 during fourth year in Zone 
I, from $19.80 to $27.90 in Zone II, from 
$18.70 to $26.35 in Zone III; in general work 
from $19 in first year to $25 during third 
year in Zone I, from $17.10 to $22.50 in 
Zone II, from $16.15 to $21.25 in Zone III; 
travelling salesmen from $27 during first 
six months of sale in the line to $42 per 
week during and after fourth year. Weekly 
wage rates shown above will be paid even if 
business hours are fewer in number, regu- 
larly or not, than those shown above in this 
agreement. Minimum wages, actually paid 
to employees, higher than those provided for 
in this agreement will not be reduced for 
the duration of the agreement. 


Vacation: one week (six consecutive days) 
to every employee who, on April 30 of each 
year, has one year of service for the same 
employer or in the same establishment; 
every employee with less than one year of 
service is entitled to a vacation with pay 
equal to one-half day off per month of ser- 
vice; upon termination of employment every 
employee is entitled to vacation remunera- 
tion equal to two per cent of the wages 
earned by him during the vacation credit 
period. In Zone I only, employees with five 
years of contiinuous service are entitled to 
an additional week of vacation with pay (six 
days, consecutive or not, depending on 
previous agreement between the employer 
and employee) to be given at any time, 
but in the same year and paid at the rate 
of four per cent of the wages earned during 
such period; termination of employment 
entitles an employee to four per cent of 
wages earned during vacation credit period. 
Occasional hands are entitled to two per 
cent of wages earned during their period of 
employment, in lieu of vacation with pay. 
Provisions of Ordinance 3, revised, of the 
Minimum Wage Commission _ respecting 
annual vacations with pay, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the present section 
will apply to the establishments governed 
by the present agreement. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, 
Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated November 19 
and gazetted November 22 amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April 1949, p. 450; June, p. 735; 
Nov. 1950, p. 1903; June 1951, p. 827; July, 
p. 976; May 1952, p. 610; Oct., p. 1361, and 
previous issues). The Rainwear and Sports- 
wear Manufacturers’ Association is added to 
the list of contracting parties. 


Industrial jurisdiction is amended as 
follows:—Schedule II, class B garments will 
now include raincoats, water-repellent trench 
coats and Hollywood coats, station wagon 
coats, cardigans, ski suits, capes, bush 
jackets, surcoats beach coats, jerkins and 
other similar garments, when such garments 
are made of cotton, rayon and/or synthetic 
materials or mixtures thereof, or manufac- 
tured by a section system which now pro- 
vides (in addition to other regulations which 
are unchanged) that to qualify for class B, 
at least three of the following operations 
must be omitted in the manufacture of the 
garment: shaping, basting of facing, basting 
of lining, basting of edges and of armholes. 
(Other provisions of this agreement remain 
unchanged.) The list of garments excepted 
from the terms of this agreement is revised 
by deleting the word “workmen’s” preceding 
the words “windbreakers” and “mackinaws”. 


Minimum wage rates for work done on 
class B garments are unchanged from those 
formerly in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour GAzeTTE, October 1952. 


Cost-of-living bonus: odd pants and class B 
garments only—employers producing in an 
. amount exceeding 25 per cent of ‘their total 
production, garments not covered by this 
agreement, will pay to their employees a 
cost-of-living bonus of 20 cents per hour as 
formerly. However, it is now specified that 
should any employer, in any three-month 
_ period, produce less than 25 per cent of 
garments covered by this agreement, such 
employer will pay to his employees an addi- 
tional 24 cents per hour as a cost-of-living 
bonus. Class B garment manufacturers may 
incorporate the cost-of-living bonus of 20 or 
22% cents per hour, as the case may be, in 
the hourly or piece work rates paid to their 
employees. In the event that a manufac- 
turer elects ‘to include the cost-of-living 
bonus of 224 cents per hour in the hourly 
or piece work rates, then the minimum 
hourly rates are those of schedule II (L.G., 
Oct. 1952), increased by 224 cents per hour. 
(Other cost-of-living bonuses, including the 
general bonus of 284 cents per hour, are 
unchanged.) 

Provisions of this agreement governing 
apprenticeship and gradual promotion will 
apply to manufacturers of class B garments. 


Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated November 19 
and gazetted December 6 amends the 
-previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June 1950, p. 872; Aug., p. 1185; 
Dec., p. 2067; Nov., 1951, p. 1539). 


Granite Industry 
Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 10 cents per hour over those rates 
previously provided for (L.G., Nov. 1951, 
. 1539) and the new rates are now as 
Pies: granite cutter, letterer and designer 
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on composition, journeyman—granite cutter 
on surfacing or sandblasting machines $1.50 
in Zone I, $1.35 in Zone II; in Zones I and 
II—surfacing machine operator, sandblast 
operator $1 per hour; blacksmith $1.15; 
machine polisher, carborundum machine 
operator $1.05; hand polisher, stationary 
engineman’s assistant, fireman 85 cents: 
apprentice polisher (maximum one year) 80 
cents;- hoist and crane operator, gang saw 
operator, stationary engineman 95 cents; 
quarry man (driller), labourer and helper, 
boxer (crater) 90 cents; apprentices from 
75 cents in first six months to $1.15 in 
third year. Minimum rate for watchman 
is unchanged at $30 per week. 

This amendment further provides that on 
April 1, 1953, all minimum hourly rates 
shown above will be automatically increased 
by five cents per hour. 

The present amendment also provides that 
workmen employed. extra hours by an 
employer, other than his employer of the 
regular shift, will be paid overtime rates. 
It is also provided that contracting parties 
to the present agreement (granite section) 
may submit, if deemed advisable, a petition 
for amendment or a new agreement, at the 
expiry of their initial agreement. 


Trade 


Retail Food Stores, Quebec District 


An Order in Council, dated November 19 
and gazetted November 29 amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept. 1950, p. 1680; Sept. 1951, 
p. 1253, and previous issues). Other amend- 
ments extending the term of the present 
agreement were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette May 31, August 9 and 
October 4, 1952. The present agreement, 
as amended, will remain in force until 
February 28, 1953, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: regular weekly hours are unchanged 
at 534 per week. 


Minimum wage rates for employees paid 
on an hourly basis are from two to seven 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect and those rates for employees paid 
on a weekly basis are from $1 to $6.50 per 
week higher. New minimum wage rates for 
certain classifications are now as follows: 
employees engaged in the sale of meat or 
meat products in Zone I—class A (male) $48 
per week; (female) $35.27, class B (male) 
$41; (female) $31.85, class C (male) $34; 
(female) $25.85, class D (male) $20; 
(female) $21; in Zone II minimum weekly 
rates for classes A, B, C, and D are $34, 
$28, $23 and $18 per week respectively; 
employees engaged in the sale of other food 
products in Zone I—classes A and B (male 
and female) and class C (female only) 
receive $3 per week less than the rates 
shown above for similar classifications 
engaged in the sale of meat or meat 
products, class C (male) receives $4 per 
week less and class D (female) 50 cents 
per week less, class D (male) receives the 
same weekly rate; in Zone minimum 
rates for classes A, B, C, and D are similar 
to those shown above for employees engaged 
in the sale of meat or meat products. Other 
minimum weekly rates include qualified 
tradesmen (not governed by the agreement) 
$35; bachelor delivery man and married 


(Concluded on page 293) 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Findings of Labour Relations Boards reversed by British Columbia and 
Quebec courts. Employer convicted of violation of Minimum Wage and 
Annual Holidays Acts loses appeal in Saskatchewan. Union must abide 
by its constitution in disciplining members, New Brunswick court holds 


The British Columbia Appeal Court has reversed the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case involving the certification of a bargaining agent 
for Safeway central office employees. The Supreme Court had found that an 
employee having access to confidential information was not necessarily a 
person “employed, in a confidential capacity”. Legislation excludes persons 
so employed from collective bargaining. 

The Quebec Superior Court has ruled against the Labour Relations Board 
in a case in which an employer charged that the Board’s conduct of a hearing 
was unfair. The Board failed to establish its claim that it had acted properly 
within its authority and therefore was not subject to court review. 

In a decision dealing with the enforcement of the province’s Minimum 
Wage and Annual Holidays Acts, the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal has 
dismissed an appeal by an employer convicted of violation of the Acts. 

A union has been penalized by the New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
Chancery Division, for violating the rights of one of its members. 
‘These cases are summarized in greater detail below. 


British, Columbia Court of Appeal. . . 


..-holds Labour Relations Board erred in finding 
comptometer operators not confidential employees 


The. British Columbia Court of Appeal 
on October 24 quashed the order of the 
provincial Labour Relations Board certify- 
ing a bargaining agent for comptometer 
and power-machine operators employed in 
the central office of Canada Safeways 
Limited. The judgment allowed the appeal 
brought by the company against a decision 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
upholding the Board’s ruling (L.G., Oct. 
1952, p. 13869). The Appeal Court held 
that the Board had exceeded its jurisdic- 
tion, since the employees affected were 
employed in a confidential capacity and so 
were excluded from collective bargaining 
under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. 


The appeal was heard by three judges 
of the Court. Chief Justice Sloan set out 
the facts of the case. The appellant com- 
pany operates 54 retail stores in British 
Columbia, selling chiefly groceries and 
meats. A group of employees in the 
company’s central office assemble periodical 
reports submitted by the individual retail 
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outlets and make a compilation of them for 
the use of the management. Local 580 of 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union (CIO-CCL) applied for cer- 
tification on behalf of this unit of office 
employees, composed mainly of compto- 
meter and power-machine operators. The 
company opposed the application, on the 
ground that the employees were employed 
in a confidential capacity, but the Board 
issued certification on March 24, 1952, 
giving reasons for its decision. 

The Chief Justice found that the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
imposed on the Board the duty to 
determine whether a unit of employees is 
appropriate for collective bargaining. How- 
ever, its jurisdiction to make that decision 
depended on certain conditions, one of 
which was that the unit must be composed 
of employees within the scope of the Act. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


In the case of the employees in the 
Safeway central office, the preliminary 
question facing the Board was whether all 
or any of them came within the class 
excluded by Section 2 (a) of the Act, 
persons “employed in a_ confidential 
capacity”. 

*Taking into consideration the Board’s 
reasons for decision, His Lordship stated 
that the Board had apparently found that, 
if the Act were to be interpreted “in the 
strict sense,” these employees would be 
ruled out of any proposed bargaining unit. 
The Board then went on to state, however: 

Modern business practice and the emer- 
gence of large office organizations require 

a broad approach to this problem if the 

Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 

Act is to be reasonably interpreted. 

Obviously one, or a few persons, could not 

be expected to deal with the mass of 

intimate information required in today’s 
management office organization. Thus, 
nearly all employees in such an office 


handle, or have access to, confidential 
information. 


The Board concluded that, while there 
was merit to the employer’s case, justifica- 
tion existed for certifying a bargaining 
agent on behalf of the comptometer and 
power-machine operators. 

His Lordship considered that the facts 
were not reasonably capable of support- 
ing the Board’s decision that the employees 
in question were not employed in a con- 
fidential capacity. In his view, the consider- 
ation of “modern business practice and the 
emergence of large office organizations” was 
not relevant to the problem, which must be 
determined according to the terminology of 
the Act itself. In His Lordship’s words: 

The nature of the tasks assigned must 
be the test contemplated by the Act and 
that same test must apply to all classes 
of business whether ancient or modern, 
large or small. As I have said, the facts 
herein point irresistibly to only one con- 
clusion. Any other simply demonstrates 
that the Act has been misconstrued by 


the Board and that it has thereby 
exceeded its jurisdiction. 


The Chief Justice then dealt with the 
argument of counsel for the Board that the 
Act provided that a decision of the Board 
as to whether a person was an employee 
within the meaning of the Act should be 
final and conclusive. In His Lordship’s 
view, the Board’s decision was final only 
when it had acted within its jurisdiction. 
In this case the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice O'Halloran similarly held that 
the Act did not take away the power of 
the courts to review a decision of the 
Board on certiorari. However, the courts 
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were not entitled to quash a decision unless 
the Board had acted without jurisdiction, 
in excess or in abuse of its jurisdiction, in 
violation of an essential of justice (such as 
in the “teeth of the evidence”) or had 
erred in law. 

Considering the Board’s decision in this 
case,’ Mr. Justice O’Halloran held that the 
Board had erred in law by giving the ICA 
Act an interpretation it does not permit 
and by giving a decision in the “teeth of 
the evidence”. 

In his view, the words in the Act “persons 
employed in a confidential capacity” meant 
employees in a position likely to be aware 
of the state of any confidential aspect of 
an employer’s business affairs. The statute 
did not restrict the term to a person in an 
executive position, or to one who must 
exercise a discretion on behalf of his 
employer, or whose duty is to use confi- 
dential information in an operative way. 
His Lordship considered that employees 
engaged in dealing with confidential busi- 
ness information cannot be assumed to act 
purely as automatons in compiling, record- 
ing and summarizing that information, 
whether they do it with or without 
mechanical machines. He was also of the 
opinion that the word “capacity” was 
significant, since it related to the receptive 
powers of receiving, containing, absorbing. 
He concluded: 

_ The statute in using the words “employed 
in a confidential capacity” selected language 
of an expansive tendency as contrasted to 
a contractive one for the purpose of 
describing a narrow concept, and pur- 
posely refrained from ‘attaching to that 
language any limitation of degree or 
qualifications of any kind In its 
ruling in this case, the Board in my 
judgment has taken upon itself the power 
to rewrite the statute, by reading into it 
something legitimate construction of its 
language does not permit a court to do. 


Mr. Justice O’Halloran then gave reasons 
for his view that the Board had made its 
decision in the “teeth of the evidence”. 
The evidence included exhibits of 31 of 
the company’s printed forms for tabulating 
a vast amount of detail of the company’s 
business operations, to be filled in by the 
employees in question and then summar- 
ized by them. His Lordship referred to a 
balance sheet which summarized the com- 
pany’s fixed assets, current assets, current 
liabilities, accounts, cash in banks and on 
hand, and detail of inventories. Other 
tables showed not only the nature of 
profits and losses in each store but the 
net earnings per period compared with 
those of the previous period and the same 
period the year before. 
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His Lordship stated that these figures 
would give a rapid picture of the com- 
pany’s financial position and were therefore 
of a highly confidential character. No 
tribunal could conclude that the printed 
forms were not of a confidential nature 
without departing from the realities of 
business life. He held accordingly that the 
Board had allowed extraneous considera- 
tions to mislead its judgment in the “teeth 
of the evidence” and thus to exceed its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Bird concurred in the 
reasons for decision of the Chief Justice. 
The Court allowed the company’s appeal 
and quashed the certification issued by the 
Board. In re Canada Safeway Limited and 
Labour Relations Board et al, [1952-53] 
7 WWR (NS), 145. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


...finds procedure of Labour Relations Board in 


a certification hearing was unfair to employer 


The Quebec Superior Court, on July 4, 
1952, dismissed with costs the pleading 
submitted by the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board, the defendant in an action brought 
by an employer for a writ of prohibition 
and a declaration that the Board’s pro- 
cedure during the hearing of the employees’ 
association’s application for certification was 
invalid. 

Mr. Justice Gibsone gave the judgment 
of the Court. The plaintiff in the case 
was a clothing manufacturer doing business 
at Quebec and Sorel. An agreement con- 
cerning working conditions was in effect 
between the employer and an association 
of his employees. On February 18, 1952, 
this association applied to the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board for certification. 
The Board informed the employer that an 
investigator would visit his establishments 
to get information to enable the Board to 
decide whether the proposed bargaining unit 
was appropriate, and asked for a list of 
employees in the unit. On April 4 the 
employer and the association were notified 
to attend the hearing of the application on 
April 24. 

At the hearing the Board announced that 
it had received written representations 
from the National Clothing Syndicate of 
Sorel Inc. setting out facts which the 
syndicate intended to produce as evidence 
at the hearing of the association’s applica- 
tion for certification. The Board refused 
to divulge what these representations were 
and permitted the syndicate to present its 
evidence. 
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According to the employer’s claim, the 
whole session was devoted to the hearing 
of this evidence, which consisted of an 
attack against him and his business. He 
had objected formally to the Board’s 
method of procedure at the hearing. He 
claimed that it was unfair and ultra vires, 
holding that the Board’s duty was only 
to determine whether the employees’ asso- 
ciation had as members a majority of the 
employees in the unit by examining its 
books and records. In his view the Board 
was not entitled, apparently on its own 
initiative and without notifying him, to 
recognize this other union as an intervener 
and to admit its evidence at the hearing. 

The employer stated that it was appar- 
ently the intention of the Board to apply 
Sections 20, 21 and 22 of the Labour 
Relations Act against him, the sections 
which forbid an employer to dominate or 
hinder the formation or activities of a 
union, or to seek to compel an employee 
to refrain from becoming or to cease to 
be a union member by threats or intimi- 
dation. He argued that under the Act 
the only remedy against unfair labour 
practices was prosecution with the consent 
of the Board or the Attorney General. 
Section 50 of the Act enables the Board 
to dissolve an employers’ association guilty 
of seeking to dominate the activities of a 
trade union, but only after giving it an 
opportunity to be heard and to give 
evidence. 

In its defence, the Board maintained 
that its decisions, procedures and acts were 
not subject to control by the courts and 
could not be set aside. It pointed out that 
the Labour Relations Act expressly pro- 
hibits the issuing of prerogative writs 
against the Board. It argued also that the- 
plaintiff had no legal right to bring an 
action against the Board since there was 
no legal bond between them and that the 
facts alleged by the plaintiff were not 
adequate grounds for his claims. 

The Court held that the immunity from 
judicial control afforded the Labour Rela- 
tions Board by the Act was valid only 
when the Board acted within the limits 
set out in the Act. In this case the Board 
had exercised powers not given it by the 
Act. In Mr. Justice Gibsone’s view, the 
plaintiff was therefore entitled to have his 
claims that the Board’s conduct was unfair, 
arbitrary and injurious to him judged on 
their merits. 


His Lordship held also that the plaintiff 
was entitled to bring the action because 
he had a natural interest in protecting the - 
agreement between him and the employees’ 
association, an agreement which might be 


broken as a result of the Board’s pro- 
cedure and decisions. Finally, Mr. Justice 
Gibsone considered that the facts did 
justify the employer’s claim. 

The Court accordingly dismissed the 
Board’s pleading with costs. Maurice 
Pollack v. the Labour Relations Board of 
the Province of Quebec, Quebec Superior 
Court, July 4, 1952, unreported. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal. . . 


«..dismisses appeal by employer from conviction 
under the Minimum Wage and Annual Holidays Acts 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal on 
October 22, 1952, dismissed an employer’s 
appeal from convictions under the Minimum 
Wage Act and the Annual Holidays Act. 


The appeal was heard before five judges 
of the Court. Mr. Justice Procter stated 
the facts in his reasons for decision. The 
appellant had been charged before a police 
magistrate of the city of Regina for failure 
to pay the statutory minimum wage and 
the required annual holiday pay, equal to 
one twenty-sixth of a year’s wages, to his 
caretaker, a full-time employee. The 
magistrate found him guilty on both 
charges and imposed a fine in addition to 
ordering payment of the amounts due to 
the caretaker under the Minimum Wage 
Act and the Annual Holidays Act. The 
employer then appealed to the District 
Court of Regina, where a new trial was 
held and both appeals dismissed. From 
that judgment, an appeal to the Court of 
Appeal was permissible on a question of 
law alone. 


The employer claimed that, as part of 
her duties as a caretaker, the complainant 
operated a steam-heating boiler of more 
than 20-horse-power capacity, for which she 
did not possess the certificate required by 
the Saskatchewan Boiler and _ Pressure 
Vessel Act. He maintained that, since the 
judge of the District Court had found this 
as a fact, he should have held that the 
contract of employment was illegal and that 
therefore the caretaker could not take 
advantage of the provisions of the two 
statutes. He claimed further that the care- 
taker was an independent contractor and 
mot an employee within the meaning of 
the Acts, but the Court refused to hear 
this ground of appeal because it had not 
been raised before the District Court 
judge. 

Mr. Justice Procter considered unjustified 
the employer’s claim that the trial judge 
had found as a fact that the caretaker 
did operate a boiler unlawfully as part of 
her duties. He held accordingly that the 


Appeal Court was without jurisdiction to 
hear the appeals, since the question of law 
which. the appellant sought to determine 
was not properly before the Court. Mr. 
Justice McNiven and Mr. Justice Culliton 
concurred in his reasons for judgment. 


Chief Justice Martin raised the question 
of whether, if it had been definitely estab- 
lished that the contract of employment 
violated the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 
the appellant could successfully claim the 
illegality of the contract as a defence to 
the charges against him of violating the 
Minimum Wage Act and the Annual 
Holidays Act. He did not answer this 
question but stated that he would require 
authority binding upon him before answer- 
ing it in the affirmative. 


Mr. Justice Gordon referred to the 
provisions of the two Acts requiring a 
magistrate, when convicting an employer 
of an offence against either statute, to 
order him to pay his employee the differ- 
ence between the sum actually received 
and that to which he was entitled. His 
Lordship stated that the Acts were 
designed to protect a class which may not 
always be in a position to bargain with 
employers. 


The Court dismissed the appeals without 
costs. Regina v. Pantel, [19521 7 WWR 
(NS) 295. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
Chancery Division. . . 


-..awards damages to longshoreman for penalties 
imposed by his union contrary to its Constitution 


The New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
Chancery Division, on November 3 allowed 
a longshoreman’s action for a declaration 
that he was still a member in good stand- 
ing of his local union in spite of a 
decision of a union executive board 
declaring him ineligible to run for office. 
The court held that declaration to be 
invalid, since it was not made in accordance 
with the union constitution, and awarded 
the plaintiff $300 damages for the annoy- 
ance he had suffered, in addition to the 
costs of the action. 


The facts were set out in Mr. Justice 
Hughes’ reasons for judgment. The plain- 
tiff, William Carlin, was a member of 
Local 273 of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (AFL-TLC). On Sep- 
tember 6, 1949, the international president 
of the union wrote to the president and 
the secretary of Local 273 informing them 
that Galbraith, the vice-president of the 
local union, was going to bring charges 
against Carlin and that if the charges were 
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substantiated he should be severely discip- 
lined “as his reported actions were not only 
detrimental to the membership of the port 
of Saint John but to the Atlantic Coast 
District as a whole”. [Carlin was president 
of Local 273 at the time of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union strike in 1949 and had 
supported the strike.] If he were allowed 
to retain his membership, he should be 
prevented from holding office for a period 
of five years. Disciplinary action would be 
taken in accordance with Article XVIII of 
the constitution of the international union. 


Charges were brought against Carlin by 
Galbraith and were heard by the local 
union on October 3, 1949. By a vote of 
the members he was exonerated, 52 finding 
him guilty and 97 not guilty. In spite of 
this, the international president instructed 
the officers of the local to expel him 
immediately. 

Carlin then brought an action for an 
injunction to prohibit his expulsion. An 
interim injunction was issued. At a hear- 
ing on November 30 to determine whether 
or not the injunction should be continued, 
a settlement was reached and Carlin’s 
action was withdrawn. He was reinstated 
as a member in good standing with the 
approval of the international president and 
the local vice-president who had brought 
the charges. 

Almost immediately after the settlement, 
new charges almost identical with the 
earlier ones were laid against Carlin. On 
December 20 the executive of the local 
union tried the charges and found him 
guilty. The hearing was adjourned until 
January 38, 1950, when a penalty was 
imposed suspending Carlin from the right 
to vote and to attend meetings for a period 
of five years. 


Both parties appealed against this ruling, 
Carlin against the whole decision and 
Galbraith against the penalty as not being 
severe enough. A meeting of the local 
allowed Carlin’s appeal by a vote of 134 
to 83. No action was taken on Galbraith’s 
appeal. His Lordship stated that, under 
Article X of the union constitution, the 
matter was thus settled subject only to a 
right of appeal to the Atlantic Coast Dis- 
trict Executive of New York. This right 
of appeal may be had on definite and 
precise conditions, none of which were 
followed. 

Galbraith, however, appealed to the 
Atlantic Coast District Executive, which 
on March 13, 1950, declared Carlin ineli- 


gible for office for five years. Carlin was 
not present and no notice of appeal had 
been served on him. 

In July 1951, attempts were made to 
persuade Carlin to agree not to run for 
office for five years but he refused. He 
was elected a delegate to a convention and 
attended as a delegate. On October 1, 
1951, the president of Local 273, at a meet- 
ing to elect delegates to a wage committee, 
read the statement of the Atlantic Coast 
District Executive of March 18, 1950, and 
refused to accept Carlin’s nomination. This 
was the first time Carlin had heard of the 
ruling. He challenged it and examined the 
report, which was not signed. 

Mr. Justice Hughes stated: 

The powers which the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 273, 
can exercise over a member of the union 
are what the said member gives the 
Association by becoming a member and 
accepting the constitution. Those powers 
include the right to work. If he is not 
a member of the Association he cannot 
work with them and cannot be employed 
on the same job. If they expel him, 
therefore, they deprive him of his liveli- 
hood. They can do so only as laid down 
in the constitution. They must act strictly 
within their rights. They have not done 
so. 


In this case the charges against Carlin 
had been heard by the local and he had 
been exonerated on October 3, 1949. That 
was the end of the matter unless that 
decision was reversed on appeal. Since no 
appeal was made in accordance with the 
constitution, the question was settled. His 
Lordship held. The international president 
had no power under the constitution to 
order the expulsion of Carlin, as he first 
attempted to do. The declaration of the 
Atlantic Coast District Executive that 
Carlin was ineligible to run for office in 
the union was invalid because it was not 
made on an appeal taken by means of 
notices as provided for by Article XIX 
of the constitution. 

The Court accordingly held that the 
proceedings of the District Executive of 
the union declaring the plaintiff ineligible 
to run for office were inoperative and that 
he was a member in good standing of 
Local 273 with all the rights and privileges 
of membership. The plaintiff had not lost 
his employment since his reinstatement as 
a union member on November 30, 1949, but 
he was entitled to damages for the annoy- 
ance caused him by the defendants’ action. 
The Court assessed these damages at $300. 
Carlin v. Galbraith et al, New Brunswick 
Supreme Court, Chancery Division, Nov. 3, 
1952, unreported. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum wages raised for janitors and sheet-metal workers in British 
Columbia. Apprenticeship regulations revised in Nova Scotia. The 
procedure for certification of bargaining agent established in P.E.l. 


In British Columbia, an upward revision of minimum rates was provided 


for janitors and sheet-metal workers. 


In Nova Scotia, general apprenticeship regulations set out what is 
required of the apprentice and the employer and define the powers and duties 


of the Director of Apprenticeship. 


The first regulations to be made under the Prince Edward Island Trade 
Union Act provide for certification by the Provincial Secretary of a trade 
union as bargaining agent for a group of employees. 

Minor amendments were made to the Rules of Procedure of the Labour 
Relations Boards of Nova Scotia and Ontario. 

These and other regulations, both federal and provincial, are summarized 


in greater detail below. 
FEDERAL 


Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage By-laws 

An amendment to By-law 2 of the 
Pilotage District of Quebec exempts from 
the compulsory payment of pilotage dues 
all steamships regularly employed in 
voyages on the St. Lawrence River and on 
the Saguenay River not extending below 
the eastern limits of the Pilotage District. 
Previously, only passenger steamships 
employed in such voyages were exempt. 
The amendment was approved by P.C. 4592 
on December 4 and’ gazetted December 10. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


New sections covering the use of milli- 
second delay action detonators were added 
to the regulations governing the care and 
use of explosives under the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act by an Order in Council 
(O.C. 1708-52) made December 1 and 
gazetted December 15. 

The regulations now provide that milli- 
second delay action detonators may be 
used for firing shots in coal if permission 
in writing has been obtained from the 
Director of Mines to use such detonators 
and to take into the mine sufficient 
approved explosives for the purpose. 

The multiple shot-firing device used with 
milli-second delay action detonators must 
also be approved by the Director. Every 
galvanometer and shot-firing device in use 
must be tested daily by an approved 
method and must not be used unless found 
to be in proper working condition. 


The shot-firer must be trained thor- 
oughly in all phases of milli-second 
multiple blasting methods. He must be 


certified as competent in the use of such 
methods by the District Inspector after he 
has passed an examination which included 
practical tests under actual working 
conditions, 

The shot-firer must test for inflammable 
or noxious gases immediately before the 
holes are charged, immediately before the 
round is fired and immediately after he 
returns to the face following the firing 
of shots. Gas detector readings must be 
taken by a certificated examiner with an 
approved detector in addition to flame 
safety lamp tests. No shot must be fired 
if a test or reading shows that there is a 
dangerous amount of inflammable gas or 
dust in the air at the face or the roadway 
leading to the face. 

Shots must be connected in series. At 
the time of firing, all persons must take 
refuge in a safe place at least 100 feet 
from the shots. No person may return 
to the face for at least four minutes after 
the shots are fired nor resume work until 
it is found safe to do so. This minimum 
period may be increased by the District 
Inspector if he thinks it is desirable to 
do so. 


Other provisions cover such matters as 
the type of conductors used in the shot- 
firing cable, the amount of explosives 
which may be taken into the mine and the 
method of storing them, galvanometer 
testing, and rock dusting. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


A minor amendment was made to the 
schedule to the Hours of Work Act which 
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lists the industries in which workers may 
not be employed for more than eight hours 
a day and 44 hours a week, except in 
special circumstances. 


Clause 1 of the schedule now reads 
“mining, quarrying, and other works for 
the extraction of minerals, stone or other 
material from the earth”. The italicized 
words are new. The amendment was made 
by Regulation 38 on November 28 and 
gazetted December 4. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


The minimum rates for men engaged in 
the sheet-metal industry and for janitors 
and janitresses working in apartment 
buildings were increased by two revised 
orders (Nos. 10 and 43), gazetted December 
11 and December 18, respectively. 


Janitors in Apartment Buildings 


Effective from February 1, 1953, janitors 
and janitresses in apartment buildings con- 
taining four residential suites or less must 
be paid a minimum of 55 cents an hour 
instead of 50 cents, as before. 


In buildings with more than four suites 
the minimum rate is, as previously, fixed 
on a monthly basis according to the 
number of suites. These rates were all 
raised by about 10 per cent and now range 
from $39 a month for five residential 
suites to $197 a month for 47 or more 
suites. In buildings containing five or more 
suites, the janitor must receive, in addition 
to the above rates, 55 cents an hour 
(rather than 50 cents) for all time spent 
in attending to single rooms, stores or 
accommodation other than residential 
suites. 


As before, if two or more janitors are 
employed in an apartment building and 
reside on the premises, the employer must 
designate and record on the payroll at least 
one as resident janitor and pay him the 
minimum monthly rate specified according 
to the number of suites. If more than one 
are designated as resident janitors, each 
must be paid the minimum rate to which 
he is entitled. It is now made clear that 
the other janitor or janitors resident on 
the premises must receive at least 55 cents 
an hour. 


The order no longer fixes maximum 
deductions which may be made from the 
minimum rates for accommodation pro- 
vided for the janitor. The Board of 
Industrial Relations is authorized, where it 
is of the opinion that the accommodation 
is unsuitable or that the charge is unrea- 
sonable, to give notice in writing of the 
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facts to the employer and also to specify 
the deductions which the employer may 
make. 

As before, when a janitor is supplied with 
electricity, a maximum of $4 a month may 
be deducted from his wages or, as an 
alternative, meters may be installed and 
the janitor must pay for the consumption 
of the electricity according to the meter. 

The weekly rest provisions are con- 
tinued in the revised order. A weekly rest 
of 24 consecutive hours must be granted 
to a janitor in an apartment building 
containing 20 or more suites, and eight 
consecutive hours of rest if he is employed 
in a building containing from 12 to 19 
suites. 


Sheet-Metal Workers 


The minimum hourly rate for sheet-metal 
workers was raised from $1 to $1.25. Time 
and one-half the regular rate must be paid 
for hours in excess of eight in a day or 
44 in a week and such overtime may only 
be worked under permit of the Board. 
All male employees engaged in the manu- 
facture, erection and installation of any 
sheet-metal work in connection with a 
residential, commercial or industrial build- 
ing, plant or ship and also the manufacture 
or installation of gravity or forced-air 
heating or conditioned-air installation are 
covered by the order. Production-line or 
assembly-line manufacture of sheet-metal 
products for resale is excluded. 

Other conditions of work set out in the 
former Order, which is now rescinded, 
remain unchanged (L.G., 1948, p. 1134). 


British Columbia Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act 


A new regulation (O.C. 2878) was 
approved on December 2, gazetted Decem- 
ber 18, under the Metalliferous Mines Regu- 
lation Act permitting workers employed in 
metallurgical works and quarries to work 
longer than eight hours in any 24 for the 
purpose of changing shifts. 

The Act limits hours of employment in 
or about mines, quarries or metallurgical 
works to eight in any 24 hours but author- 
izes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Mines after an investigation, to sub- 
stitute other provisions by regulation. 

The new regulation provides that, after 
any existing collective agreement expires, 
or where no collective agreement is in force 
at the time the regulations were approved, 
an employee may be employed above 
ground at a quarry or metallurgical works 
for whatever period longer than eight hours 
in any 24 is necessary to make a change 
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of shift provided that an agreement is 
made between the employer and_ the 
employees permitting such extension - of 
hours. If a collective agreement was in 
effect on December 2, such longer hours 
can be worked until the agreement 
expires, provided that it does not specifi- 
cally forbid such an arrangement. 

The new regulation does not apply to 
operations covered by two earlier Orders 
which allow a 10-hour day to be worked 
in quarries and in placer mining above 
ground if a permit has been obtained from 
the Department of Mines. Workers in 
quarries for whom no such permit was 
issued would therefore be covered by the 
new regulation. 


Nova Scotia Apprenticeship Act 


New general apprenticeship regulations 
were approved by Order in Council on 
September 11, 1952, replacing those made 
in 1945. The regulations were issued 
under the new Act passed at the 1952 
session of the Legislature to provide a 
more workable basis for the apprentice- 
ship program (L.G., Oct. 1952, p. 1364). 

The new regulations, which are similar 
to the ones they replace, cover minimum 
qualifications for apprentices, transfers from 
one employer to another, the period of 
apprenticeship and credits given for 
previous instruction or experience, the 
obligations of the apprentice and of the 
employer, trade testing of apprentices and 
tradesmen who apply for certificates of 
competency, and fees. In line with the 
new Act, which defined the powers and 
duties of the Director of Apprenticeship 
more specifically, several of the powers 
formerly held by the apprenticeship 
committee are now transferred to the 
Director. 

In order to enter into a contract of 
apprenticeship in a designated trade, the 
prospective apprentice must be at least 16 
years of age and must have completed 
grade eight, or any higher grade required 
by the rules governing the trade con- 
cerned, or have an equivalent education as 
determined by the Director. 

The employer must forward three copies 
of each apprenticeship agreement to the 
Director. After the agreement is regis- 
tered, the Director retains one copy and 
sends one to the employer and one to the 
apprentice. 

When an apprentice is permanently 
transferred from one employer to another, 
a form of permanent transfer must be 
executed in triplicate by the apprentice and 
the employer and the transfer registered 
in the same manner as a new agreement. 
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It is now specified that the form of 
transfer must be executed within 30 days 
from the date of the transfer. 

The length of the apprenticeship period 
must be set out in the agreement. If the 
apprentice has had previous experience in 
the trade or trade instruction in an educa- 
tional institution approved by the Min- 
ister, the Director (rather than the appren- 
ticeship committee) may grant him a time 
credit on the term of his agreement. The 
time credit may be granted on the basis 
of an evaluating examination or by such 
other means as are stated in the trade 
regulations. 

The Director (formerly the committee) 
must furnish every apprentice with an 
identification card to be carried at all 
times. 

Each apprentice must give faithful ser- 
vice to his employer during the appren- 
ticeship period; avoid damage and waste 
of tools, goods and property of the 
employer; give satisfactory reason for any 
absence from employment or from instruc- 
tion in trade subjects; and diligently follow 
the classroom instruction or correspondence 
courses related to his trade which are 
prescribed under the Act. 

Every employer must provide adequate 
training for the apprentice in all job oper- 
ations and trade processes as far as he is 
able to do so; keep him employed as long 
as work is available; where a full-time 
program requires his continuous attendance, 
release the apprentice from his duties, and 
where a part-time program is provided, 
allow the apprentice time to attend the 
classes without loss of pay; and notify the 
Director before making any change affect- 
ing the agreement. In addition, where an 
apprentice is laid off because of lack of 
work, the employer must give him the 
opportunity to be re-employed before 
another apprentice is hired. 

The Minister (formerly the apprentice- 
ship committee), may establish facilities 
for conducting trade examinations for 
apprentices and tradesmen who apply for 
certificates of qualification. The Director 
is required to make arrangements for con- 
ducting trade examinations at times and 
places to be determined by him. Each 
trade examination is to be conducted by 
a board of three persons, two of whom 
must be members of the local apprentice- 
ship committee and represent employers 
and employees; the third must represent 
the committee.. The Minister must direct 
the payment of reasonable compensation 
and expenses for such examining boards. 


When the apprentice has satisfactorily 
completed the apprenticeship period and 
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the prescribed training, he must submit 
himself for the final trade examination. If 
he is successful, he is granted a certificate 
of apprenticeship by the Director. 

A tradesman, other than an apprentice 
in training, who wishes a trade examina- 
tion and certificate of qualification must 
apply in writing to the Director who must 
notify him in writing of the time and place 
of his test, which must be held not later 
than three months after he has apphed for 
it. A certificate of qualification must be 
issued if the examination shows that he 
possesses the knowledge and skill of a 
journeyman in the trade. If he is not 
thoroughly competent, his ability will be 
evaluated in terms of the percentage of 
time necessary for an apprentice to com- 
plete the training to become a journeyman. 

The fee for an examination and certifi- 
eate of qualification remains at $5, and, 
for a duplicate certificate, $2. 


Nova Scotia Trade Union Act 


The Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board 
made a small amendment to its Rules of 
Procedure on September 16, 1952, which 
was approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council on October 10. 

Where an application for certification was 
made by a union, the rules previously 
required the Chief Executive Officer, after 
the time fixed for the filing of a reply by 
the employer and of notices of interven- 
tion, to notify the applicant and employer, 
and intervener if any, of the time and 
place fixed by the Board for consideration 
of the application. He is now required to 
give such notice only when the Board con- 
siders it necessary to bear verbal evidence 
and argument by or on behalf of the 
parties. 


Ontario Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 


An amendment was made to the regula- 
tions under the Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act to increase the maximum annual 
income which a married person living with 
his spouse may have in order to receive an 
allowance. 


The Act, which was passed last year 
(L.G., Aug. 1952, p. 1092), provides for the 
payment of an allowance of not more than 
$40 a month to permanently and totally 
disabled residents of Ontario between 18 
and 65 years of age. To receive an allow- 
ance, a person must have resided in 
Ontario for 10 years. 

A married person living with his spouse 
is now eligible for an allowance if his 
income, including the allowance, is not 
more than $1,440 a year, instead of $1,200. 
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If the annual income is more than that 
amount, the allowance will be reduced 
accordingly. The annual income permitted 
a single person remains at $720. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
has issued. regulations (329/52), gazetted 
November 29, making amendments to the 
Rules of Practice and Procedure of the 
Labour Relations Board. New provisions 
set out the procedure to be followed by 
an employee or group of employees who 
do not desire an applicant union to be 
certified as their bargaining agent. 

Such employees may inform the Board 
in writing of their desire before the expira- 
tion of the eighth day after the notice of 
appheation was posted by the employer on 
his premises; they may then attend and 
be heard at the hearing. If the employee 
or group of employees fails to attend the 
hearing, the Board may dispose of the 
appheation without further notice to them 
and without taking their objection into 
consideration. The written notification to 
ihe Board must be signed by the employee, 
if there is only one, or by each member 
of the group. The employees may appoint 
a representative to attend and be heard at 
the hearing. 

Amendments were also made to some of 
the forms to be used in connection with 
the application of a union to be recognized 
as the bargaining agent for a group of 
employees, or an application for the 
termination of bargaining rights. Notices 
of application for certification and for a 
declaration that a union is no longer repre- 
sentative of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit are required to be posted in a 
conspicuous place on the employer’s 
premises until the expiration of the eighth 
day after they are served instead of for 
five working days, as formerly. 


Prince Edward Island Trade Union Act 


Under Section 14 of the Trade Union 
Act, which provides for the making of 
regulations “governing the recognition by 
employers of trade unions,” regulations 
were recently made giving the Provincial 
Secretary certification powers similar to 
those held by the Labour Relations Boards 
of the other provinces. Until now there 
was no provision in Prince Edward Island 
for certifying a bargaining agent for a 
group of employees. The regulations 
were made November 17 and _ gazetted 
November 22. 

The regulations state that no employer 
is required to recognize or bargain with a 
union until, in aceordance with Section 7 


of the Act, it has filed with the Provincial 
Secretary a certified copy of its constitu- 


tion, rules and by-laws or other documents 


giving a complete statement of its objects. 

The Provincial Secretary is empowered 
to examine the right of a trade union which 
has complied with Section 7 to represent 
a group of employees and he must exercise 
these powers if he is requested to do so 
by the employer or by any five employees. 
In order to determine (1) whether a 
majority of the employees in a unit are 
members in good standing of the union, 
and (2) whether a majority of them have 
selected the union as their bargaining agent, 
the Provincial Secretary may examine 
records or make other necessary inquiries, 
including the holding of hearings or the 
taking of votes, and may prescribe the 
nature of the evidence to be submitted to 
him. If he is satisfied that the two 
conditions have been fulfilled, he may 
certify the trade union as_ bargaining 
agent for the unit of employees. 

When the Provincial secretary makes an 
inquiry into the question of representa- 
tion, the employer is not bound to recog- 
nize or bargain with the union or its 
members wnless and until the union has 
been certified. 

The regulations state that a trade union 
may sue and be sued by the name which 
it filed with the Provincial Secretary or 
by the name by which it is commonly 
known. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 
and Hospitalization Act 


The Saskatchewan Government has 
undertaken to provide free hospital services 
to recipients of old age assistance and their 
dependants, where the provincial share of 
the old age assistance pension is paid by 
Saskatchewan. This provision was approved 
by O.C. 2671/52 on November 28 and 
gazetted December 6. 


(Continued from page 283) 


delivery man $30 and $35 respectively in 
Zone J. New minimum hourly wage rates 
for some general classifications are now as 
follows: cashier and telephone operator 45 
cents per hour in Zone 1; temporary 
employees, working a maximum of 30 hours 
per week—male (senior and_ skilled) 60 
cents in Zone I, 50 cents in Zone II, 
male (junior) and female 37 cents in Zone 
I, 30 cents in Zone II. (The rates for 
temporary workers male (junior) and for 
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Recipients of old age security (persons 
over 70 years) or blind persons’ allowances 
whose income is so low that they qualify 
for a supplementary allowance under the 
Saskatchewan Social Aid Act were already 
entitled to receive free health services as 
well as free hospitalization, in accordance 
with regulations previously issued under 
the Health Services Act (L.G., March 1952, 
p. 316). 

Under the new regulations, the Minister 
of Public Health is responsible for paying 
the cost of hospital services rendered to a 
recipient of old age assistance or his 
dependants if they are services which are 
given under the Saskatchewan Hospitaliza- 


tion Act. These include public ward 
accommodation, operating and caseroom 
facilities, surgical material, X-ray and 


other diagnostic procedures, physiotherapy, 
anaesthetic agents, drugs, and certain 
endocrine and vitamin preparations. To 
cover the cost of these services, the Min- 
ister must pay the hospital tax on behalf 
of each beneficiary for 1953 and each 
succeeding year. 

The dependants of a recipient of old age 
assistance, including the spouse and each 
dependent child or grandchild under 16, 
may receive free hospital services during 
the period the pension is being paid and 
for the remainder of the year during which 
the recipient dies or is admitted to a 
mental hospital. A child between the ages 
of 16 and 21 years who is permanently 
incapacitated, physically or mentally, and 
is dependent on the recipient is also 
eligible to be a beneficiary. No person 
entitled to receive health services from the 
Government of Canada may be a bene- 
ficiary under these regulations. 

The Hospitalization Act requires a 
person to have resided in Saskatchewan for 
six months before he may benefit under 
the Act. The regulations stipulate that this 
qualification does not apply to old age 
assistance recipients and their dependants. 


temporary workers female are four cents 
per hour less than those previously in 
effect.) 

Vacation: employees with five years of 
continuous service, instead of seven as 
previously, are entitled to an additional 
vacation of seven non-consecutive days with 
pay per year. 


Wholesale Food Trade, Quebec District 


See above under “Manufacturing”. 
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Saskatchewan Equal Pay Act Proclaimed in Force 


The Saskatchewan Equal Pay Act, 
passed at the 1952 session of the Legis- 
lature, was proclaimed in force from 
January 1, 1953. Thus, there are now two 
Canadian provinces with an equal pay law, 
Ontario having passed a similar Act in 
1951. Alaska and 13 States of the United 
States have legislation which is similar in 
principle but which varies widely in cover- 
age and provision for enforcement. 

The Saskatchewan Act requires employers 
to pay women at the same rate as men 
when they are employed to do work of 


pay for men and women when they do the 
same work in the same establishment. 

The Act will be administered by the 
Minister of Labour and the Director of the 
Wages and Hours Branch of the Depart- 
ment. Enforcement depends largely on 
complaints from employees. Investigation 
of complaints will be carried out by an 
inspector of the Department and, if his 
efforts at settlement are unavailing, provi- 
sion is made for the Minister to appoint 
a Board to inquire into the matter. - After 
receiving the Board’s recommendations, the 
Minister has power to make an order 


comparable character in the same establish- 
ment. The principal difference from the 
Ontario Act is that the latter requires equal 


requiring compliance with the law. Offences 
under the Act are punishable by fines not 
exceeding $100. 


1952 Edition of Provincial Labour Standards Now Available 


Changes in the standards set by provincial labour laws are noted in each annual 
edition of the Department of Labour publication Provincial Labour Standards, the 
1952 edition of which is now available. A reduction in maximum working hours 
and an increase in minimum wage rates in Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat; higher general minimum rates in Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Quebec; and an upward revision of benefits under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts of seven provinces are recorded in the new edition. 

The bulletin sets out, in a form which permits easy comparison, the standards 
set by provincial law with regard to the school-leaving age, minimum age for 
employment, annual and public holidays, maximum daily and weekly hours of 
work, minimum wages for both experienced workers and learners, workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits payable in case of death or disability, and the provision made 


for a weekly rest day. 
shops, offices, hotels and restaurants. 


Workplaces dealt with in the tables are mines, factories, 


Copies of this mimeographed bulletin may be obtained from the Legislation 


Branch, Department of Labour. 


(Continued from page 231) 

The JOC also inquired into working 
methods, hours of work, hygiene and safety 
on the job, the travelling necessary to get 
to work, and the daily, periodic and annual 
rest periods enjoyed by young workers in 
the province of Quebec. 

The inquiry showed that 13-7 per cent 
worked at night and on other shifts; 32 
per cent of the latter group, that is five 
per cent of all the young workers, were 
under 19 years of age. 

The average working week was 49-4 
hours, but 10 per cent of all the young 
workers questioned worked more than 60 
hours per week, whereas 34 per cent worked 
48 hours or less. 

The average wage of young workers with 
a work week of more than 60 hours was 
$27.25, while the average earnings of all 
the young workers amounted to $2827 a 
week. 

The investigation also established the 
fact that 72-6 per cent of all the young 
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workers had not had any medical exam- 
ination before starting to work, while the 
proportion of those who had not been 
examined since starting to work in their 
present employment was 77-7 per cent. 

Thirty per cent of the young workers 
covered by the survey considered their 
work dangerous from the accident point 
of view; seven per cent of these were 
under 18 years of age. Moreover, 15-7 
per cent of all the young workers had 
already been prevented from working 
because of an industrial accident. 

More than 20 per cent of the young 
workers questioned during the investiga- 
tion said that they had no annual vaca- 
tions. Of the 683 young workers questioned 
with regard to the length of their annual 
vacations, 488 had one week, 10 had a week 
and a half, 166 two weeks and 19 three 
weeks. According to this inquiry, 71 per 
cent of the young workers enjoying an 
annual vacation had only one week. 


B cesinhierly det Ni ii 


Unemployment Insurance 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 868, November 4, 1952 


Held: That a claimant who was tempor- 
arily laid off a few days before a stoppage 
of work due to a labour dispute at the 
plant at which he was employed for reasons 
independent of the said dispute, was not 
subject to disqualification wnder Section 
39 (1) of the Act, as the employer could 
not give any precise details or an approzi- 
mate date as to the claimant’s return to 
work had the stoppage of work not 
occurred. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
had been employed as a weaver by a textile 
company from 1934 to March 27, 1952, 
when he was laid off because of lack of 
work. On March 28, 1952, he filed a 
renewal claim, which was allowed, and he 
received benefit up until April 2, 1952, when 
a stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
occurred at the plant. 

According to the submissions, a few 
months before the said stoppage, the 
interested union had been negotiating with 
the company for better conditions of work 
and the renewal of the collective agree- 
ment which covered all employees of the 
company except the administrative and 
office staffs. On April 2, 1952, the negotia- 
tions came to a deadlock and 2,700 of the 
3,000 persons employed by the company 
walked out. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit under 
Section 39 (1) of the Act for the duration 
of the stoppage of work. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which, after having heard the 
claimant and representatives of the union 
and the company, by a majority decision, 
disallowed the appeal. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conelusions.—In cases like the present 
one, where a claimant has been laid off 
temporarily before the beginning of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
and for reasons independent thereof, the 
insurance officer, before imposing a dis- 
qualification under Section 39 (1) of the 


Act, must satisfy himself that the claimant 
would have been recalled to work at the 
premises where he was employed, had there 
not been a stoppage of work. In other 
words, he must satisfy himself that the 
stoppage of work has delayed the claimant’s 
return to work. 

If the layoff is for a definite period 
there is no difficulty and the claimant is 
subject to disqualification from the receipt 
of benefit under Section 39 (1) of the Act 
from the date he was normally due to 
return to work; if the layoff is for an 
indefinite period the question is not as 
easy to determine, especially when the 
employer, as in this case, intentionally or 
otherwise, does not clarify the matter. 

In a recent case (CU-B 863), dealing 
with a sewing machine operator who with 
other employees had been engaged in the 
making of military pants and who had 
been temporarily laid off due to lack of 
cloth two days before the commencement 
of a strike, I decided that Section 39 (1) 
of the Act had to be applied from the 
beginning of the stoppage of work as there 
was satisfactory proof on file that the 
employer was expecting to receive in two 
or three days’ time the necessary cloth 
from the federal Government. 

In the present case the company’s repre- 
sentative has stated before the court of 
referees that he could not give any precise 
details, not even the approximate date of 
the claimant’s return to work. Moreover, 
except for a doubt that may. be created 
by the duration of the stoppage of work 
(from April 2 to July 8), the benefit of 
which must be given to the claimant, there 
is nothing in the evidence which would 
allow me to conclude that the claimant 
would have returned to work some time 
during the period of the strike, had it not 
occurred. 

For those reasons, I do not consider that 
Section 39 (1) of the Act applies in this 
case. 

I wish to add that this decision is in 
accordance with the principles laid down 
in decision CU-B 716, which relates to the 
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case of a claimant who had been laid off 
due to lack of work shortly before the 
commencement of a strike in the shipyard 
where he was working. 

The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 875 (& CU-C 29), Nov. 4, 1952 


Held: That the claimant's service on the 
picket line was not a form of employment 
within the meaning of the Act and as no 
employment was involved there was no 
ground for an extension of the two-year 
period under Section 28 (3) of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
was employed as a sheet metal worker by 
a manufacturer of electrical equipment 
from 1987 to May 10, 1950. 

On May 11, 1950, a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute began at the 
premises of the company which did not 
terminate until May 16, 1951. The claimant 
for nearly the whole of that period per- 
formed picket duty and received moneys 
from his union. On the morning of May 17, 
1951, a general resumption of work took 
place and the claimant returned to his 
employment, in which he continued until 
June 15, 1951, when he was laid off because 
of a shortage of work. 

On June 16, 1951, he filed an initial 
application for benefit which was disallowed 
by the insurance officer because he lacked 
sufficient contributions to meet the require- 
ments of Sections 28 (1) of the Act. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. The court sat on July 24, 1951, 
and the claimant and two representatives 
of his union were present. The court 
refrained from rendering a decision on the 
ease and referred it back to the Commis- 
sion because in the opinion of the court 
the matter to be decided was one which 
came under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, viz, whether the claimant was 
under a contract of service during the 
period he performed picket duty and 
received moneys from his union. 

The case was reviewed by the Chief 
Coverage Officer who, on January 16, 1952, 
expressed the opinion that there was no 
reason for the Commission to take juris- 
diction of the case inasmuch as the question 
remained one of qualification under Section 
28 (1) of the Act and was for the court 
of referees to decide. As a consequence, 
the case was again placed before a court 
of referees which on January 30, 1952, after 
hearing a representative of the claimant’s 
union, unanimously allowed the appeal 
because in its opinion the claimant was 
under a contract of service during the 
period he had performed picket duty and 
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therefore, as from June 16, 1951, he was 
entitled to have his exempted employment 
taken into account. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that the court 
exceeded its jurisdiction by acting on a 
question which by Section 45 of the Act 
is specifically reserved in the first instance 
to the Commission. The Chief Coverage 
Officer also applied for a decision of the 
Commission under Section 45 of the Act 
and the latter, pursuant to Section 48 of 
the Act, referred the following question to 
the Umpire for decision :— 

(a) whether or not a person who is in 
receipt of moneys from a union for 
picket duty is an insured person, 
and 

(b) whether or not that person while 
in receipt of moneys from a union 
for picket duty comes within the 
provisions of paragraphs (b), (e), 
(d), (e) or (£) of subsection (3) 
of Section 28 of the Act for the 
purpose of an extension of the two- 
year period. 


A notice of reference was sent by the 
Commission to the interested parties as 
well as to the larger labour organizations 
so as to afford them the opportunity of 
making the observations and _ representa- 
tions which they desired the Umpire to 
consider in deciding the questions referred 
to him. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour sub- 
mitted a brief to the Umpire and requested 
an oral hearing, which was held before him 
on October 1, 1952, and attended by a 
representative of the said Congress and 
representatives of the Commission. 


Conclusions.—It was suggested by the 
Legal Adviser (of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission) that the terms of 
the reference made under Section 48 of 
the Act be narrowed down to fit the 
particular facts of the present case. With 
this I agree. 

The questions therefore to decide are 
whether or not, while performing picket 
duty, the claimant was under a contract 
of service and whether or not he came 
within the provisions of paragraphs (b), 
(ec), (d), (e) or (f) of subsection (3) of 
Section 28 of the Act, which are as 
follows: 

28 (3) If an insured person proves in 
the prescribed manner that he was, during 


any sponge falling within the two years 
specified in subsection one of this section, 
(3) St tele bee a far. or 
(b) employed in excepted employment; 
or 
(c) engaged in business on his own 
account; or 
(d) employed in insurable employment 
in respect of which contributions 
were not payable; or 


(e) employed outside of Canada or 
partly outside of Canada, in an 
employment in respect of which 
contributions were not payable; or 

(f) employed in an employment not 
described by Part I of the First 
Schedule to this Act, 


then subsection one of this section and 
section thirty-one of this Act shall have 
effect as if, for each period therein 
referred to, there were substituted that 
period increased by the aggregate of the 
periods of such incapacity or of such 
employment or business engagement, but 
the increase so made in any period shall 
not in any case exceed two years. 


1 bi Gee etteey ear , the representative of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, which 
organization “is an interested party in this 
reference inasmuch as important principles 
are at stake,” stated at the hearing that 
the claimant’s union does not pay fixed 
salaries for picketing but merely provides 
moneys to their striking members accord- 
ing to their needs. In support of this, he 
submitted the following memorandum 
which is signed by (the) National Director 
of the United Steelworkers of America :— 


1. Welfare funds are established by 
voluntary contributions from local 
unions and the International union. 

. Strikers are eligible for welfare pay- 
ments on ‘an individual basis, with 
their family needs the governing 
factor as to the amount to be paid. 

3. A register of strikers is kept, and 
persons receiving strike welfare are 
expected to perform the various 
duties necessary for an_ effective 
strike. 

4. There is no constitutional provision 
or union practice for the payment of 
pickets on a regular wage basis. 


bo 


It would therefore appear that the court 
of referees, which, as pointed out by the 
insurance officer, exceeded its jurisdiction 
in dealing with the question of whether 
or not the claimant was employed under a 
contract of service, was misinformed as to 
the facts of the case and that the moneys 
given to the claimant by the union were 
not conditional on his performing picket 
duty. 

In any event, even if picketing was a 
condition sine qua non for his receiving 
moneys during the strike, I am of the 
opinion that there was no contract of 
service involved. As the Congress well 
puts it in its brief: “. . . strike benefit is 
not a form of remuneration in return for 
a member having picketed. It is merely 
assistance to relieve hardship and very 
frequently is based on need. Picketing is 
not a form of employment and is there- 
fore not done under the terms of a contract 
of service. It is a condition of member- 
ship in the broad sense that a union 


member on strike has a moral obligation, 
not to say a direct interest, to engage in 
an activity which may all the sooner 
terminate the stoppage in his favour.” 

For those reasons, I do not consider that 
the claimant’s service on the picket line 
was a form of employment within the 
meaning of the Act. It follows that, if 
no employment was involved, there is no 
ground for an extension of the two-year 
period under Section 28 (3) of the Act. 

It was argued, however, by Mr. ........ 
that, in cases like the present one, an 
anomaly is created by the co-existence of 
Section 28 (1) (b) and Section 39 (1) of 
the Act. By virtue of Section 39 (1) (loss 
of employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute), the claimant 
was disqualified from the receipt of benefit. 
By virtue of Section 28 (1) (b), he was 
again disqualified from the receipt of 
benefit, because he could not show the 
necessary number of contributions, and 
this, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
in the labour market throughout the period 
of his participation in the stoppage, being 
“engaged in a collective effort to improve 
the conditions of his contract of service”. 
In the opinion of the representative of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour “it may well 
be that such a situation was not envisaged 
by Parliament when it amended the Act 
in 1950”. 

IM css therefore stated, on behalf 
of his organization, that it was their belief 
that an amendment to the Act would be 
in order by adding a new paragraph (g) 
to Section 28 (3), along the following 
lines :— 

Participating in a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute at the factory, work- 
shop, or other premises at which he was 
employed. 

This is a very interesting suggestion 
indeed and I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending to the Commission that it be 
given careful study with a view to ascer- 
taining whether such enactment would meet 
with the true intent and purpose of the 
Act. 

The insurance officer in his lengthy appeal 
hereinbefore referred to made the following 
remarks :— 

The penultimate paragraph of the court’s 
decision of January 30, 1952, indicates the 


belief that the law which governs the 


decisions of insurance officers and that 
governing courts of referees is not iden- 
tical and I suggest that an expression of 
opinion by the Umpire covering this 
point would be of value in the guidance 
of courts sitting in the future. 
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lt goes without saying that all the 
adjudicating authorities, be they insurance 
officers, courts of referees or the Umpire, 
are bound by the provisions of the Act and 
must give to it one and the same applica- 
tion. However, I doubt very much that 
the court of referees intended to mean 
otherwise and I would point out that, in 
the first instance (see its comments of 
July 24; 1951), it rightly felt that this 


case was one which came under the 
Commission’s jurisdiction. 

My decision therefore is that the 
claimant who lacked sufficient contribu- 
tions to meet the requirements of sub- 
section (1) of Section 28, has _ not 
established his right to an extension of 
the two-year period, pursuant to subsection 


(3) of the said section. 


8 I 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


November, 1952, statistics* show number of claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit increased by 35,461 over previous month’s 87,957 


Claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit were higher in the month of 
November by 35,461. The report on the 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics shows that during the month a 
total of 123,418 initial and renewal claims 
was filed. in local offices across Canada, 
compared with 87,957 in October and 
122,603 during November 1951. 

Active Claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment insurance register on November 29 
numbered 181,554 (140,297 males and 41,257 
females), of whom 161,912 were ordinary, 
12,077 short-time and 7,565 on temporary 
mass lay off. Ordinary claimants on October 
31 totalled 111,539, while on November vot 
1951, they numbered 153,651. 

A total of 107,882 initial and ee 
claims were disposed of during the month, 
85,910 being entitled to benefit. Claims 
disallowed numbered 11,272, while disquali- 
fications were imposed in 14,580 cases 
Cineluding 3,880 on revised claims). Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
5,483 cases; “not unemployed” 3,473 cases 
(for 1,772 of the disqualifications categor- 
ized “not unemployed” the period of 
disqualification was six days or less); “not 
capable of and not available for work” 
1,445 cases. 

New beneficiaries during the month 
totalled 68,034, compared with 50,848 in 
October and 67,861 in November, 1951. 

Benefit payments amounted to $6,435,444 
for 2,158,920 unemployed days during 


2 


*See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 
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Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 


area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


November, compared with $5,710,740 for 
1,932,994 days during October and $5,107,466 
and 2,033,423 days during November, 1951. 
The larger proportionate increase in the 
amount of benefit paid in relation to days 
compensated this month compared .with 
November 1951, was largely .due to the 
increase in benefit rates effective July 14, 
1952. An additional factor was an increase 
in the proportion of male claimants who 
draw benefit at higher rates either on 
account of dependents or because they are 
in the higher contributory groups. 

During the week November 29-December 
5, 1952, a total of $1,883,934 was paid to 
112,319 beneficiaries in respect of 626,554 
compensated days, in comparison with 
$1,295,050 paid to 79,406 beneficiaries for 
438,084 days of unemployment for the 
week October 25-31. During the week 
November 24-30, 1951, a total of 97,511 
beneficiaries received $1,327,648 in compen- 
sation for 523,648 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.01 for the week November 29-December 
5, $2.96 for the week October 25-31, and 
$2.54 for the week November 24-30, 1951. 


in Federal Government Contracts : 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of 
Labour prepared 93 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works 
of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition. 

In the same period, a total of 145 con- 
tracts in these categories was awarded. 
Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each 
of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 


(a) the wage rate for each classification 
of labour shown in the wage schedule in- 
cluded in the contract is a minimum rate 
only and contractors, and subcontractors 
are not exempted from the payment of 
higher wages in any instance where, during 
the continuation of the work, wage rates in 
excess of those shown in the wage schedule 
have been fixed by provincial legislation, by 
collective agreements in the district, or by 
current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight 
in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Min- 
ister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay_may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of eight per day 
and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded under this heading for the month of December are set out below:— 


Department 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. 


Defence Production (November Report)..... : 


Post Office 


(The labour conditions included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on 
such contracts shall be paid such wages as 
are currently paid in the district to com- 
petent workmen; and, if there is no current 
rate, then a fair and reasonable rate; but 
in no event shall the wages paid be less 
than those established by the laws of 
province in which the work is_ being 
performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in ,the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage. schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
1 $ 73,289.00 
194 2,786,522 .00 
8 113,096.09 


fixed by the custom of the trade in the 
district or, if there be no such custom, then 
fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay_may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of those fixed by 
custom of the trade in the district, or in 
excess of fair and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Tndustrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December arrears of wages were obtained from one contracting department 
and $260.95 was distributed to two employees who had been paid less than the required 


rate of wages on one government contract. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded--December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Penticton B C: R E Postill & Sons Ltd, construction of pumphouse & installation of 


distribution system. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: J Philip Dumeresq & 
Assoc,* services for design & supervision of 
construction. Chatham N B: William 
Kerr Jr,* supply & placing of wood walks. 
Saint John N B: Community Enterprises 
Ltd, construction of houses; Eastern Land- 
scape Company,* installation of playground 
areas, rifle range. Montreal P Q: D’Errico 
Bros Construction Co Reg’d,* grading & 
paving, Benny Farm Gardens; D’Errico 
Bros Construction Co Reg’d,* building of 
retaining wall & driveway, 4988 Connaught 
Ave. Quebec P Q: Town of Ste Foy, 
installation of water & sewer services. 
St. Hubert P Q: Louis B Magil, construc- 
tion of school. St Therese P Q: Vezina 
Construction Co, installation of water & 
sewer services. Ajax Ont: Warren Bitum- 
inous Paving Co Ltd, construction of curbs 
& gutter; W B Bennett Paving Ltd,* 
construction of finished road subgrade. 
Aylmer Ont: Elgin Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of roads, driveways, parking 
areas, ditches & storm sewers. Barriefield 

Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, repairing 


drainage to Riverside Drive. Downs- 
view Ont: Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission,* installation of electrical power 
distribution system; Dumfries Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, installation of storm sewers. 
North Bay Ont: Hydro Electric Power 
Commission,* installation of electrical power 
distribution system. Oakville Ont: Hydro 
Electric Power Commission,* supply «& 
erection of overhead poles. Petawawa 
Ont: Storms Contracting Co Ltd, 
installation of storm, sanitary sewers & 
watermains. Stamford Ont: Zellers Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, construction of houses. 
Uplands Ont: James F McLaren & Assoc,* 
services re design of drainage system. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Nelson River Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of sewer & 
water services. Winnipeg Man: The Sub- 
urban Rapid Transit Co,* installation of 


street lamps. Cold Lake Alta: Nix 
Brothers Construction Co,* clearing & 
brushing. Penhold Alta: North West 


Electric Co Ltd, construction of electrical 
power distribution system. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N §: M F Schurman Co Ltd, 


construction of chapels. Halkfax N S: 
Bryant Electric Co Ltd, installation of 
electrical systems on wharves; J A 


Moulton & Sons, installation of low pres- 
sure heating system. Chatham N B: 
M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of 
chapels; Modern Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of standard drill & recreation 
hall; Modern Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of standard synthetic training bldg. 
Bagotville P Q: R E Stewart Construction 
Corporation, construction of standard 
synthetic training bldg. Farnham P Q: 
Dussault Construction Ltd, erection of 
farm fence. Montreal P Q: National 
Welding Co, installation’ of steam distri- 
bution system. Quebec P Q: Bergerville 
Estates Ltd, construction of inspection ser- 
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vices, gauge inspection laboratory; Le 
Service Paysagiste Engineering,* landscap- 
ing. Camp Borden Ont: W H Yates 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of gun 
testing stop butt; Emery Engineering & 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
supply section extension bldg; Emery 
Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of standard guard house. Centralia 
Ont: Elgin Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of chapel. Clinton Ont: R Timms 
Construction & Engineering Ltd, construc- 
tion of chapel. Cobourg Ont: Arcade Elec- 
trie Co Ltd, installation of pneumatic tube 
conveyor, fire alarm, watchman & telephone 
raceway systems. Gloucester Ont: G A 
Crain & Sons Ltd, construction of opera- 
tions, administration and galley bldgs. 
Hamilton (Mount Hope) Ont: James Kemp 


installation of bulk 
petroleum storage. North Bay Ont: M 
Sullivan & Sons Ltd, construction. of 
standard drill & recreation hall. Oakville 
Ont: James Kemp Construction Co Ltd, 
addition to headquarters bldg. Uplands 
Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, installa- 
tion of electrical distribution system. 
Gimli Man: Fraser Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of standard officers’ quarters. 
Rivers Man: John Plaxton Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of underground steam distribution 
system. Clareholm Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Ltd, construction 
of standard officers’ quarters. Cold Lake 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of standard synthetic training & unit 


Construction Co, 


receiver bldgs; Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of underground steam distribu- 
tion system; Burns & Dutton Concrete 
& Construction Ltd, construction of 
standard drill & recreation hall. Namao 
Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of explosive storage bldgs, 
non-explosive bldgs & access road; Alberta 
Quonset Sales Ltd, erection of standard 
explosive storage bldgs. Comox B C: J. H. 
McRae Co Ltd, installation of electrical 
distribution system «& transformer sub- 
station; Barr & Anderson Ltd, installation 
of underground steam distribution system ; 
Dawson Wade & Co Ltd, installation of 
remaining component parts of bulk storage 
tanks. 


Building and Maintenance 


Montreal P Q: Walter G Hunt Co Ltd, 
replacing of defective wooden piles with 
pre-cast concrete piles & replacing dam- 
aged brickwork, 772 Sherbrooke Street. 
St Johns P Q: A N Bail Co Ltd, per- 
manent subfloor replacement in bldgs. 
Valcartier P Q: Timber Structures of 
Canada Ltd, supply & erection of 2 
complete structural timber frames for 
bldgs. Centralia Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, per- 
manent subfloor replacement in bldgs. 


Toronto Ont: Design-Craft Ltd, new con- 
struction, refurbishing and dismantling of 
booths—Canadian International Trade Fair 
(1953). Trenton Ont: Jas Kemp Con- 
struction, cubicling of barrack blocks, No. 
6 Repair Depot. Winnipeg Man: Com- 
monwealth Construction Co Ltd, paving of 
triangle between hangars, RCAF Station. 
Calgary Alta: Hornstrom Brothers, cubic- 
ling of bldgs, No. 25 Air Materiel Base. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Standard Paving 
Maritime Ltd, installation of cast iron 
water supply system for fire protection at 
grain elevator. Montreal Harbour P Q: 


Charles Duranceau Ltd, resurfacing Jacques 
Cartier bridge roadway at pavilion. Port 
Colborne Ont: Ace Roofing Co, reroofing 
north half of grain elevator. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista Nfld: North Shore Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, installation of new sewer, 
publie bldg. Arichat N S: H E McDonald, 
improvements to public bldg. Dennis 
Point N S: The Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Halifax N S: R J 
Frosst & Co, alterations to Administra- 
tion Bldg, Camp Hill Hospital. Trout 
Cove N S: Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. West Baccaro N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Windsor N S: M V_ Sawler, 
repairs to public bldg. Curry’s Cove N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of breakwater-wharf. Fredericton 
-N B: Maritime Waterproofing & Contract- 
ing Co Ltd, alterations to headquarters 
bldg, “J” Division, RCMP. Petit Rocher 
N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, break- 
water repairs. Forestville P Q: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension. 
Hull P Q: Concrete Construction Ltd, com- 
pletion of National Printing Bureau. Ville 
de Lery (Lake St Louis) P Q: Theode 
Robidoux,* dredging. Lauzon P Q: Geo 
T Davie & Sons Ltd,* construction of drill 


boat: Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Co 
Ltd,* repairs to dredge. Quebec P Q: Abel 
Ratte, repairs to brick walls, Immigration 
Bldg, Savard Park. Ste Felicite P Q: 
Gulf Maritime Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Barrie Ont: The Sargeant Co Ltd, 
roofing repairs, public bldg. Burlington 
Channel Ont: Kamlee Construction Ltd, 
repairs to piers. Cobourg Ont: Ontario 
Construction Co Ltd, pier reconstruction. 
Hamilton Ont: McNamara Construction 
Co Ltd,* dredging; James Kemp Construc- 
tion, alterations and additions, Cornell 
Bldg. Montreal River Ont: L R Brown & 
Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Moosonee 
Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd,* 
dredging. Oshawa Ont: Fried Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of federal public bldg. 
Ottawa Ont: Doran Construction Co Ltd 
construction of virus laboratory; R F 
Walsh Co Ltd, repairs and repainting of 
stonework, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; 
R F Walsh Co Ltd, repairs and repainting 
of stonework, Connaught Bldg; Thomas 
Fuller Construction Co Ltd, partitioning, 
ete, Metealfe Bldg. Geo C Graves Con- 
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struction Co Ltd, alterations to “G” Wing 
No. 6 Temporary Bldg. Port Bruce Ont: 
Dean Construction Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements (pier repairs). Port Hope 
Ont: Ontario Construction Co Ltd, exten- 
sion to Queen’s wharf. Sudbury Ont: 
Grant Plumbing & Heating, installation of 
new heating plant, public bldg. Toronto 
Ont: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, altera- 
tions to fourth floor, 66 Temperance 
Street; Richard and B A Ryan Ltd, alter- 
ations to third floor, Customs Bldg. 
Selkirk Man: J S Quinn Construction Co, 
construction of wharf. Souris Man: West 
End Contractors & Cabinet Makers Ltd, 
alterations, painting, new post office screen, 
etc, public bldg. Fort QwAppelle Sask: 
Douglas Construction Co Ltd, completion 
of construction, public bldg; Douglas Con- 
struction Co Ltd, additions & alterations 
for completion of construction of Indian 
Hospital. Humboldt Sask: Shoquist Con- 
struction Ltd, addition & alterations to 
public bldg. Saltcoats Sask: Logan & Black 
Ltd, alterations & improvements, public 
bldg. Blubber Bay B C: Harbour Pile 
Driving Co, wharf repairs & improvements. 
False Bay B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co 


Ltd, wharf repairs & improvements. Heriot 
Bay B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
replacement of float approach. Lund BC: 
Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, repairs to 
wharf & floats. Lyall Harbour B C: 
Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs 
& improvements. McMillan Island B C: 
Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Needles B C: Interior Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, wharf repairs & exten- 
sion. Prince Rupert B C: Northwest 
Construction Ltd, extending ring wall, etc, 
for basement offices, Miller Bay Indian 
Hospital. Sardis B C: Christian & Allen 
Ltd, installation of water & sewage disposal 
systems, Coqueleetza Indian Hospital. 
Vancouver B C: Jarvis Electric Co, 
improved lighting, third floor, Federal 
Bldg. Victoria, B.CS Canada Paint “& 
Contracting Co, alterations to 8th floor, 
Belmont Bldg; O Pedersen, alterations to 
Ist, 2nd, 8rd & 5th floors, Belmont Bldg. 
Williams Lake B C: C J Oliver Ltd, erec- 
tion of federal public bldg. Fort Simpson 
N W T: H Kelly & Co Ltd, plumbing 
& heating at RCMP Quarters & plumbing 
at Department of Transport Residence. 


Department of Resources and Development 


Emerson Man: Macaw & Macdonald, 
construction of recorder well & shelter. 
Headingley Man: Shum Construction Co, 
construction of recorder well & shelter. 
Prince Albert National Park Sask: W C 
Wells Construction Co Ltd, installation 
only of extension to water supply system, 
Waskesiu Townsite. Banff National Park 
Alta: Williams & Carrothers Ltd, construc- 
tion of section of Trans-Canada Highway 
& improvements at east gate entrance; 
Williams & Carrothers Ltd, construction 
of 3 reinforced concrete box culverts, Trans- 
Canada Highway; Remington Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of Bow River bridge 
« connecting highway, Trans-Canada High- 
way; Nodwell Bros Ltd, replacement of 
Spray River bridge. Jasper National Park 
Alta: Waterman-Waterbury Co Ltd, con- 
struction of water heating plant for water 


supply system; Western Construction & 
Lumber Co Ltd, improvements to 17 miles 
of the Yellowhead road. Newbrook Alta: 
August Buerger, construction of observer’s 
residence with attached 2 car garage. 
Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: 
Wilson & Wilson Ltd, installation of water 
& sewer systems. Revelstoke BC: Western 
Water Wells, drilling work on Columbia 
River between Revelstoke & Boat Encamp- 
ment. Yoho National Park B C: Pierre 
Asselin, construction of subgrade & gravel 
surfacing of Yoho Valley road. White- 
horse Y T: Campbell’s Ltd, interior deco- 
rating of 3 houses & placing of founda- 
tions under two houses. Aklavik Fort 
Simpson & Hay River N W T: The Tower 
Co Ltd, construction of 3 insulated one 
storey bldgs. 


Department of Transport 


Sydney N 8S: R G McDougall, construc- 
tion of power house. Lac des Loups P Q: 
Veillet & Gosselin Ltd, installation of field 
lighting. L’Annonciation P Q: Dubuc Con- 
struction & Paving Ltd, installation of field 
lighting. La Tuque P Q: M Electrique Ltd, 


installation of field lighting. Patricia Bay 
BC: J A Pollard Construction, construc- 
tion of ILS facilities. Vancouver B C: 
Campbell-Bennett Ltd, construction of 
access road to middle marker. 


Food and beverage industries include 23-4 per cent of all industrial establishments in 
Canada, employ 14-2 per cent of the country’s industrial employees and are responsible 
for 21-8 per cent of the total gross value of products manufactured in Canada. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living" 


Consumer Price Index, January 2, 1953 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics con- 
sumer price index remained practically 
unchanged at 115-7 for January 2, 1953. 
At December 1 it was 115-8 and at the 
beginning of January a year ago, 118-2. 

The food index registered the largest 
group change—and it was less than one- 
half of one per cent—as price movements 
were confined within narrow limits between 
December 1 and January 2. The food 
index declined from 114-1 to 1138-5 as 
lower prices for eggs and oranges com- 
bined with numerous slight decreases in 
other items to overweigh increases con- 
centrated in fresh vegetables and beef. 


Clothing remained unchanged at an 
index level of 109-7. 
In the household operations _ series, 


advances for coal, electricity and _ tele- 
phone rates in some centres, as well as 
higher quotations for a few items of home 
furnishings, moved the index from 116-1 
to 116-5. 

The index of other commodities and 
services advanced from 116-6 to 116-7, 
mainly because of an increase in the index 
of recreation. 

The shelter index moved from 122-2 to 
122-3 following the inclusion of results of 
a December rent survey. 

The consumer price index one year ago 
(January 2, 1952) was 118-2. The group 
indexes at that date were: food, 122-4; 
shelter, 118-3; clothing, 114-9; household 
operation, 116-4; and other commodities 
and services, 115-5. 


Cost-of-Living Index, January 2, 1953 

The cost-of-living index advanced 0:2 
points between December 1 and January 2, 
rising from 184-2 to 184-4. At January 2, 
1952, it stood at 191-5. 

The food index rose slightly from 226-1 
at December 1 to 226:2 at January 2; one 
year ago it was 250-0. The rent index 
also advanced, from 149-9 to 150-2; at 
January 2 last year it was 144-8. The 
fuel and light index increased from 152-7 
to 153-9; 12 months earlier it was 151-2. 
The clothing index dropped slightly from 
205-4 to 205-3, considerably below last 
year’s January 2 level of 215-3. The home 
furnishings and services index advanced 
from 195-3 to 196-0 but was still lower 
than last January’s figure of 201-1. The 
miscellaneous index rose 0-1 point, from 
148-8 to 148-9, a figure 3-2 points above 
last year’s 145-7. 

*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, December 1, 1952 


Cost-of-living indexes for eight of the 
nine regional cities moved down between 
November 1 and December 1 while one 
advanced, the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics has reported. Substantial seasonal 
decreases in the price of eggs were mainly 
responsible for the lower indexes. 

Egg prices were firm in Vancouver and, 
as a result, both the food index and the 
total index moved up. 

Butter and lard prices were higher in 
most centres. Lower prices were quoted for. 
potatoes in the eastern cities, higher prices 
in the West. Changes in the clothing and 
the home furnishings and services groups 
were small and scattered, the movement 
being mainly downward. 

Fuel and light indexes were unchanged 
in all cities except Montreal, where in- 
creases in coal and coke were reported. 
A decrease in gasoline prices in Winnipeg 
lowered the miscellaneous items index for 
that city while for other cities the indexes 
were unchanged. 

Higher rent indexes were recorded for 
seven cities; indexes for St. John’s and 
Halifax showed no change. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between November 1 and Decem- 
ber 1 were as follows: Vancouver, +0°5 
to 188-1; Halifax, —1-2 to 173-5; Saska- 
toon, —1-2 to 180-9; Saint John, —1-0 
to 180:4; Winnipeg, —0-9 to 176-3; Mont- 
real, —0-8 to 188-8; Toronto, —0-6 to 
180:8; Edmonton, —0:5 to 176-2; St. 
John’s, —0:2 to 102-3. 


Wholesale Prices, December 1952 


The almost steady decline in wholesale 
prices over the past year and a half con- 
tinued in December, when the composite 
index stood at 221-2 compared with the 
1952 low of 221-0, registered in October, 
and the 1951 low of 237-7, marked in 
December. In November 1952, the index 
was 221-9. 

Four of the eight major component 
groups contributed to the decline between 
November and December while four moved 
up. As in previous months, commodity 
losses continued to be concentrated in basic 
raw and semi-manufactured items. 

Fibres, textiles and textile products 
registered the greatest decline, the index 
changing from 244°8 to 241-4 as a result 
of lower prices for binder twine, raw 
cotton and cotton yarns. 
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COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 


a ET oT -- See ree 
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In vegetable products, an index reduc- 
tion from 204-6 to 202-7 reflected com- 
modity price weakness for potatoes, certain 


grains, automobile tires and tubes, and 
oranges. 

Slightly lower quotations for newsprint, 
wood pulp and cedar lumber (shingles) 
were reflected in a drop in the index for 
wood, wood products and paper from 293-4 
to 291.2. 

Chemicals and allied products moved 
down from 176-4 to 176-1 as a result of 
lower quotations for paint materials and 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

Among groups registering increases were 
animal products, which advanced from 
235-4 to 237-4, reflecting advances in live- 
stock, except hogs, in meat and in fish. 
These outweighed a sharp drop in eggs. 

Higher prices for imported coal, both 
anthracite and bituminous, window glass 
and sand and gravel overbalanced a small 
decrease in sulphur to move the non- 
metallic minerals index from 173-5 to 
174-9. 

Iron and its products changed from 
221-2 to 221.4 because of small advances 
in certain specifications of iron and steel 


SEES. SSS SSeS ees sh 
1950 1951 1952 


pipe and tubing and hardware. Firmness 
for lead and solder which outweighed small 
declines in gold, silver and tin moved the 
non-ferrous metals index up 0-1 points to 
167-7. 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets moved down from 222+9 to 222-3 
between November and December as a 
result of further weakness in field products. 
The index for this series dropped from 
179-2 to 176-4, reflecting losses in grains— 
notably flax and rye—potatoes and raw leaf 
tobacco. Animal products increased from 
266-5 to 268-3 because of increases in live- 
stock and eastern butterfat prices, which 
outweighed sharply lower quotations for 
eggs. 

The index for residential building material 
prices changed from 283-9 to 288°8 between 
November and December. Group changes 
were small with two exceptions: roofing 
materials dropped from 220-0 to 217-0 
because of lower quotations for western 
cedar shingles and the paint and_ glass 
series moved up from 190-2 to 195-0 as a 
result of higher prices for window glass, 
which overbalanced a decline in shellac. 


The United States cost-of-living index, abandoned Iast month when publication of 
the revised consumer price index began, has been revived until June 30 “solely for the 
purpose of meeting the needs of certain labour unions and business concerns which have 


contracts based on it”. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, December, 1952* 


Industrial disputes which resulted in work 
stoppages declined during the year from 
259 in 1951 to 213 in 1952.7 The number 
of workers involved increased from 102,870 
in 1951 to 118,463 in 1952. Strike idleness 
increased sharply from a loss of 901,739 
days in 1951 to 2,869,587 days in 1952, the 
third greatest loss in the records of the 
Department. In 1946, time lost was 
4,500,000 days and in 1919, 3,400,000 days. 

Wages and related benefits were the 
central issues in 132 of the 213 stoppages 
in 1952, causing 94 per cent of the total 
idleness. Of the other disputes, 33 arose 
over causes affecting working conditions; 
20 over suspensions and dismissals; 16 over 
union questions; six over alleged discrim- 
ination; four were inter-union disputes; one 
arose over reduced hours; and one was a 
sympathy stoppage. 

In 1952, six stoppages, with a time loss 
of more than 100,000 days in each case, 
caused 65 per cent of the total idleness. 
These were: loggers, lumber and wood 
products factory workers in British 
Columbia coastal regions; cotton factory 
workers at Montreal and _ Valleyfield, 
Que.; carpenters, painters and decorators, 
labourers, in British Columbia coastal 
regions; building trades workers at Halifax, 
NS.; rayon factory workers at Louiseville, 
Que.; and rubber factory workers at 
Hamilton, Ont. 

In December, 1952, the time loss was 
slightly higher than in the previous month. 
Preliminary figures show 18 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 3,646 workers, with a 
time loss of 47,279 days, compared with 22 
strikes and lockouts in November 1952, 
with 5,084 workers involved and a loss of 
44176 days. In December 1951, there 


were 21 strikes and lockouts, involving 
12.497 workers, and a loss of 115,835 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in December 1952, was 0:05 per 
cent of the estimated working time, the 
same as in November 1952; 0-12 per cent 
in December 1951; 0:26 per cent for 1952; 
and 0:08 per cent for 1951. 

Of the 18 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in December 1952, two were settled 
in favour of the workers, four in favour 
of the employers, and five were compromise 
settlements. At the end of the year seven 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 
These were: copper refiners at Montreal, 
Que.; rayon factory workers at Louiseville, 
Que.; clothing and hosiery factory workers 
at Montreal, Que.; jewellery factory 
workers at Vancouver, B.C.; sheet metal 
workers at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
Ont.; carpenters at Fort William, Ont.; 
and furniture factory workers at Durham, 
Ont. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952. The 
following disputes are considered to be no 
longer in existence or to have lapsed: 
jewellery factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
December 3, 1951; handbag factory workers 
at Montreal, Que., August 31, 1951; truck 
drivers and warehousemen at Ottawa, Ont., 
January 21, 1952; and stamp and stencil 
factory workers at Hamilton, Ont., on May 
20, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazerTe from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
issued as a supplement to the LAsBour 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government publi- 
cations of the countries concerned or from 


the International Labour Office Year Book 


of Labour Statistics. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
+All figures for 1952 are preliminary. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in October 1952, was 146 and 17 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 163 during the month. 
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In all stoppages of work in progress, 25,000 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
91,000 working days caused. 

Of the 146 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in October, 13, 
directly involving 5,800 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 57, 
directly involving 3,800 workers, over other 
wage questions; three, directly involving 
300 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 22, directly involving 1,800 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 50, directly 


involving 4,800 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
one, directly involving 100 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle. 


Australia 

During the second quarter of 1952, there 
were 376 industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages directly involving 137,727 
workers. The time loss was 390,626 man- 
working days for all workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 


.—— 


Selected Publications Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour, 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, on Inter- 
library loan, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour GazeErrr. 


List No. 55. 

Accident Prevention 
1. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Prevention of 


Major Disasters in Coal Mines. Report of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
to the House of Representatives, Eighty- 
second Congress, Second Session on H.R. 
7408, a Bill to amend Public Law 49, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, so as to provide 
for the Prevention of Major Disasters in 
Coal Mines. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 46. 


2. Washington (State) Department of 
Labor and Industries. Division of Safety. 
Safety Standards for Construction Work. 
Olympia, 1951. Pp. 164. 


Agriculture 


3. Canada. Department of Agriculture. 
Marketing Service. Federal Agricultural 
Assistance Programs—Canada, 1900-1951, by 
Marjorie R. Cameron and Frank Shefrin. 
Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 118. 
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4. Wilson, H. D. Our Daily Bread. 
London, Labour Party, 1952. Pp. 24. 
This pamphlet is about agricultural 
conditions in Great Britain. 


Collective Bargaining 

5. American Management Association. 
Significant Issues in Current Collective 
Bargaining, with a Paper on the Spiritual 
Aspects of Free Enterprise. New York, 
1952. Pp. 32. 

6. California Personnel Management 
Association. Research Division. Govern- 
ment Dictation vs. Collective Bargaining. 
A Stenographic brief of an address given 
before the California Personnel Manage- 


ment Association and the Personnel 
Section of the Western Management 
Association by Alexander R. Heron. 


Berkeley, 1952. Pp. 10. 


7.U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Collective Bargaining, Radio, Television, 
and Electronics Industry. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 32. 

8. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Labor-Management Contract Provisions, 
1900-61; Prevalence and Characteristics of 


Selected  Collective-Bargaining Clauses. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 33. 


Economic Conditions 


9. Bouvier, Emile. Le Revenu National 


au Canada. Montreal, Editions Bellarmin, 
1952. Pp. 30. 
10. Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States of America. Committee 
on Economic Policy. Business Manage- 


ment Action against Depression; Danger 
Signs—Some Do’s and Dont’s; a Guide. 
Washington, 1948. Pp. 16. 


11. International Bank of Reconstruc-" 


Seventh Annual 
Washington, 1952. 


tion and Development. 
Report, 1951-1952. 
Pp. 64. 


12. United Nations. Exploratory Mission 
of the United Nations on the Economic 
and Social Development of the Depart- 
ment of Cuzco (Peru) Report. New 
iork 9026) p18: 


13. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Banking and Currency. Defense 
Production Amendments of 1952. Hearings 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House of Representatives, 
Eighty-second Congress, Second Session, on 
H.R. 6546, a Bill to amend and extend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. Pp. 1656. 


14. U.S. Office of Defense Mobilization. 
New Resources bring New Opportunities ; 
Seventh Quarterly Report to the President 
by the Director of Defense Mobilization, 
October 1, 1952. Washington, G.P.O:, 1952. 
Pp. 44. : 

15. Wilson, James Harold. In Place of 
Dollars. London, ‘Tribune Publications 
TitdealOb2e6 Pp. 16: 


Education—Labouring Classes 


16. Algor, Marie Elliott. Strengthening 
the Integration of Minority Groups: The 
Problem is Tackled as a Union Problem. 
New York, American Labor Education 
Service, 1952. Pp. 4. 

17. Pell, Orlie Anna Haggerty. Social 
Philosophy at the Grass Roots; the Work 
of AEA’s Committee on Social Philosophy. 
New York, American Labor Education 
Service. 1952. Pp. 15. 


18. Taylor, Harold. The Social Mean- 
ing of the Exchange of W orker-Students. 
New York, American Education Service, 
1952. Pp. 4. 


19. Wolfson, Theresa. The Educational 
Program of One Resident Session of White 
Collar Workshops. New York, American 
Labor Education Service. 1952. Pp. 7. 


Employment Management 


20. American Management Association. 
Operating Problems of Personnel Admin- 
istration. New York, 1952. Pp. 40. 


21. American Management Association. 
Practical Approaches to Supervisory and 
Executive Development. New York, 1952. 
Pp. 42. 


22. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Choosing Better Foremen. 
Washington, c1952. Pp. 16. 

23. Thomas, Robert Louis. 
of Time Study for Supervisors. 
Conn., Columbia Graphs, 1952. 


A Manual 
Columbia, 
Pp. 66. 


Industrial Disputes 


24. Carrothers, Alfred William Rooke. 
The Right to Picket in British Columbia; 
a Study in Statute Interpretation. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1952. Pp. 
250-287. 


25. Koretz, Robert F. Federal Regula- 
tion of Secondary Strikes and Boycotts, a 
New Chapter. In Cornell Law Quarterly. 
Winter, 1952. Pp. 235-255. 

26. Murray, John Gilbert. 
Strike of 1926; a History. With a Fore- 
word by William Gallacher. London, 
Lawrence and Wishart, 1951. Pp. 208. 


27. New York (State) Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Work Stoppages in New York 
State, 1951. New York, 1952. Pp. 25. 


28. Seidman, Joel Isaac. Shall Strikes 
be Outlawed? . . . New York, League for 
Industrial Democracy, 1938. Pp. 32. 


29. Tobin, Maurice Joseph. Statement 
of Secretary of Labor Maurice Teamoorm 
before the Subcommittee on Labor and 
Labor-Management Relations of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare on 82999, to deal with National 
Emergency Disputes, May 20, 1952. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1952. PpyG: 


30. U.S. Board of Inquiry to Report on 
Certain Labor Disputes Affecting the 
Copper and Non-ferrous Metal Industry. 
Labor Disputes in the Non-ferrous Metal 
Industry. Message from the President of 
the United States Transmitting a Report 
concerning the Labor Disputes which 
recently existed in the Non-ferrous Metals 
Industry pursuant to the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947. Washington, 
GPO Oot ED. 40. 


31. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Dispute 
between the Railway Carriers and Four 
Operating Brotherhoods .. .Report together 
with the minority views. Washington, 
@PiOr 195l.. Pp: 26. 


The General 


Industrial Relations 


32. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Industrial Relations Branch. Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service. What 


Management Men Say About Labour 
Management Production Committees. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1952. 2 Pamphlets. 
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33. Conference on Union Policies and 
Management, University of Montreal, 
1951. Conference on Union Policies and 
Management, 12th and 13th March, 1961. 
Montreal, 1952. Pp. 105. 


34. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Creating 
a Commission on LaborManagement Rela- 
tions; Report to accompany S.J. Res. 161. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 3. 


Industry 


35. Besselievre, Edmund Bulkley. Jndus- 
trial Waste Treatment. 1st ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. 391. 

36. Fowler, Bertram Baynes. Men, 
Meat and Miracles. New York, Messner, 
1952. Pp. 240. 

37. Grant, Eugene Lodewick. Statistical 
Quality Control. 2nd ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. 557. 

38. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Budgeting Expenses in Small 
Companies, by Arthur W. Nevins. New 
York, 1952. Pp. 44. 


39. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Trends in Industrial Location, by 
Malcolm C. Neuhoff. New York, 1952. 
1240; 8 Pe 


Labour Bureaus 


40. New South Wales. Department of 
Labour and Industry and Social Welfare. 
Report on the Working of Part 2 of the 
Factories and Shops Act, 1912-1950 for the 
Year 1950. Sydney, Government Printer, 
1952. Pp. 27. 

41. New Zealand. Department of 
Labour and Employment. Report for the 
Year ended 81 March 1952. Wellington, 
Government Printer, 1952. Pp. 79. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


42. Dillon, E. Macaulay. Current Trends 
in Canadian Labour Relations No. 3... 
An Address prepared for the Ontario 
Industrial Relations Section of the Cana- 
dian Bar Association, June 1952. Ottawa? 
Canadian Bar Association? 1952. Pp. 23. 


43. Japan. Ministry of Labor. Labor 
Legislation of Japan. Tokyo, 1952. Pp. 44. 


Labour Organization 


44, Alexander, Robert Jackson. World 
Labor Today, Highlights of Trade Unions 
on Six Continents, 1945-1952. New York, 
League for Industrial Democracy, c¢1952. 
Pp. 54. 


45. General Federation of Trades 
Unions. Reports, etc., 1951. London, 1952. 
1 Volume. 
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46. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. Eighth Constitutional Conven- 
tion . . . Hotel Cosmopolitan, Denver, 
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Chemical Unions Form 
New CCCL Federation 


Nearly 4,000 workers belonging to six 
chemical products unions in the province 
of Quebec have set up a new labour 
federation affiliated with the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. This is 
the CCCL’s 17th professional federation. 

The federation, founded at Shawinigan 
Falls early in January, will be known as 
the National Federation of Chemical 
Industry Workers. Its headquarters will be 
at Shawinigan. 

The new federation has set as an objec- 
tive for its first year the launching of an 
extensive organizational campaign among 
all chemical products workers in the proy- 
ince. It is expected that it will soon have 
10,000 members. 

J. Emile Hebert, President of the 
Chemical Products Workers’ Syndicate of 
Shawinigan, was elected first president of 
the federation. The other members of the 
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executive committee are: Jean Paul Spattz, 
Montreal, 1st vice-president; J. A. Laurier, 
MacMasterville, 2nd vice-president; 
Fernand Lavergne, Shawinigan, secretary; 
and Maurice Laurence, also of Shawinigan, 
treasurer. 


Que. Labour Board Heard 
653 Petitions Last Year 


A total of 653 petitions from associations 
wishing to be recognized as bargaining 
agents for a group of employees or 
employers was received by the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board during the fiscal 
year 1951-52, according to the province’s 
Statistical Year Book, just published. 
Five hundred and thirty-six petitions were 
granted, 172 were refused, and the number 
of employees involved was 35,778. 

At March 31, 1952, a total of 1,281 
collective labour agreements, covering 
195,713 employees, was lodged with the 
Board. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1952 1951 1950 1944 1939 
Items a | eee 
Dec. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
Total Population*® © 3. 25 css ff caisiee oreeiicie als OOD On. nee biter 14,534 14,009 13,921 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 

Civilian ‘labour forces (2). .<.--04< nae ee een QUOT. 2... ee 5,290 5,210 5,201 i r 

Persons ‘With jobs wes. cos tik dew stench eter 000) States 5,176 5,110 5,084 T 7 
LC Ric See tar OC Oe hoe 000). necoc tes 4,013 4,005 3,986 + 7 
Bomale:s.82ccee cc ceva rar alge less aie cadet ett O00) So aaten euros 1,163 1,105 1,098 7 +; 

Paid WOrkers: aac a ang gre sie als acalern fereateeetre OO0|. Sr cm acene 3,946 3.800 3,581 T 7 

Without jobs and seeking work............... OOO astern 114 100 117 tT + 

Index of employment (1939 = 100)................. 0 28. 191-9 186-4 178-1 a T 

Emmigration (45... done ss cess aeiteen anaes NOs) Aaa tte ciel eerie car 22,242 6,830 1,624 763 

Adult males! . 3.4600. setae Wasa aeewule a INO aia eal ennanieeee 11,725 3,068 244 230 
Earnings and Hours— 

‘Total labour income.../20. .2 sae aesemees SOOO SO00 IT. 208 lee eee 857 744 bi 7 

Per capita weekly earnings...............-000000: Sly BPeiseek 55.63 52.05 46.29 7 7 

Average hourly earnings, mfg................++-+- i cisome pane 130-9 123-5 106-4 tT tT 

Average hours worked per week, mfg.............. Ti sear 42-1 41-8 43-0 t t 

Reali weekly earnings, Mmig..((2) i. cis cvs iriateieiare =isis/e2\|\clelev ei eeiae 113-8 105-0 103-1 T 7 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment 
(lst of month))\(@)s ices ce Sec ee eee 000} 194-5 148-6 155-5 147-0 69-9 . 

Unfilled vacancies (Ist of month) (#)........... 000 35-3 41-9 55-7 54-2 189-3 7 

Placements, weekly average.........0..-+eeeee OOOTAR fae 17-5 15-9 16-1 tT Tt 

Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (ist of month). . .000} (161-9 | (7111-5 99-8 90-3 8-0 ff 
Balaned.in fund )...0. Vestn vkase pentee ces “$000, DOO a ae Re 856-5 764-4 636-6 245-1 T 
Price Indexes— 

General ‘wholesale (4); a. .ccsas scien waenl sneer 221-9 239-1 222-4 T ie 

Cost-ol-living index'(4). 7. Secsnn. on wa memntenmee et 184-2 184-8 191-2 170-7 118-9 103-8 

Residential building materials (4)............-+-+-[eceseeeees 283-9 289-4 262-1 t tT 

Consumer Price Index (1949 = 100)................ 115-8 116-1 117-9 106-4 i 7 

Production— 

Industrial production iIndex:()ithcasas mateters ciate ote ai aetelrostareieray ete araeae 207-8 210-6 194-4 120-7 
Mineral production index ()\c-rasecsaccnitacneccas [aise obi cel eee 169-8 162-1 104-1 120-0 
Manufactufing index (4)%:.,2. cotasnusa secon soeketiemacaaee ate eens 213-9 221-0 215°2 121-7 

Pig TOM.) SoeeeR. ORT oe Om Coe eee 000 "tons]'.7..25c Bhul ee vee 223-5 208-3 147-0 87-8 

Steel ingots and castings.................. Q00 fons}. <...5..c% caleeeeeeoee 307-1 289-5 268-9 147-2 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle.................. a 102-9 127-6 107-1 140-8 160-0 98-1 

hogs sac ao tap Newent 000 792-9 642-8 528-6 452-0 828-4 476-8 

Flour production 000,000 ve mFraperorera sven 2-18 1-94 2-10 2-31 1-96 

INO WSDLint (8) isc) snasteetraos tea fone ees 000: tons}; ; Jc. 5. 463-4 471-7 456:7 256-8 288-7 

Cement producers’ shipments.......... 000, tobi wean c PORe pete kate 1-28 1-44 (6)0-56 (6)0-42 

Automobiles and trucks. Ps a. c.cets ss asia dence ties COU), anaes 31-3 29-5 30°3 14-0 16-8 

Golder ck sah dctnacemeen nc man putea she 000 oy ss Srhadghimodbeter tetas 374-9 378-3 223-8 425-0 

WOppelaaan ose eae ae aoe O00: tonslity 5.5 eee tees nets 22-1 23-4 21-9 26-4 
BIBL, ficient loses statnse wipaeth recente bi eaaiaid ermeuale BOTAN «5 hee sca lets ehs gate irene 14-8 17-2 17- 17-1 

INiGkel ics dean cu tinct «.cobeanceh tase cee 000 tons]. ot arc nate o iota 11-6 11-9 11-1 9-5 

PADD Sock. 0. Peon aacios ater rae eMart tre 000) tons] 65.5 gee nice sac 30-0 25-9 22-4 14-7 

Coal a Saree baa ae tend Tone hae es eels 000 tonsites.. 20. 8 1,640 2,048 2,061 1/638 1,741 

@rudée petroleum 570s. Ben ree 000,000 bbls: ssc ea sae ce 4,106 3,191 856 730 

IGOEIIG DAWEY Sates Gea hice cseaae oe 000,000 k.w.h}. 2.0.20... 5, 221 4,938 4,458 3,440 2, 602 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded... de odss0s «is aeasa cee 153-0 157-9 161-3 18-9 12-7 

Dwelling units started 7:7 3-8 6-7 tT ;j 
GOMDICTER & area ines eo ceca 9-7 8-8 8-8 Tt tT 
under colstructions. 2) anes octet eneaeas 57-2 50-4 67-8 7 t 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4).............-/......000- 362-6 364-4 t +} ; 

Hota trade.¢5.2 co... eee $000,000}.......... 977-0 906-1 831-8 t T 

Imports, excluding gold..................- $000, O00/¢f icin cue 363-2 325-7 327-9 141-6 84-6 

Exports, excluding gold..............-0.05 $000, 000).......... 385-9 379-5 292-7 312-5 97-2 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles,................ 000: 000} S55 2c Skates cameos 5,828 5, 222 5,597 3,371 
cars loaded fn; atsers len cee O00} is tA Se ae 366-9 369-1 328-0 248-3 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index (+) 167°3 174-0 144-5 86-0 94-4 

Preferred stocks, index (4).. nice 60-3 162-8 161-1 128-8 108-7. 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (4). can ate Cameo etnTe 118-0 117°8 107-8 93-9 97-0 108-4 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts......$000,000|.......... , 308 10,737 11,008 6, 671 2,930 

Bank loans, current public...............-. $000; 000) 2 ere cca |e yecnee ohare 2,975 2,611 1, 2% 973 

Money supply....2.. 2.2.50 noone $000;00017% 2. nce e lle ones 4, 883 4,878 | (5)3, 153 (5)1,370 

Circulating media in hands of public....... $000, O00 8. Sees eee eee 1, 296 1,196 96 (8) 281 

TPEDOSI IAs Aion yids 24 nate eis Peete $000, O00 fic Neleree.cl ephemera 3,587 3,682 | (5)2,163 (5)1, 089 


Nore—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the beaeory ° data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of 


* Population figures given are as at Sept. 1, for 1952, June i pi 1951, Sept. 1 for 1950, June 1, for 1944 and 1939. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


Statist 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at Nov. 22, 1952, Nov. 3, 1951 and Nov, 4, 1950. Estimates are based 
on 1951 census. Detailed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 of this i issue 
(2) Real paid computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average weekly earnings index base: 


average 1949 = 
(3) Newfoundland i is aa after April 1, 1949. 
(4) py 1935-39 = 
(5) Year end figures. 


(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 


(7) Effective August 1, 1952, claimants on temporary mass 
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y-offs excluded from total of claimants, 


——— 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._ DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 
AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigratior 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
Annual Average, 1920-24..........::eceecen cence rete tenner enn ees 55, 416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29.........: cece e eee e ere e ener ener ere eees 74,447 87,345 30,517 142, 309 
Annual Average, 1930-34..........: cece e eee e erent nent eee e nes 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
Annual Average, 1935-39.........-0ceee eee e eee e eee c ence eter e ences 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44....... 00:0 c cece cere ener e cree teen ee cetes 3, 767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49. ........ 0c cece ener cere teen erence enes 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
Total, 1950. 0.0... csc cccc sc cricecnccennccerrerccceccsonsees 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
TOEALE LOD Leaner men ose nee feel Dea adpamlanesneae tects 95,818 53, 239 45, 334 194,391 
1951— 
Tore ot noes Oe nCPP ea ECE OREO SNOT eto Cee tare tay 9,434 5, 787 4,455 19,676 
1952— 
FANUAE Say pancetta sia s ncle sie eile omplaiein sla neialese.hes ain sie.e 6,453 3,958 2,720 13,131 
PBDEUArMcciotn ce hi a lace at eteGmeihs s seni simi ces ence wate nal 4,666 3,306 2,997 10,969 
iri 2 & 6 Boek AR AE oo Gn OR ACE Cab ao. cee tn eo 8,751 5,307 4,585 18, 643 
Aprils a drotrsdorey viv orm bial gasp mpraer ati plore wale nna eele bi hecaseipelesnicin/elenisie 9,097 5,554 4,846 19,497 
Mitchie as choose sce dev arte base caps aes adh rnatieesclele 8,819 5, 639 5,390 19, 848 
Trance aoa cities ele dina ives aM RGR OMT Me ic ea Merete. eee tg 6,398 5,028 4,543 15,969 
SF aaliicrassera ae aiereaeaitialo'sisir v plelticle wisiceiersiers'nlvisie's hacer ee te sie8's 6,124 5,522 5,041 16, 687 
Arr ats leas eid cee leree essigip ne 9-a58le. sieves pho 014 miafe ebm e wiesalt alessio tienes Asia, 4,313 3,935 3,037 11,285 
Beptember..i 2. ..cecernreccr ccs secevescsscenersterereeeces 3,190 3,373 2,704 9, 267 
Cato her eee tana Laer oie acirhete “pelemmmy es tccnp nes cnsieie 3,273 4,462 3, 205 10,940 
IN OEADEIS sad nad gO Ae worcester biecicle os Mete ein slagae tr eve d= bee 
TadsMber sees a wactide sleltedanacllonmadsiacisaeces ee h pee 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
HOARD OCA aisiareutors.0.0' sydiege: ois 0.4 aden. viaje se ove 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
POAT —Totaletecciciscee ss seeesenncecesdeee 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
I948—Total ..6icsiccccnvecenccrcncscccees 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
NOAG—= Lotal acts ccnaasr ce sear paen se PAW fF i! 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
FOBO—T Ota ermiiiciescn cate ces near hens seis 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
. BORE Totaliccimscceeeeunssrseesaigess ss 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 
| 1951— 
. PIGGeM DORs ues tare ceteris 381 6,071 9, 697 2,266 1,261 19, 676 
1952— 
January........ 353 3,660 6,701 1,334 1,083 13,131 
February.....- 259 2,120 6,110 1,523 957 10,969 
Maroliceieics saiccn 7 406 4,209 10, 338 2,257 1,433 18, 643 
(Ati Ada e ais ; 526 4,140 10,584 2,540 1,707 19,497 
MavAees sh. 200 bs? 521 4,044 10,537 3,019 1,727 19, 848 
PANG eis 05 vo: cpirnitr inc tise om 564 2,990 8, 202 2,670 1,543 15, 969 
DUS ey ids ol sins Binds iepnias° ee 527 3,029 8,746 2,689 1, 696 16, 687 
PANG HWE Bolas Simic > oidinisiastr sto ps on ales 280 2,683 5, 298 2,001 1,023 11, 285 
September 263 1,999 4,415 1,609 981 9, 267 
MOSM aia ais oF pe wicca teen nance sce 272 2,614 5,459 1,432 1,163 10,940 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


. Unskilled : Female 
Farming a; | Skilled . Profes- : Total 
Month Glee Sib tyes Worleré Clerical ional Trading ome Others A Onlcors 

1951— 

December........ 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11, 623 
1952— 

January e.cc cee. 1,164 2,572 2,135 473 501 245 732 112 7,934 

MODIUIALY eee es «< 1, 239 1,540 1,552 390 385 192 383 96 5,777 

INEATGH Me eit ae 2,240 2,928 3,120 657 527 309 606 165 10,552 

‘Aprile steer 2,318 2,904 $018 768 612 352 634 228 11,129 

Mays ee heehee s 2,611 2,635 2,789 795 660 409 577 192 10, 668 

SUMOsaau tae: 1,979 1, 602 2,086 707 630 347 566 126 8,043 

AT glean tobe 2.131 1,476 1,871 763 656 324 751 161 8,133 

August. o.ccees es 1,729 761 1,090 459 669 247 798 78 5,831 

September....... 592 748 1,021 480 686 260 470 83 4,340 

October, wer. o4 0 315 870 1,244 617 746 302 764 116 4,974 

November....... 

December........ 


TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Nov. 22, 1852 Aug. 16, 1952 Nov. 3, 1951 
Population Class 
Males | Females Total Males Total Males Total 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population..... 4,995 4,992 9,987 4,979 9,940 4,920 9,790 
ASI DOUT ROLOG: a .tte aura statics cieaveiere 4,108 1,182 5,290 4,234 5,419 4,085 5,210 
1. Persons with Jobs: rc se ences ec onie 4,013 1,163 5,176 4,166 5,333 4,005 5,110 
CI) Alorronltural year. k ences ccmrenen 756 39 795 913 1,007 825 875 
PaIGUW OLICGIS he elec eee 97 11 108 129 143 84 90 
Mmiploversua santo core amnnk 72 * 74 106 108 36 37 
Own Account Workers......... 440 . 445 471 478 540 547 
Unpaid Family Workers....... 147 21 168 207 278 165 201 
(2) Non-Agricultural............... 3, 257 1,124 4,381 3,253 4,326 3,180 4,285 
Paid! Workers’ s. eee. nase 2,804 1,034 3,838 2,818 3,804 2,740 3,710 
. Hmployerss wercers cot eee 219 17 236 210 224 124 131 
Own Account Workers......... 213 33 246 205 235 301 347 
Unpaid Family Workers....... 21 40 61 20 63 15 47 
2, Persons without jobs and seeking 
RPORI ite. cine eer tk 95 19 114 68 86 80 100 
B. Not inthe Labour Force............... 887 3,810 4,697 745 4,521 835 4,580 
1. Permanently unable or too old to 
work Se REIT te ees Nee 125 73 198 142 224 155 246 
Bo~ Keeping House; aace densa escreann * 3,277 3,278 be 3,298 = 3,229 
8: ‘Going to'school...5#......00+ceschs 356 324 680 : ‘3 343 656 
4. Retired or voluntarily idle......... 392 126 518 577 951 330 435 
Ge Other t8y, on oticcae Waa bad actin etae 13 10 23 25 48 he 14 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-5.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age or over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


: November 22, 1952 August 16, 1952 
Region i a ae 
Number |{ Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Newloundlatidiin. .nocsss dees scdic cnc. tee eee ere eee Selteettaieieate 95 1-8 100 1- 
Maritime Provinces )<s 0s 5 sees antic eee naeidiee Pasir 399 7:7 408 7: 
Que ee Ver Gocs<ia he vod Uae ssshiels soe Roan TNO Rens Senta a teeters 1,474 28-5 1,494- 28- 
lene RS Rasa iors, 6 shih a. eunua a ePecrre Siotnia olen ae hoes n 1,862 abe hs en 
British Dotumbia. «635 svse.s.ss+0asvearbadede nate eee ane 436 8-4 444 8. 
CANADA 2..0) isa Oh Vacs eee i wapeters 5,176 100-0 5,333 100- 
a Oe aa a eee 
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TABLE A-6.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Agricultural Non-Agricultural 
Number of Hours 


Nov. 22 Aug. 16 Nov. 22 Aug. 16 
1952 1952 1952 1952 

Re eee ete Parra aa ahs a ciate yatsiarre 6 cyclase b/s (aa he Ween s «s\n 7 ai aiele.e > 1-9 0-6 2-6 8-7 
ener ae MEER aie eth rele als sieges Sia e vis cic cle aceie p< 4.0.0 ainis(aca.e einia'e, 2°3 3-9 1-6 0-9 
Sie ee ee ME oie educa so siet « dar teas ce a eng t ano nabian aisine » 2-4 2-9 2-8 2-1 
Ee eM ate sonal ladvewe cr <icsch es see acne ese ances gesehialee 2-5 2-4 2-8 | 2-8 
Ee ee rhe ae has tem bal vic dey ch aie odes boca eie na reasews 13-6 6-2 55-2 50-4 
ee No Bonn ely a/s0e solely Gietiamie ls Gas 6.4/5.3 uih,4.0< Sipi0ic a pislag 32-2 16:7 26-3 25-6 
DER UTS ROO VEN oct 2 cleo whale atte: s1€(eeials ae iare ai acaie a Ria assiais bin ages OW «pe teiete 45-1 67°3 8-7 9-5 
sta Geel eae ee ths ota san ash lata /oetuataisin mints ea coe P's Crate Ten slew 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


TABLE A-7.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


November 22, 1952 August 16, 1952 
Region 

Number Per Cent Number | Per Cent 

IM GRVFOUNTITATIC CREE GiActldats sae care tore <lele s widnlartieln a oo ee aces sisigieweleeniats * 3-5 : 2 

MEETING TOU IOCR a. fet. cee 52 dn ib ctets siaalvayaie Ae.aiainis oe eee a'm alec oie 13 11-4 * * 
GREE ee pclae cele cee siteieieis amicie di dep alein® oylelclatelciaraiteld.s stele se sisiaje\s eis 37 32-4 3 40-7 
RPOUBTIO coe Settee wleciele als ACT 6108 ate sia feo chalelatesetcia 5.5.99 49-0 'aluaiele 0’ e/s\ev0 31 27-2 22 25-6 

PU AITIE POV IECOSE Misniciss ces eet wale whe saulonIne ce kites cio eiclee siels aioe 15 13-2 Ld . 
DES tsa) CoO NEM Lyiea cite a oie s. ard ead: « stonlerhie ata wictelctavale’s ele s's'pis/sielein eraia(a'c'ere 14 12-3 10 11-6 
SR INIA TERA SOR Sat dae ca pete s daniel s 324 Ga can violas s cartmiod 114 100-0 86 100-0 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


. Utilities, 
age icul- Transport- | Finance, Supple: 
ee Woeeathy: Manu- Construc- C degen Gorrie: saenary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cations ‘Gas ae eee 
Trapping, Storage, ment) ee 
wits Trade 

1938—A verage..........200. 21 59 9 56 58 208 
1939—Average..........056- 23 62 8 58 59 215 
1940—A verage..........-..- 26 78 11 63 60 244 
1941—Average.............- 29 106 16 73 66 298 
1942—Average.............. 30 142 18 80 71 353 
1943—Average.............5 32 168 21 86 78 399 


* Includes Newfound land, since 1949. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) ( The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, employers 
n the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,502,549. 


209-2) 163-8) 183-5) 179- 
205-4) 163-6] 186-0] 182- 
201-5) 160-1] 176-7] 182- 


i=] 
g 
2s s g|2 a 
[>] 
Year and Month 3 eka | a8 E 3 2 E = $ oe 
e|e54/e38/62/ 8/2/2813) 4 | 8s 
O | aee | 4a | ag orl fo |) Sa ae aie 
1947-=AVerage sei'. ./siniaueuennesee, tae eee 158-3] 146-5] 137-2] 172-7] 150-9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
LDSGESA vorages thn eer ete ee ee 165-0} 161-0] 148-4] 174-2] 156-2| 171-2] 162-0] 139-0] 168-9] 181-6 
104G=Avverape tan Lonma caso nsmi askance 165-5] 157-0] 149-0] 165-6) 154-3] 173-1] 166-7| 139-7] 180-3| 179-3 
O50 A Veraze sx, asics skeet eee Re 168-0] 173-1] 142-5] 169-9] 155-0) 177-7] 168-0] 140-8] 188-5| 180-7 
AGbIoe Average ee eee oe ee coor 180-2] 176-8] 149-4] 180-5] 168-5] 191-0] 173-2] 148-1] 202-6] 190-3 
NOY teed clOS lence cates: Suse ae Seer 186-4] 182-6] 158-4] 186-2] 178-0] 193-9] 178-4] 157-7] 211-3] 197-9 
Decieee. Ip 195 egy. cca; Sek. A: Se 186-6] 181-0] 156-2] 192-3] 178-6] 194-7| 177-5] 156-5] 210-9) 195-1 
Jan. 1 SOB Dem eNc. a INE 181-0] 175-2] 149-2] 190-7] 171-7] 190-3] 173-0] 152-1] 206-0] 186-4 
Feb. 1, -8| 183-4] 150-9] 186-3] 169-0] 187-6] 169-1] 142-4| 201-7| 179-9 
Mar. 1, 160-6] 146-7] 185-3] 169-6] 187-5] 167-8] 141-7| 201-8] 183-9 
Apr 1, 213-4] 148-9] 192-4] 166-4] 187-6] 168-8] 142-0] 201-6] 188-6 
May 1, 175-6] 146-2| 167-4] 164-2] 188-3] 170-9] 147-3] 207-0] 192-7 
June 1, 191-7| 151-5] 174-6] 170-9] 191-6] 176-6] 158-5] 214-1] 195-1 
July 1, 199-4] 160-6] 178-6] 177-3] 196-5] 179-2] 162-3] 222-4] 171-2 
Aug 1, 207-9] 160-4] 172-3] 183-5] 195-9| 182-7] 166-1] 231-5) 183-9 
: 3 
1 1 
1 7 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at November 1, 1952} 100-0 0-2} 3-6} 2-5) 29-6) 42-4 5-2) 2-4) 4-9) 9-2 


Norte:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 


Vear nnd itonth Average Average 
Weekly Weekly 
Aggregate) Average Aggregate) Average 
Employ- Weeki Wages and| Employ- ages and 
y |Wages and Weekly |Wages and . 
ment Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries | ment | parroiis | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 

1939—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average................ 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—Average.............0005 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—A verage..............0.. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average.............000- 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177°5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—Average.............000. 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224.9 51.25 
Nov. 5 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec. 1, 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
Jan. ie 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. i 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar. i, 178-0 409-0 2380-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr. 1, 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May 1, 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June 1, 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July 1, 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
Aug dy 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 55.71 
Sept ihe 190-6 442-7 232-7 54.55 198-5 490-9 247°3 56.36 
Oct r, 192-6 452-2 235-2 55.12 200-8 503-0 250-5 57.09 
Nov. g's ak 191-9 454-6 237°3 55.63 199-4 504-1 252-8 57.61 


Mncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
taker = real ee and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Area and Industry EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
Nov. 1] Oct. 1 | Nov.1] Nov.1, Oct. 1 | Nov. 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
(a) Provinces 
Prince Edward Island................ 201-5 | 205-4 | 182-6 | 429-6 | 427-6] 356-3 
ING VIOOLIG Ren crccatatte tit «o.s'0 ck eviaretets 160-1 163°6 158-4 347-1 353-1 324-7 
IN GUGESPUMIR WAGE: ia, c ese walcate o: 6,64 0b clare cers 176-7 | 186-0 | 186-2 | 403-7 | 422-7 | 422-6 
QS H EGA nteelce Gates tsaasee orenct 182-7 182-1 178-0 454-1 448-6 414-4 
CATION Me We Selo nis cds POS +s 010 of deledes 199-8 200°7 193°9 472-8 | 469-4 428-8 
IMENTHODE Tie tieia hoses dae p 8s vials wim cfererared 182-8 183-0 178-4 372-6 372-0 349-0 
MERURECHSWAM do cienialeis's 64d +> sed persed en 163-8 162-4 157-7 348-8 349-0 815-5 
RIDORGEY RUN ee eee ce tacliacesseeeeeeeos 230-3 230-7 211-3 516-1 510°3 441-6 
British: Colimbis 00s delsos weseaes 204-5 206-3 197-9 486-4 488-5 433-6 
CANADA Seer saicisic clea es -siteseetdietare'ens 191-9 192-6 186-4 454-6 | 452-2 413-4 
(b)Merropouitan AREAS 
SV CNOU ce een siete Ak fist ois Seis 5:5:5.,0 diets are 112-4 114-4 109-8 291-9 300-8 274-4 
i tlifaseh Fase ceceas cevateoesineiseicniecte’s 226-6 | 222-2 214-8 | 428-7 424-1 381-1 
Batitt Tobin eee, <dundateies s:chraepo verter 168-6 173-7 171:3 343-0 356-8 | 343-3 
HERONS ria ets tiv Bia o's, cit -alalarsis oieis‘eiace.cv ogists 168-0 168-3 158-2 412-9 413-6 | 357-6 
DEL DTGOLG er iciaa cists doh sre o.e.5 cle pislelnaten 173-0 173-4 174:8 417-5 | 409-2 382-9 
IP TOGHER VORR hss: ctarscatsle ov sae e atere.s eee 174-0 178-0 186-3 445-7 451-6 | 467-0 
PVUMEMONG VLG seca clersielsoiss secs cies 178-7 176-1 201-7 470-6 | 461-9 518-1 
MEGDR RAL eee oieiniaisieieisisie.cinie iA swierapaes 187-6 186-9 178-6 | 442-8] 436-8] 392-3 
Otta were ull 25 cstassie ins ccseieet Perens 193-4 192-0 194-6 417-0 | 408-8 | 394-5 
HA OUBTNOEOUR El ctalern iia cisiaidicieisie ia leete,¢ nays 197-3 | 196-4] 207-1] 551-4) 544-4 | 561-2 
Oshawa,....... 280-3 282-9 253-6 784-8 814-2 683°5 
Niagara Falls.... --| 310-2 331-0 270°4 853-6 866-2 660-5 
St. Catharines........... eoeeee] 249-0 252-9 244-0 677-9 678-1 631-4 
ST OLIGO, Sehinte terial d Ciel Siac .opeie.ge nm aseiearnis:s 207-8 204-8 197-4 481-5 469-1 426-8 
EPI GON Seis esas nse cis tainseisiucmeteics> w\ejs.eie 205-1 207-2 201-5 514-9 515-5 463-9 
BS rere GOT aha tara rants a ceid nis is oraisje 6/e.cso1a(o%ornrais 203-9 211-6 208-3 560-5 571-6 | 549-0 
GEG rata ievelatss vforstorsvein! divin 0.0.01», 9/2.5,0,0\0.050)6 166-1 160-8 151-2 | 428-3 411°+3 361-8 
‘ 179-6 178-0 | 469-9 | 457-1 418-6 
183-7 180-5 427-7 | 424-6] 382-2 
200-9 192-0 | 455-8 | 452-1 409-6 
342-9 295-7 843-5 848-6 613-7 
232-1 211-4 512-9 533°3 449-0 
251-8 226-2 634-6 616-0 514-1 
245-3 236-0 548-0 | 552-7 527-9 
179-4 174-8 373-5 366-7 839-4 
179-6 174-4 406-9 388-0 852-0 
206-8 199-5 449-5 | 447-5 395-7 
. 296-3 | 259-8 | 707-0 | 692-5 | 552-0 
algaryitans eeebonts deride cbeaces 234-1 233-6 220-1 489-5 | 485-7 | 430-5 
VAHODUVEDS Portes cae eed lds sce e nedur 206-4 206-7 203-9 470-8 | 473-5 | 432-4 
Victoria adWenes Sie dies Kies teasieewans 228-0 229-9 226-3 525-3 519-9 | 482-9 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)........... ..| 215-6 | 185-0 | 262-3 | 710-7] 604-8 | 820-3 
Milingsage sash 5 125-4 126-4 121-4 295-8 295-2 264-7 
Manufacturing........ ‘ 200-8 190°8 504-1 503-0 451-4 

Durable Goods!... 254-8 238-4 652-9 649-0 | 569-5 

Non-Durable Goo! 165-9 160-0 397-2 398-2 | 366-0 
Construction............ 223-4 203-1 663-8 682-8 559-0 
Transportation, 

DAGON Fda: <iscea'es 190-8 186-4 379°2 381-7 360°5 
Public utility operation. 201-3 | 190-7 | 483-5 | 424-9] 377-9 
PETA pilav atts 'a da eats evc0b ce eles 181-7 176-7 395°7 387-1 858-1 
Finance, insurance and real estate..... 181-4 | 181-3] 176-4] 310-6] 308-6] 289-6 
Service®.......... Oe BS Re a 188-5 | 193-4 | 183-2] 396-6 | 400-8 | 363-7 
Industrial composite..............+05 191-9 | 192-6 | 186-4 | 454-6] 452-2] 413-4 


(Index Numbers 1939 = 100) 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


Nov. 1) Oct. 1 | Nov. 1 
1952 1952 1951 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, trans’ 
a atus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products, 


industries. 


ortation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


he non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


All Manufactures 


Durable Goods 


Year and Month Average | Average Average 
pees Hourly | Weekly ae Hourly 
ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings 
No. cts. $ No. cts. 
1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44-7 76-7 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42.8 76-4 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 
1950—A verage...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 
Nov. 1, 1951..... 41-8 123-5 51.62 42-1 133-3 
Dees” -171951....5! 41-9 124-5 52.17 42-2 134-6 
*Jan 1, 1952... 2: 38-1 127-1 48.43 38-3 136-4 
Feb Ly 1952. 2 a3 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 
Mar ty 1962 5.25 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 
Aor. ide 1 Ob2 teens 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 
May a, 052. d05.5 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 
June 1, 1952..... 41-3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 
July U952.— . Be 41-3 128-6 53.11 41-4 138-3 
Augy 2571952.5 25: 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 
Sept 2 yvi002 - 5.52 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 
Oct A 2 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 
Nov. 15/1952... 42-1 130-9 55-11 42-1 142-5 
Dee 11952. .45 


Average 
Weekly 


Wages 


$ 
34.28 


Non-Durable Goods 


Average 


Hours 


42-2 


> 
Re DWwWOwaaNwmo por 


>_> 
bow 
oo 


Average | Average 

Hourly | Weekly 

Earnings | Wages 
cts. $ 
60-7 26.53 
63-8 27.18 
73°4 31.05 
84.0 35.28 
90-6 38.05 
95-2 40.17 
107-2 44.70 
113-0 46.90 
113-5 47,22 
116-8 44.27 
115-7 47.67 
116-0 48.14 
116-9 48.86 
117-8 49.00 
118-4 48.90 
117-9 48.57 
117-5 48.29 
116-8 48.36 
117-0 49.14 
118-2 49.64 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS ie ta agri eat te? BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly 


Nov. 1, 
1952 

Newfoundland, ..3: 22.08. P.Soteacs nee eee erate oe 42-6 
INOVG Sootis x5 6.0\s siete dstsn se bad the cece aeee etaes 41-1 
New. Brunswick... fs0di. +22. Sub awn cee aaa 42-7 
KQUBDEO: oiain.e s 6916.of0's cois. be cca a asm a eeeeteaee 44-1 
ONtAT ION 5 555 os vies sins alla « Coe epee Mee 41°5 
Manitoba sy ics «shah veh ace seh ct Ge. eens 41-1 
Saskatchowan «..:. ces dds «has ee ao eee eR OOE 41-1 
Alberta on i55 Jes «5/0, oie tds. caine Sea ee «ee 40-9 
British Columbis..2: 57... |. t:828...4 Se 38-4 
Montreal f65:ch.s% sis esi, cos deh Shes Se ee 42-8 
SLOTONCOS «ficgicis.sneise ais, cadvas cecicetebe ween eee On 41-6 
Hamilton 7 isscccles thas ce cocoate eae 40°3 
WIN GHOR Feira cistain is <0 knees edeen atten tee 37-1 
WIRMIDGE 35 ros. cscs ccacceAsi.co Steen meee eee 40-8 
NVGNCOUVER ect occ co cine cee cna sco eee atten 38-0 


] Earnings 

(in cents) 

Oct. 1, | Nov. 1, 
1952 1951 
122-8 121-6 
113-1 105-6 
113-2 110-5 
116-0 111-1 
137-6 130-4 
124-6 119-4 
133-4 125-4 
131-9 123-2 
158-3 150-5 
121-9 115-1 
137-5 129-3 
151-8 142-0 
161-1 145-8 
122-8 118-2 
156-3 149-4 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours 


Nov.1}Oct. 1|Nov.1 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 
arnings 


Wages 


Nov.1[Oct. 1] Nov.1]Nov.1|Oct. 1]Nov.1 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 


no no. | no. | cts.| cts.| cts. $ $ $ 
g...., SMa Sopp eae ao Pink we 4ha.4 EME eis x ple ne Gldle'a:s 43-4) 43-3) 43-5) 150-5] 149-8] 138-3] 65.32) 64.86] 60.16 
IME GUBL gree vhost Me cor wear re BS Oe Siam oki verve hate 44-9} 44-6) 43-7] 151-5] 151-4] 140-4] 68.02] 67.52] 61.35 
Co} Gi. ic MES eee Ry Ree a Si a i eer Seek eae 46-3} 45-7) 45-7| 130-7] 130-5] 124-6] 60.51] 59.64] 56.94 
Othermnetalen se: ee ts hee ee ocd. os, o, 44-1} 43-8) 42-3] 165-1] 164-2] 152-9] 72.81] 71.92| 64.68 
We Dae E ing sos Mermes osu Sse Pete occ. ale-abih’s sc v<ie he 40-5] 40-5) 41-7] 155-2! 153-8] 142-7] 62.86] 62.29] 59.51 
Oe Ee Dee Cg SOME ASA sEerEe Bean anes a Tip on eal 39-6} 39-7) 41-2) 153-8] 151-8] 138-7] 60.90] 60.26] 57.14 
Mikandmabural casey jes ei. ). MB se cee « ioe 43-5} 43-5) 43-3] 159-9] 160-8] 157-1] 69.56] 69.95| 68.02 
WMon-trie tal Sagerrs schist tance < debe. Menaininis aide Bis owl 43-4) 43-9) 47-1] 137-0} 187-3] 120-9] 59.46! 60.27] 56.94 
42-1] 42-1) 41-8} 130-9] 129-9] 123-5] 55.11] 54.69] 51.62 
41-9] 42-2] 42-7] 111-6] 107-9] 102-8] 46.76] 45.53 43.90 
41-0} 40-4) 41-9] 143-7) 141-7] 135-7] 58.92] 57.25] 56.86 
37-4) 42-6) 38-9} 91-7] 89-6] 84-1] 34.30] 38.17| 32.71 
43-8} 44-5) 45-2) 122-6) 122-1] 115-8] 53.70] 54.33] 52.34 
44-2) 44-5] 44-6] 99-6! 99-3] 94-0] 44.02] 44.19] 41.92 
42-4] 41-4) 41-8] 138-5] 139-4] 124-2] 58.72] 57.71| 51.92 
40-7} 40-4) 41-5} 126-0) 128-9] 125-9] 51.28] 52.08] 52.25 
42-5) 42-5) 41-6] 133-3] 131-9] 131-9] 56.65] 56.06) 54.87 
40-8] 41-2) 37-1] 94-6] 93-4] 88-7] 38.60] 38.48] 32.91 
39-6] 40-7] 35-4) 90-9] 89-9] 85-2! 36.00] 36.59] 30.16 
43-1} 42-8) 40-0} 105-7] 104-8] 100-4] 45.56] 44.85] 40.16 
41-2) 40-7) 37-1] 109-3} 106-7] 101-2] 45.03] 43.43] 37.55 
44-1) 44-1) 42-8) 99-7) 99-9] 95-5] 43.97| 44.06] 40.87 
45-4) 45-1) 42-5) 106-5) 106-8] 104-3] 48.35] 48.17] 44.33 
39-9} 39-9] 36-8] 92-6] 92-3] 89-3] 36.95] 36.83] 32.86 
40-1} 40-0) 34-9} 91-3) 90-3] 86-5] 36.61! 36.12] 30.19 
36-6) 37-3) 34-8} 95-9] 97-7] 91-4] 35.10] 36.44] 31.81 
41-7) 41-3) 39-9] 93-5] 93-2] 90-3] 38.99] 38.49] 36.03 
43-0} 43-1] 42-2] 119-0] 118-3] 112-4] 51.17] 50.99] 47.43 
42-2) 42-3] 41-1] 127-7] 126-4] 120-9] 53.89] 53.47] 49.69 
44-5} 44-4) 43-3] 106-6] 106-1] 100-9] 47.44] 47.11] 43.69 
44-1) 44-4) 43-6] 102-7] 102-1] 94-5] 45.29] 45.33] 41.20 
d 44-8) 45-0) 46-7] 142-6] 142-2] 137-7] 63.88] 63.99] 64.31 
Pul 45-5] 45-7} 48-0) 151-6] 150-4! 147-1] 68.98! 68.73] 70.61 
42-8) 42-9) 42-6) 114-7] 115-7] 106-2] 49.09] 49.64] 45.24 
40-1} 39-8} 40-4] 151-2] 151-2) 136-4] 60.63] 60.18] 55.11 
42-3) 42-2) 42-4] 147-5] 147-2] 138-1] 62.39] 62.12] 58.55 
38-0} 38-1) 38-9] 155-9] 158-5] 151-5] 59.24] 60.39] 58.93 
43-0) 43-5) 44-6) 157-3] 156-4] 141-4] 67.64] 68.03] 63.06 
1 43-2) 42-8] 42-9] 133-8] 133-1] 124-7] 57.80] 56.97] 53.50 
44-2) 43-7] 40-2} 129-0} 129-1] 121-0] 57.02] 56.42] 48.64 
43-3] 42-9) 43-0] 146-8] 145-3] 135-7] 63.56] 62.33] 58.35 
43-3] 43-0) 44-1] 138-4] 136-9] 131-3] 59.93] 58.87] 57.90 
P. ---| 41-2] 41-3] 41-7] 162-9] 161-5] 151-8] 67.11] 66.70] 63.30 
-| 41-4) 42-7] 41-2) 138-4] 141-9] 130-0] 57.30] 60.59] 53.56 
-+-| 41-2] 41-6) 41-7) 150-9} 149-3] 140-1] 62.17] 62.11] 58.42 
46-2) 45-4) 45-3) 157-1] 150-8] 134-3] 72.58] 68.46] 60.84 
37-6} 40-0) 40-2] 166-9] 166-0] 149-8] 62.75] 66.40] 60.22 
40-9) 41-6] 41-1] 155-2) 155-5} 146-4] 63.48] 64.69] 60.17 
39-5) 39-4) 40-5) 141-5) 141-2) 139-2] 55.89] 55.63] 56.38 
42-7| 42-7! 43-5] 140-2! 138-7] 132-1] 59.87] 59.22] 57.46 
42-0} 41-9} 41-7] 150-0) 149-7] 137-8] 63.00] 62.72] 57.46 
42-6) 43-6) 41-7) 139-1] 139-5) 126-2] 59.26] 60.82] 52.63 
42-9] 43-0) 43-1) 138-0] 137-8] 127-2] 59.20] 59.25] 54.82 
41-3) 41-1) 41-1] 165-2) 164-1] 153-7] 68.23] 67.45] 63.17 
41-9} 42-2) 41-5] 141-4) 141-5] 134-6] 59.25) 59.71] 55.86 
H h 41-4) 41-9) 41-3} 166-5) 165-8] 155-3] 68.93) 69.47] 64.14 
44-7| 44-1] 44-9) 130-5) 129-4] 123-3] 58.33] 57.07] 55.36 
45-3] 44-3] 45-7) 122-7) 122-5] 116-4] 55.58] 54.27] 53.19 
G 46-1} 45-1} 45-7] 126-2] 126-2) 120-6] 58.18) 56.92) 55.11 
41-5) 4t-4| 41-4] 177-4] 176-4] 163-0] 73.62] 73.03] 67.48 
42-1) 42-0} 42-8) 133-9] 1383-9] 124-7) 56.37] 56.24] 53.37 
41-8] 41-5) 41-9) 107-7| 108-6} 100-2) 45.02] 45.07] 41.98 
] 41-9] 41-6} 43-3] 153-2) 153-9] 142-2) 64.19] 64.02] 61.57 
42-0} 41-5} 42-0] 104-6] 104-1] 99-1] 43.93] 43.20] 41.62 
42-1) 42-2) 42-1) 142-5) 141-8) 133-3] 59.99] 59.84) 56.12 
42-0) 42-0} 41-5) 118-2] 117-0} 113-0] 49.64] 49.14] 46.90 
43-3) 43-2) 41-5] 135-1] 134-0} 123-9] 58.50] 57.89] 51.42 
42-1| 42-5) 40-7| 148-2) 147-3] 134-9] 62.39] 62.60] 54.90 
44-1) 43-2) 42-7) 105-5) 104-6] 98-1] 46.53) 45.19) 41.89 
El 45-3) 45-5) 45-4) 131-9] 131-5) 120-5) 59.75] 59.83) 54.71 
BOrviod oc. sess. Pawlak 2 ae b's afaitinin tole iprecstativalarelstets, stave 42-4) 42-7| 42-4) 75-8] 75-2) 71-2) 32.14] 32.11] 30.19 
Hotels and restauran ..| 48-2) 43-6) 43-3] 75-1] 74-3] 70-7| 32.44] 32.39] 30.61 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants 41-6} 41-3) 41-0) 73-7] 73-4] 69-1] 30.66] 30.31) 28.33 
a 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
Hours | Average | Average 
Date Worked Hourly | Weekly | Average | Consumer eth 
Per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly Price Weekl 
Week (W.E.) | Earnings} Index Parnians 
cts. $ 
MonthiyzA:verage 194507 24 2hce acest tne aeetede siete 44-3 69-4 30.71 73°6 75-0 98-1 
Monthly: Average 194632 ccsccescnosckc cian sena ceil: 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly Avyerdgoe 1947 con scenes uied cae ne «nena 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthiy Averace 19485) 4 ai ee nh ee eae aioe 42-2 91-3 38-53 92-4 97-0 95°3 
Monthly Average 1949 42-3 98-6 41,71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950.............. Sandel aavleveswias 42-5 103-6 44.03 105-6 102-9 102-6 
Monthly Average 195155 sesnnnee oc cee eas eee 42-1 116-8 49.15 117-8 113-7 103-6 
Week Preceding: 
Novemibery DyeLQb 1s auc ie ssers'stsia'e olersie cjajers erp vtelefeiie’s 41-8 123-5 51.62 123-8 117-9 105-0 
December 15) 195) 5520 ces s.cisice ne incen eenmee: 41-9 124-5 52.17 125-1 118-1 105-9 
January 41-7* 127-1 53.01* 127-1 118-2 107-5 
February 41-6 127+1 52.87 126-8 117-6 107-8 
March 41-7 127-8 53.29 127-8 116-9 109-3 
April 42-1 129-0 54.31 130-2 116-8 111-5 
May 41-7 129-4 53.96 129-4 115-9 111-6 
June 41-3 129-7 53.57 128-4 116-0 110-7 
July 41-3 128-6 §3.11 127-3 116-1 109-6 
August 41-1 128-9 52.98 127-0 116-0 109-5 
September 41-6 129-5 53.87 129-2 116-1 111-3 
October 42-1 129-9 54.69 131-1 116-0 113-0 
November 42-1 130-9 55-11 132-1 116-1 113-8 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price index into the average weekly 
earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, $48.43. 

() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-7 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 

Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies and 
applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 


on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefits who are subject to a temporary mass 
lay-off are not registered for employment, 
and thus are not included in the statistics 
reported on form UIC 751 nor in the main 
figures in form UIC 757. A temporary mass 
lay-off is defined as a lay-off either for a 
determinate or indeterminate period which 
affects 50 or more workers and where the 
workers affected, so far as is known, will be 
returning to work with the same employer. 
Commencing 15 days after the date of such 
a lay-off, claimants still on the live insur- 
ance register are registered for employment 
on their next visit to the office and hence- 
forth are counted in both statistical report- 
ing forms. Persons losing several days’ 
work each week and consequently claiming 
short-time unemployment insurance benefits 
are not included in either statistical report- 
ing forms unless they specifically ask to be 
registered for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for Employment 


Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
January De OAT chats. olt ole aol clots 54,742 35, 987 90,729 135,956 28,221 164,177 
January Hy L948 tan tale s icosteionttre 23,515 17,151 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
January Es 1040 tice let ckes eee 11,996 13,063 25,059 150, 474 36,185 186,659 
January Ee FOGO SE PRG hs ois be cae 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273,957 
January ES Rae 37 15 IIe: can 24,402 9,968 34,370 173, 186 53, 691 226, 877 
January Tr OO apie tarerasyatatnrs’stsre's: evs 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
ODT unr ve Ly 1GO2 3.20: sean a veencs 14,957 8,736 23, 693 275,814 87,011 362,825 
March Lj Ob 2 oan ones saan. 15,129 10, 209 25, 338 285, 454 85, 487 370, 941 
April 1S RL OBS: crite sureras ac Seer 18, 252 13, 100 31,352 304, 941 80,067 385, 008 
May Da O52. Seis ctatsutaretslereiatas 25,778 16,332 42,110 241,885 68,351 310, 236 
June LSI OB2) osc cma cae Nera 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163,530 61, 295 224, 825 
July VO LO5 2 Ue. co scstim chee 22,772 17,679 40,451 134,394 61, 866 196, 260 
August TpLO52 6 ween cedaweers se 23,413 17,212 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
September 1; 1952ssceci0 cs ce eee 26,178 20, 870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 
October DLOO 2 ne Sciserciens Glvicioie 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93,699 49,140 142,839 
November. 13. 10522... cn. scccecsean 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99, 383 49, 258 148, 641 
December 1,, 1952(#).......56..00005 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
January PODS) oes caeisteetd clone 12,051 12,148 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 


(*) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 239, 1952 (*) 


(Sourcs: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 


Agriculture, fishing, trapping......................eeee 


BOGS is ccncswce ve satalewss faces otsisiele's/sieeeeteeers sinetarislaraets 
Pulp wood caceactcecccte meee ets sia hate clereie ate te snntemana pciaie 
Bumlber series Seu soacte cckhise tele idle teiseee se neey sci 


Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals. . 
Prospecting and oil producing...........-eseceeeeesoers 


Manufacturing 205 ccc sore oc ee os tee See eas seme wet eaisle 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco) ais 
Textiles, apparel, O06) 32ic.dacte«sisede od ceieet de eRe ace 
Lumber and finished lumber products................+. 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing)................. 
Chemicals and allied products...........s+eseceeceeees 
Petroleum and coal products............0eeeeeeeees ae 
Rubber products. 65 02). <ivecee cs deed se vawwese@adeice nasi 
Leather and leather products..............0.eeeeeeeees 
Stone, clay and glass products. ............eeeeeeeeeees 
Tron and steel and Droductswes « acesusw: <secarehawav ewes 
Non-ferrous metals and products...........eeeseeeeeees 
Machinery 230004 aaa acscie waste owe aie wie clare ete  miaeraoee 
Electrical equipment and products............-.--...+ 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 


Constrietlom iia. cesccics cochns ovewasee cs sv deers come clvavas 


Transportation and storage................... cece eee 


Communications, and other public utilities............. 


Finance, insurance, real estate 


SeRVlee ss sceieye occis cea nated means soa bie bese ceatlen ® atratebmeets 
Public 


Personal 


Male 


Female 


141 


15,509 


Total 


35,389 


ito et 


1] 


Swill 3 + 


a st et gl til Mer SLT fe 


| 


+ 


lie eas 


Change From 


Oct. 31, 1952| Nov. 29,1951 


318 = 313 
3,504 | — 12,991 
8,718 | — 11,804 

40) 194,500 

AG y he 92 
203 | — 552 
Si) 319 
ri i 

45) — 152 
21a 50 

|| eee 13 

28) = 19 
2127 | + 1,629 
275 | + 343 
743} + 1,354 
224) — 330 
85 | + 98 

2} = 182 

14) => 7 
Ser 6 

28) -+ 269 

28 | + 63 
HWY 407 
82) + 36 
15695 128 
96s /)iera 189 
242) + 311 
1,983 | — 675 
119 | + 72 
81 | -F 281 
747 | + 2,110 
245 | + 339 
B02) ei D7 
33 | + 189 
3,304 | + 6,611 
5,179 | + 4,234 
558 | + 864 
1,169} + 1,205 
148} + 308 
5,949 | — 3,639 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 27, 1952 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers. ... 
Clorivalworkersqascasrcdruretvrerrentenverirers 
Sales WOrkerste. nets ae cisix iss vee wie elsie 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 
SEY era fo bart es Ree Se HOOD INC ORI AOOTTCIAOROS 
Agriculture and fishing.............+.+++ 


Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
TODRCEO) socaeiet =< cciwinn ea nercne 
Textiles, clothing, etc.............-- 
Lumber and wood products......... 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)... 
Leather and leather products. . 
Stone, clay and glass products. ae 
NgtalWOrkiNG. cic Seise ccc nannianene cee 
El eGtriGal scsaccrrepivrs vrertorttcieidlorstaivisperere's 
Transportation equipment........... 
IMS ect aicale v6 s.cewas « cle ciclo neewe'e:4 
COOMSETUSEION <i eic:a5 dere c 0s oie vit sr0lete,0r 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 
Communications and public utility. . 
Trade and Service... ...2.sccsecccses 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 
WOLEMOM ee se get «tls olebis cw pleleulecee 


WnsiciUlsd. WOLKers...ocssaccasesenecusse. 
Pood and: tobacad ,.vjeess ce vccecseics 
Lumber and lumber products....... 
Moatalworking oc scenes aseccsvccce 
(CONSErUCHION], cease ccasacc sce e snes 
Other unskilled workers........---- 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(*) Current vacancies only. Deferre 


68543—11 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Male 


1,141 
6,293 
1,453 

639 


Female 


d vacancies are excluded. 


Total 


1,844 
9,768 
3,862 
6,045 
25 

356 
10,173 


Live Applications for Employment 


Male Female Total 
3,040 892 3,932 
6,232 12,815 19,047 
3,022 6, 267 9,289 

13,959 10,320 24,279 
1,543 29 1,572 
1,436 575 2,011 

54, 427 10,508 64,935 

841 538 1,379 
1,979 6, 267 8,246 
5,811 76 5, 887 
682 365 1,047 
640 475 1,115 
222 33 255 
5,060 416 5,476 
631 229 860 
496 99 595 
921 1 922 

16,134 3 16,137 

8,816 38 8, 854 

271 4 275 
1, 463 923 2,386 
7,188 816 8,004 
1,430 167 1,597 
1,842 58 1,900 

59,129 10,319 69,448 
1,530 2,682 4,212 
3,334 183 3,517 
2,468 313 2,781 

MO BSL |cectentnes ae st 10,581 

41,216 7,141 48,357 

142,788 51,725 194,513 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


(1942—1952) 


Applications 


Year 


Male Female 


Male 


Placements 


Female 


499,519 
1,008, 211 
902, 273 
661,948 
494, 164 
439,577 
459, 332 
494,956 
575,813 
623, 467 
603, 567 


2,161,811 


1, 239, 900 


298, 460 
704,126 
638, 063 
397,940 
235,360 
220,473 
214,424 
219,816 
230,920 
262,305 
276,332 


895, 621 
1,944,026 
1,739,917 
1,493,581 

859, 412 

769,849 

712,340 

684,179 

790, 802 

918, 238 

906,727 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of November, 1952 
rents Numb Numb: 
. enefit umber umber 
Province in Last Com- of Days Spin § 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Paid 

Month* Benefit Paid 
Newiloundland.s..; © dec sae mesiete tm shes ee aeeteeti + aemane dee aan aa 1, 158 931 29,096 94,516 
prince Exod ward Island 26.2: :ce soca one oe us ee eee ciate Meat Come eae eos 547 275 9,147 24,121 
INO VE COUR Saas race: scence e Saretnioia-acblecoeeee etepettaiere ote ele fe aces wea 7,123 4,417 131,951 401, 150 
New Brunswick fi ...0:csedcanpcnte coe eaeiee erie etree nae tates tes 6, 640 3,467 112, 868 344, 296 
Quebeo. ss. jf.) cosh a dilagele. ands eee aa theoeiek stem ee eek 33, 460 21,606 694, 67! 1,985,974 
Ontario cede race co hectine es oct thon cee come eee = aie ae emer eremit 35, 298 20, 441 672, 192 2,032,278 
Mantitolalus.d ogi asortecrciei orate ttercieiaiena,biapertiuia ye dacelato cer abastevanga pislee eerie 5,995 3,343 107, 485 308, 144 
BGskStONS wand sk os co cass oes able oh cioreos oraneo ce nee ee ree aoe oe 1,816 893 27,626 80,199 
Alberta: ta.s,sctisregis(tiesicwioiron toe Paresbiile tio at laivata otticran tale os neecaeertete 3,553 2,014 59,720 179,795 
British: Columi bia sc cartvisngsecictrncie lo dad oniafe aevauttioaredeinuee tee eet 16,729 10, 647 314, 156 984,971 
Total, Canada; November; 1052... ..s. 42 case cnaene mee ee 112,319 68,034 | 2,158,920 6,435, 444 
Total, Canada, October,.1962. 0 cee0<-. cose asisecnion «samyees enn 79,406 50,848 | 1,932,994 5,710, 740 
‘Total; Canada, November: 1061.5. a.0sce-anidececiacescce cies 97,511 67, 861 2,033, 423 5, 107, 466 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF NOVEMBER 239, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


6 days | 749 13-24 25-48 49-72 my dave 


Province and Sex Toran thee days days days days hot 
ANF Ved Otitis Cli sts: sie:cintoin eraiginiois eitiverwapisewiels 2,990 1,145 223 426 557 295 344 
BlOMrdacueiises sw cea heabiee hye atawet 2, 803 1,078 208 411 524 284 298 
MEMAIG.G 6 crm aennr asweleouete menisci 187 15 15 33 11 46 
PrincesMdward Island. 32. 0.4 <cecessmnconn 846 333 86 148 123 55 101 
UO Sia a hats. alo DO ciate se Dalelewiel tested 669 299 73 110 85 38 64 
WPervinle) Fitts vacos ccleatinns xoesemenee 177 34 13 38 38 17 37 
VO VERS COLL sceye sce ais ote che nictoincepra UAE ae Bete oe 10,439 3,060 1, 268 1,940 2,025 944 1,202 
Malo Se, cues tents enehte celiac tmtasieeaen 9,210 2,799 1,164 1,754 1,759 786 
ACTA ame ee ee oe Mea CAC na & 1,229 261 104 186 266 158 254 
INOW: BUNS WiAGke sr «ov, <\0:0 <'aoans we distaiens AAG 10,407 3,492 1,335 1, 887 1,724 843 1,126 
BLO.'. 5.ce re tiatina i ouineteeel ni aiearekauie ame 8, 823 3, 143 1,151 1,532 1,439 689 
GMIBIO; 3 ye -wictelccye's wan ie ters ee eae ee 1,584 349 184 355 285 154 257 
MJUCDOEs said. 5 02s Nos hen awa hae eres ae 57,449 19, 673 7,780 8,770 8, 821 4,673 7, 732 
MAO a date sce aols sw atnietetesiteietn cele mn oeeitee 42,545 15,899 6,139 6, 609 6, 225 3,088 4,585 
Pemals,, i: c/c5+ saad oo tatinewe tates 14, 904 3,774 1,641 2,161 2,596 1,585 3,147 
Ontario: 5 550s Nes Peatajat ee PE 56,037 23, 867 6,058 7,483 7,323 3,319 7,987 
MalG. ones tinaie's veraceaievides Vavace mane 42,670 19, 762 4,818 5,572 5, 187 2,059 5,272 
EMAILS. 35... ks caaertne heen Ree 13,367 4,105 1, 240 1,911 2,186 1,260 2,715 
RMESMIGODIS iosstieco'p.<icteiate Acie ain COON 8, 602 2,940 988 1,425 1, 266 593 1,390 
BGs acre saicn vince vate v ghana area 6,129 2,288 761 1,003 790 368 919 
PH OMA. ivy ston dee Seah 2,473 652 227 422 476 225 471 
Baskatchewanl: 2. .é2sii0:0.0.00le somite ae 2,995 1,408 347 412 343 158 327 
Males. sieeve eteiesiaip ioral bein oa state 2,394 1, 246 298 332 215 82 221 
Orn ale isi aii cies oles usenet eae 601 162 49 128 76 106 
DOMBESIUEY 4 ists d:0'4: v0 aides Se eA eat oe 6,712 3, 783 596 724 588 312 709 
LOS ainaccsegisnisie » saiae so iRat Ee naee 5,548 3, 433 475 540 379 183 533 
BEEITIALA: 3.s:5:4,s,0'seraie aero al ae cee 1,169 350 121 184 209 129 176 
REE COLIN Bith;, fa 0:550.0 tsa RRR 25,077 8,881 8,150 4,115 4,009 1,698 3,224 
REM is a'e's.cTelaiuce od aetna eee 19,511 7,011 2,601 3,129 2,997 1,198 2,275 
REERIEALG ya's 6'x'o 4,0. 30s'0' 0: Sao 5,566 1,570 549 986 1,012 
RMN» 8:4. s-<'s «lain s\ele-s 4» 00.0 siarnce a eae 181, 554 68, 582 21, 831 27,330 26,779 12,890 24,142 
DIRE 0 cisco << 4 0 Vs 00.0 clad See CR 140, 297 57,258 17, 688 20, 992 19, 600 8,775 15, 984 
MARAT 6. ols <eiacein wie «4.3 0's 0 ke RT 41,257 11,324 4,143 6,338 7,179 4,115 8,158 


SE —————— lc -Lrrr 


TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S8. 


———————— oo auwwwvwOOm 


P Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 


Provinee Total | Entitled] Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
Newfoundland. ......2.scscccccsccccscces 2,086 1,601 485 1,516 1,037 479 976 
Prince Edward Island 569 381 188 473 376 97 173 
Nova Scotia......cscccsececveces 6,785 4,137 2,648 6, 433 5,311 1,122 1,727 
New Brunswick.......0-.ssecesesccecsses 6, 202 4,091 2,111 5,368 4,236 1,132 1,949 
Quebees) . vert siclaa es smccrnen ss 37,328 22,963 14,365 32, 661 26,172 6,489 11,595 
COEGRIO «og ters bia cued wads Mo ieewe aoe o.ameini 40,097 25, 872 14, 225 35, 252 28, 881 6,371 11,001 
Manitoba. <i... Stine ccna once essence omens 5, 685 3,734 1,951 5, 187 3,928 1,259 1,033 
PiankatcCh@w@R J..ccoccchacdseessuoWebecces 2,347 1, 683 664 1,752 1,130 622 797 
Alerts. 535555 oot apt sie es ao ease 4,700 3,343 1,357 3, 682 2,598 1,084 1,444 
British Columbia.......... EK Wiis ses 17,619 10, 801 6,818 15,558 12, 241 3,317 4,635 
Total Canada, November, 1952....... 123, 418* 78, 606 44,812 107, 882+ 85,910 21,972 35, 330 
Total Canada, October, 1952.......... 87,957 51,333 36, 624 83,418 65, 409 18,009 19,784 
Total Canada, November, 1951....... 122, 603 83, 853 38,750 | 107,835 86, 105 21,730 35,858 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 12,556. tIn addition, 12,291 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 929 were special requests not granted, and 1,182 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,866 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Se ee — nen TT 


Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement November,| October, | November, 
1952 1952 1951 
J. Ee 8 2 eee ee ae es 
Claims Disallowed ..........cccecccccccccccncccecnsccccercceserracesesescsces 11,272 7,725 10,553 
Claimants Disqualified* 
Not unemployed 
Disqualification—total...........:ceeeeceeeceeeeeeeee seen ee cere sseeeeees 3,473 2,714 3,997 
6: Gays Or lesS....6sccccneccccsecccccscscnccvsctecsaccsscssossssescoers 1,772 EDT PRN (8 <i, Se ACCC 
7 days or more ee 1,701 ae | eee 
Not capable of and not available for work........---++s++++++++ E 1,445 1,729 1,051 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute..........+-se-seeeeeereeereees : 212 1,124 243 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work........-.+++++++- 1,094 1,329 799 
Discharged for misconduct..........+seeeceeceeeeeecseeeeeserseeeces piepiies 674 633 721 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause........---seeeepeeeeereeees 5, 483 4,913 5,092 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women.. 975 1,116 1,131 
Other reasons fine... -c.c cen civcciceccescesee a Paes as mie ana el oh epatsiotel 042 1,224 1,135 1,257 
CT Pye bce kc tos eases ais win ea lb ib: Ove ura Glo, ajo MAR ein ib'S C10 ds WeDTa oN ere/eiiate 6\0je'risle.e.01e is 25, 852 22,418 24,844 


————— 


* Includes 3,880 revised claims, disqualified. Hl : 4 ‘ B 
_ + These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of Total Employed Claimants* 
3,094, 000 3,010, 900 83, 100 
3, 106, 000 3,006, 200 99, 800 
3,170,000 3,016,300 153, 700 
8, 183,000 2,935, 900 247, 100 
3,195,000 2,876,500 318, 500 
3,191,000 2,874, 600 316, 4007 
3,195, 000 3,874, 700 320, 3007 
3,086, 000 2, 867, 900 218,100 
3,089,000 2,945, 500 143, 500 
3, 108, 000 2,985,300 122, 700 
3,147,000 3,034, 400 112, 600 
3,169,000 3,067,000 102,000 
3,186,000 3,093, 400 92, 600 


| 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- 


Retail 
Fuel Bere ign ene Mee ie 
A urnish- iscel- ndex 
Total Food Rent Bae Clothing ings and | laneous Com 
& Services modities 
only) t 
79°7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93°3 98-2 
101-5 100°6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174:4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
169-8 218-8 185-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
175-2 224-4 136+4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217-5 
85-2 186-7 235-3 146°3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 
82-7 184-2 226-1 149-9 152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208-4 
82-9 184-4 226-2 150-2 153-9 205-3 196-0 148-9 208-6 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926 = 100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost -of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO JANUARY 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Heeeealdl| Contes 
. ouseho oommod- 
Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 
Services 
1946 —JANUATY «sic irae cisis cites cisicis eisisiesmiee . 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
Hebruarvanescecetinesaicies ns selene . 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99+4 
March S222 ie co ctaileleinte sacs anes 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
April icataaisisonic state nician es steklelere. ote 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
MBS. csiscene s via aie aNd Pategie eipieeaiwre 97-9 99°7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
UNG! Wee wiateds cis Oheciaas peatreeaire 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Teley saiarciVovaerarata la wee Bracleletete eerarere wines 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
IAUIUSE: sae vcicgeen eee eCeaam ammonia e 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
Sentem ber’. feb. secu ga eee es 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Octobor.s sdeccen cclse cae to tentiss : 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INOVOMDGL sacee ccc seine a ciel wie 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
December: seca cts Ete swiet cnaiiete es 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
TV OAT stecidelou ace sateen tee mers 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950 —January sed. secs otecie scene padeeeens : 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
ObIUAT Ye ds <ciso aed dni cie tiscieeleste'= 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
Marohist. cccnidec ven cece paices eae 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
April Str. sities na tnca ovaeue reise 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
BY ins cia cic wieie sins s pes ne Sars 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
Tunis Srctaw hacce cece se oecieteten« 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
TUly Peete cas «RaWlonios stems eto 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
Alipiste 8s. cron stein suns selene 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102°5 
September’ . .kactisiesecseace scans 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
October sis wcdscBeeeens cteskwates . 107-6 109-0 100+6 104-6 105-2 
November 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
December vo acsasenes so veseeenes 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
NO? S$ Sieur na scatacesscqseeceiea's 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
SORI=—January seas code «ee pnciewic gadectebies 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
ODIUBIYG ccc asuleiviaviacigis chemelsc 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
March 50.50, anctescn Gisicon en vaeaiee 114-1 111-5 106+7 110-5 108-3 
ADT Se See cts deve Sie ree ose e cele aenis 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
FLY Teas Hats oe vies Peleaie nic < sts eiimrelae 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
DULG: Belews ako theese pace soees 151-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
Tul ys Seek canes Pee eeos > Ba een . 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
ANgNSt IRs. deine cate bea festtleistes . 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
September . 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
October sae .cce.c 8s ce ans dsaeseeae . 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
November 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
December)... 15:05 det cap ys.ce ass 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-0 
YORE 25 Bien cigs cat tetas <eie'as Were: 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111°5 
DASA -JANUATY diode: <15s aisle Coins on gis Se velelers : 122-4 118+3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
WODLOAT Ys ac ceacsecde ss ca odes easie 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
NGPohy 5; Boe canister ta Meseieiecitatier stasis 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
ADIN Sc Metis cides om atone En k- wleie)s 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
MY) Sita ctdes cadence wadhlanetes 115-5 119-6 112:3 116-2 115-6 
JUNG: Se Manecade's | eeeece ts Mantes : 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
DULY. sha Moels ac oes SAR Cows ae Lelteeeh es : 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
Ativustiiv ards cies seo tian wan aerabite « . 115-7 120-6 111-6 115°8 115-8 
September . 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
Mctobar og, cos. Sous. toes sees . 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
November . 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
December 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
AOBS—January . vvicesccscseveccuhech¥shes 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1952 


Aug., 


1939 = 100-0 


Sourcz: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total 


St. John’s, Nfld. (4).. 103-5 102-5 
15 CANCE oor mee Ae 179-3 174-7 
PSU ODEN s eracain «fe cca 186-1 181-4 
Montreal........... 197-3 189-6 
SROFONEO i. s56 «ote ca. 2 186-0 181-4 
Winnipeg........... 183-3 177-2 
Saskatoon.......... 187-2 182-1 
Edmonton.......... 183-6 176-7 
Vancouver.......... 192-8 187-6 


Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, 
1951 1952 1952 


102-3 
173-5 
180-4 
188-8 
180-8 
176-3 
180-9 
176-2 
188-1 


Food 


101-4 
218-3 
220-6 
239-8 
214-0 
225-3 
231-0 
232-0 
237-0 


pias M 

: ‘urnish- iscel- 

Clothing ings and | laneous 

Services 

102-1 101-2 100-2 
220-0 187-7 139-6 
226-7 185-9 152-1 
193 +4 201-1 144-2 
205-0 188-4 147-4 
201-7 198-2 141-0 
216-2 202-9 134-3 
215-2 189-5 141-4 
218-1 193-7 153-0 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


() St. John’s Index on the base:—June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Bass: Aug. 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 

Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


*Commodities Per rat 

Boek, Sirloin steaks 26 soca dood sie assis 010 jhe 120-7 

eef, TOUNA Steak Mets c cee ees cee lb. 125-7 
Beef, blade roast, bladeremoved...... lb. 132-7 
Beef, stewing, boneless....... A ertartnee. lb. 136-7 
Lamb, Lott PORSE.esdeierdasctam «10 On ee: lb. 109-9 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut............ lb. 125-3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, cia Bawa 41b. 132-3 
Lard, pure, package, sedvhebaews eal pbs 151-3 
Shortening, package...... lb. 134-7 
Eggs, grade “A’’, large, carton doz. 156-4 
TT ee ce cite Mattone ores HES Gene Sn qt. 111-0 
Butter, creamery, pins etbiie’s Wi statis: lb. 140-5 

heese, plain, mild, $ lb............... Sy 174-6 
Bread, plain, white, tas Ae ete b. 106-5 
Mloue, All-purpose: ecacts ssc ccs ee ce ce lb. 127-3 
pra Wines. SOEs ae sits's:c'sres 9 te sitter pkg. 101-1 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s..............6+ tin 129-9 
1 igh GARE area: Gobir Sata sta2: tin 117-5 
Corn, Cream, choice, WO OB isickacs vets tin 128-3 
Onions, cooking......... Peiene SY ei stale > lb. 108-2 
Potatoes, No. 1, table..... Peo? 10 Tba.|" 89°9 
Prunes, pkg... ieee witb 115-8 
-Raisins, seediess, ‘bulk orin bag. Onere ne De 104-0 
Oranges, California..............-+-+.-| doz. | 132-5 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0Z............+.--| Jar 111-3 
og ith ait at a Oe 

ugar, granulate orin BE a'vien'se . : 
Coffee, medium quality, i in bag.... ee res 141-6 
PEDO DIAGKr SID. ccccscdesscrcetacsecs. pkg. 145-2 


Dec. 
1945 


Dec. 
1949 


Dec. 
1950 


Dec. 
1951 


Nov. 
1952 


Dec. 
1952 


HOLD OT 


OORT 


tonwor tow 
NOOO 


rs 
ornwnwew 
Aonno 
NOoONN Oo 


54-5 


ee ee ek ee te TL 
*Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to December, 1952 Prices. 
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ourRcE: Dominion. 


Beef Pork i 
: 2s 
: i=] ee ma 
|e 5. | #4 | saa 
as ee) Eke Ae 3 
Le Sa | 3 gs |5*| 2515 
sts a [alo baeolo8e- bec ole8 Belesenth xeales 
$86 | 85 | $2] 89s | &s | da | 52 | Se | |e 
a | ee ae ene RS CiSe | oe os | om mores 
a=) oR) oo So Qo Pr: ao au Do 
ion g fF aH Eo go ° ea o4 B = 
8 & 2 s 8 g ae | & 
n oat fQ n aa) ic) coy fQ n 
cts cts. cts cts. cts cts cts. cts cts 
Newfoundland— a e 
$e Johi'ss. 34. ceeestsisinee oc cengine® sia dense 11156 i comer 69-7 | 52-0 | 67-3] 78-1] 72-8] 34-6] 58-7 
P.E.L.— a 
PAS harlotretO wn an -sfer.vciscincucaisen o's aimee 87-2 | 78-8] 62-2] 54-6) 49-8] 638-8] 53-8| 29-0] 48-4 
Nova Scotia— a e 
ae AA's coc since sii oin sie oisis cinaerite malas 92-0 82-2 55-5 55-8 | 54-8 64-8 49-4 35:5 54-7 
a 
We V ONO Yc sass sien cneiteiaintas ssacteare ce nae 86°5 77-4 60-2 61-4 54-4 64-8 50-8 33-4 50-6 
New Brunswick— 
B= MONGLON so eo are orsiete Sinivin siete Selo Leselsretsions aac 78-6 71-4 54-4 50-1 49-2 66-0 49-7 35:2 | 48-9 
a 
G—-Saint JOHN seein. cieicecles'eeics)o.<’ainictseios ser 83-5 | 78:0 | 59-0 | 58-0] 53-7 65-9 | 48-9 | 385-8] 47-6 
Quebec— 
ee AU I COU ELI . ccteclersaiesete ere ece iaiaie nas ereieloe oe 98-3 | 97-8] 63:4] 54-6] 54-7] 56-8] 52-2] 33-2] 48-4 
OS Poyare o:g.cia oc asinre cia alelatnovata cisrelereisioieiststelece 74-7 | 74-1] 51-6] 51-0] 44-6] 59-2] 46-71 28:0] 50-4 
a 
O-—-Montroal ocics. sascecuncsesssaceeas oscars 91-6 88-2 53°8 54-8 48-6 62-4 48-5 29-0 55-6 
a 
NO —QChuebed ivi. cemanie eine venoieeinsaielnorsiersre ayes 84-9 83-2 46-0 45-4 45-4 51-4 42-2 28-1 50-0 
11—Sherbrooke. scee ck ccslsinees setae ee ee 86-0 | 85-5] 61:0} 60-8] 47-3] 59-0 |] 49-9 | 380-7] 47-2 
a 
eso SSOP El otai a aiaiain oyeiciaisinceis/oieetesiacer cial ieiatecaipucin Pisses 87-1 81-0 | 60-0] 50-6| 52:5] 57-5] 47-3] 31:9] 55-0 
Maso TE BYOG LVEIS coerce cee aeree sige np ceniclecietrte 92-5 82-9 50-0 48-4 44-0 55°3 47-0 29-8 | 55-4 
Ontario— 
£4 —Brantlord ico ccascase os cea rein ve es watteop 76-1 73°4 58-8] 55-4 50-3 66-2 46-3 34-0 49-2 
hO—-Cornwall ..tscccvc ccgean seraspeven.s seshace: 75-0 | 73-1] 50-8| 53-3] 41:7] 59-0] 47-8] 30-9] 50-9 
a a 
EG— Torti Walia, oicic ossswlettree.c peleselsts = <teeye 76-4 | 74-6] 57-2] 59-6] 54-4] 68-6]....... 33-6 | 61-8 
Fe FLGININGON, csiscesrctare cdu Deas « os eeleBtenren ea 81-2 78-1 57-4 57-5 50-5 66-0 44-8 | 33-6] 50-7 
18—Kirkland ‘Lakes. cncciessids + aciesistsiswist aes 78:3 | 75-0] 55-5] 53-8] 49-8] 65-0] 54-5 | 34:3) 56-3 
BO ——LOndON s ciste haat ead ok nies e hie echise need 78-7 | 75-91 52-4] 53-6] 48-8] 65-2} 44-6] 383-3] 52-1 
a 
U——North: Bay:.sc.cestecceieaeis os s(obsists «statis 72-2] 71-8] 52-6] 49-1] 46:6] 65-0]....... 32-4] 50-5 
I — OSHA Was, o's de atlas smdle apie ne belbetdeteaedias 74-2 | 75-5 | 53:8] 53-5] 47-6] 64-4] 41-8] 32-5] 48-5 
Ba—OTLAWE Ja sole coincide oteleue avn nish lesan 76-0 | 73-5 | 54-8 | 54-4] 44-5] 62-8] 46-0] 31-3] 49-7 
a 
23—Sault Ste. Marie......cicscsssescsendesss 78-0 | 77:3] 57-0] 61-0] 52-4] 66-1 ey 32-5 | 53-6 
a 
BI—SUADUTY,, . josie woos cogebbeicieaseaeen see ait 74-4] 73-7] 54-1] 52-6] 45-4] 59-1] 52-6] 29-9] 50-7 
AD LOTONGO. © « jis < ciscare scot ses o'a vinioheterels Siete e 83-5 | 79:5 | 58-2] 58-0] 48:4] 66-9 ey 33-3 | 47-2 
a 
BO WULASOP. .'..6:<0 sercie « cegleane's tate ehh semi 74-5 | 71-3 | 52-4) 57-7] 48-4] 66-4] 47-7] 33-8] 55-2 
Manitoba— d 
De WINNIDOR «5c dcle's 0.0.0e bibs oo Sets sian 76-4 | 70-4] 53-0] 52-1] 48-5] 60-6] 52-4] 33-7] 51-2 
Saskatchewan— a 
BS ROGIIA. Js Jods sciste vicedehaldoe eetestleb sideman 79-5 | 74-9 | 57-5] 58-1] 50-2] 62-7 £3:8 33°8 | 52-5 
a 
SU SABESLOON.. 5 ..dajdo0 den beesic canine een 71-9 | 69-9 | 50-9] 58-6| 48-3] 60:3] 53-1] 84:3] 51-0 
Alberta— d 
BO—- Cal ear yy sis ciaclas ie Reet Utrieeah actrees 81-0} 75-3] 66-4] 59-9] 46-2] 65-1] 54-2] 35-5 | 54-3 
a 
31—Edmonton. . pindieln(o.s dua and + Celebre 74-6} 71-0] 50-8 | 56-8] 48-8] 59-5] 47-8] 35-8] 49-5 
British Columbia— d 
Re—PTINneS MAPErt oi5 5 os sascx sie shee see wee eed 91-0 | 86-0] 62-0| 65-0} 56-0] 67-5] 60-0] 39-2] 65-0 
- a 
BOLTON eRe oes cowie cs teorrsiden ae eeen 93-0 89-0 68-4 10 +6. es wierees 73-0 — 38-0 | 61-0 
Re VAROORER «01 sicceas cnis't la ogee te eee 94-0] 85-8| 66-9| 65-9] 56-8| 74-2| 57-0] 37-3] 58-1 
Ue VIOEOLIA S05 iar 5 « Stie.c'ned VW NW Sis eee I 96-7 88-7 66-5 66-4 61-6 73-2 55-6 | 37-4] 56-4 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 


Oo 
rs} 
i=" 
3 
A oe 
Locality 3 =| 
Ed | $s 
23 | ds 
a i") az i=") 
=] 
hg se 
4 fe 
cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— 
DeSoto J OLN Soe sa ciie Sore caakis Peps srys dstsiaciangee dé lina gnide 8-6 
-t.— 
Pe MATIOGEOLOWIS oo acce acct eeiejas iste ysicins leith dleveisiatsee 8-4 
Nova Scotia— 
Fighilax secret copes teat ade sense es 69°5 8-1 
Ma Sy ANOVA ee acs fs a sinicre <b aeasapae sixline siue'd gs 70-0 8-4 
New Brunswick— 
Te MOHOLOW Sick icget eek thf seewiee les eee 68-4 8-0 
Ge Saint JONNs ca.oe dosha bas east qcuaees 71-5 8-0 
Quebec— 
U=-COHIGOUGIL ee ea Oe te ape aa ot soso se eee 101-0 8-2 
SHU erae. race sete een taba ccs satiate e cee. [eter ves 7+2 
Ge Mon trea. sees oc see ete ih Dh aaa acs aeess 79-8 7-5 
1G—Quiebeo rec ccccescseen tcce cee saene scale 80-0 7-2 
Fis Sherbrooke seccdeecotsshie ceeedacasseces 83-0 7-9 
TZ—Hor|eles.meccn tests tet ee ace sags cone ce tel aeeawe 7:3 
feet BYORI VOTBe sett sc ocen ee denies aide cies. Ul in Oaa8 = 7-4 
Ontario— 
pf=Brantlord cesses cor Penasco doe ces sce 72-2 7-7 
T= Corn wallseeens ie ec ec oesinclel tales] sprees bs 7-2 
Ti Hort william. <,. acco cesta eles cate ose iis|iamee as. 7-0 
EPR ELA TI GON aeeiete ely ce te tia ste ota clelelaretvie's excloeis « 77-6 7:8 
ft —Birkland Wake: 3.3. cecap ese ene eve ce 74-2 8-0 
Te TONAOMgeeccesceie cee es skis sess was coe eeaa> 79-3 7-4 
DUE IN OLEMMOAL sae ses hae bie ee wiciels oe sieisls ss 77-7 7-8 
Pier ORHE WAS coctess htc ee ccow ede etc cc esee st mes ss 7-6 
ACW AUPE TET eek desveges Eb.34: 75-2| 7-6 
23-—Sault Ste: Maries ....:..0s0tepencwecsesee 82-0 7-8 
PAH -SUGDULY cccccaces 12s sseeeesocesecs snes 68-2 8-0 
Pe LOLONLOts cee eccad eects sciences sence cies 78-2 76 
POmANVANGIBOT deta cre.cioin a ciaiciais' 51% ys o,0:0's else a Daisinie © 76-1 7-7 
Manitoba— 
ei NV ADRIIOOR at oct is sb cis visi si sie tee sae oo 72-8 7-1 
Saskatchewan— 
Ree Ee tr TiN by Rice aR feea s eutein oe «a'aig» 70-5 7-2 
pee RIAL ee AG ae cag 2's ats sya alcletnin'via a oye’ 65-2 7-0 
Alberta— 
BORSA VS eee ecco owhis Ca lidce waren gs 80-0 | 7-2 
DL OTIOOIE ety og otsisiaia(s'0s giriainsicicisinsine 0 70-0 7-2 
British Columbia— 
Me=ePTINGS RUPELh: «jody esses ses soccer coseses 87-0 8-0 


a si 
S w |: 9 
3 gh | eS 
$5 s ES | oe 
a2 |5./3 | 88 | 2B 
ScVieuieagl | Se | OF “ 
mel We tears | ee -8 - 3 
ag | uu | 8 | Fag | 2 | 28 
aS }4°!] 63 |] #8 | 88] se 
a Ro = es ae os 
32 K 2 -a ae 
$.3 FI gS g & a 4 Q 
RO le} s a 0 ont 
aa 6) n = <3) = 
cts cts. cts cts. pe - 
12-0 20-7 12-0 62-6 92-8 32-0 
13-6 19-0 11-1 53 +3 61-5 17-0 
gz 
12-8 18-3 9-8 50-9 64-8 20:5 
£ 
14-0 19-3 10-9 50-6 75-1 22-0 
4 
12-0} 18-4] 10-7] 50-7] 70-5 | 20-0 
12-7 18-7 10-2 49-1 69-3 21-0 
4 
15-2 | 19-0] 11-0] 55-7] 69-9] 20-0 
12-0 17-2 10-5 47-4 61-9 22-0 
12-0 | 17-3 9-7 | 50-2} 62-8] 20-0 
12-0 18-2 9-9 51-8 63-8 20-0 
4 
12-4 18-4 10-0 49-9 63-9 20-0 
£ 
12-0 17-7 10-1 47-9 64-1 19-0 
4 
11-3 17-4 10-6 | 49-8 63°7 19-0 
12-0 17-4 10:0 | 45-9 57-7 21-0 
12-0 17-8 10-2 | 47-9 57-2 17-0 
4 
13-3 18-9 11-4 54-0] 58-3 23-0 
12-0} 17-4] 10-4] 47-1] 59-1] 22-0 
11:3 18-7 11-3 | 51-0 62-5 25-0 
g 
12-0 17-4 10-3 47-0 55-1 21-0 
4 
12-7 19-5 11-5 50-8 66-3 22-0 
12-0 17-1 10-2 47-2 | 59-2 21-0 
12-0 17-7 10-5 49-5 63-1 21-8 
13-3 18-9 11-2 48-8 65-0 23-0 
12-7 18-3 10-9 47-8 63-0 23-0 
g 
12-0 17-3 10-0 46-6 | 57-8 22-0 
g 
12-0 17-9 10:7 49-3 58-6 | 22-0 
t g 
14-0 17:8 13-0 65-9 54-8 20-0 
t 
12-8 18-7 12-9 63-2 | 53-1 20-0 
t g 
12-0 17-6 13-8 62-7 50-7 20-0 
t g 
12-8 18-1 12-4 61-7 62-7 21-0 
t g 
12-0 17-7 12-2 62-2 60-1 20-0 
t 4 
15-0 18-6 11-7 62-5 68-3 | 31-0 


per 1 lb. priut. 


Butter, creamery, first 


grade, 


1 68 
Sea 
eas 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


3 ay ess 8 Canned Vegetables 
g a3 og | a & 
iy brhet Bees oe 8 < 
=F dos sy o = aS 
Locality afi | 8 | £ | #21 5a) 38 lao | |. 3] ae 
a°) Se| oo] se | Se] 85] 38 ]-° | S512 3] 58 
2.0 4 544 | ge eh | ese 2 | Boao S10 8! So) ies 
apa dates roy rh > oe » | of s| Fo | &8o ~ 
Orie Par a 5. ie Og Be | 3-8) oR |S eR| 3a 
$3 | Bo | vo | 52 | Fe | 22 | Ss | ese] ge |ees| 38 
a ae a = = 3 20 2 a 5°08 = 
shel Ee be i eae Ces dee eek ha CS 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts. cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— s 
fi—St: John's: cise, ss sume es 35°9 | 34-5 ]....... BB ° Su icra ee 16-2 | 50-0} 33-6} 23-9] 24-7] 45-3 
P.E.1I.— 
2—Charlottetown............ BY ice 1a Ae ee 19-2 | 29-7| 29-2 18-8 | 21-9] 29-2 | 22-1] 22-8] 42-0 
Nova Scotia— 
S— EF RITAK ciclo e wierelern pinto oisein/a 35°4 38-1 20-4 28-9 25-5 16-5 22-3 28-8 23-0 22-4 38-4 
B59 NOY «cle ceateis occ abies oot 37-0 | 36-7] 17-9] 29-7] 26-2] 17-5] 23-1] 29-7] 22-8] 28-2] 41-1 
New Brunswick— 
B—Monct0on . ...00csecercces 34-8 37-2 19-4 29-5 26-7 16-4 22-3 28-9 22-3 20-4 41-7 
6—Saint Johns... ..s + ecey en. 36-2 37-7 18-9 29-5 26-9 16-4 21-5 28-1 22-8 20-5 40-8 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi..........+00+- 3020) oaneeae 19-1 33-7 27-5 18°22 fictaens 29-3 22-3 20-7 39-6 
BA eae Sas fei aio%e Wiaielale oer B87 1 tidus. oe 16-3 29-8 26-2 14-9 20-0 25-4 19-8 18-2 34-2 
O—Montreal) oh.ciisiccs sede ae Bao! eae, 2 16-8 28-8 27-7 15-9 20-8 24-0 21-2 20-4 39-0 
10==Quebee :. 5.5 siisc< He ees. B4°0 Nese. 48 18-7 29-7 26-9 16-0 21-7 | 25-3 21-7 19-2 36-3 
11—Sherbrooke..............- B6°2 [tides oe 18-4 29-9 26°3 16-6 21-1 24-5 22-6 21-0 40-5 
12 —Soreliee sc sds cletese'e ae ae B2°8 | cde. ds 17-3 29-4 27-9 14-9 21-5 25-4 18-9 19-2 39-3 
13—Three Rivers............. BERR eponeres 17-6 28-4 26-5 16-7 23-2 24-7 21-5 20-2 39-0 
Ontario— 
f2-—Brantiord. 2c cccsmees + ocds 33-3 37-1 17-5 28-5 26-0 16-0 21-2 26-7 19-6 18-3 39-3 
15—Cornwall...............-- 34-5 | 37-0) 17-5] 29-0} 27-9] 15-5] 21-2] 25-4 19-7 | 19-6 | 36-9 
16—Fort William............. 35-9 38-2 15-8 28-8 26-4 16-5 20-9 28-8 21-2 19-7 40-2 
17—Hamilton.........5...-.-- 34-2 37-6 18-4 29-1 25-6 15-6 21-2 26-2 20-9 18-8 | 39-6 
18—Kirkland Lake........... 34-6 | 36-8] 19-8] 29-8] 28-2] 18-9] 28-1] 27-6] 22-5] 20-5] 41-4 
10—Condon .f iostces tae ade 33-7 | 37-2] 18-8] 29-0] 27-2] 16-1] 20-6] 24-9] 21-0] 19-1] 36-9 
20—North Bay............... 35-4 | 37-2] 18-5] 28-5] 81-0] 16-3] 24-7] 26-7] 22-6] 20-0] 40-2 
21—Osha wa .tlssivs site hetiad og 34-0 | 38-5 18-4 27-0 | 26-7 16-2 21-8 26-2 20-2 18-4 | 37-5 
aE WE. sds doe ah RS eeis as 84-4 | 387-5] 17-7] 29-2] 25-9] 15-6] 21-4] 25-1] 21-8] 18-9] 37-2 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 35-5 | 37-8 | 17-9 | 29-4] 26-7] 16-9]....... 27-2 | 22-0] 19-6] 38-1 
Z4— Sud DULY scdedies's oe Ha ethe sae 34-0 | 37-1 17-9 | 28-8} 28-5] 15-9]....... 27-1] 21-1 19-9 | 39-3 
2h— Toronto... 42's faade sss 33-4 37-4 17-6 28-3 25-4 15-3 20-8 26-0 | 20-4 18-5 | 35-1 
Oi Windsor «5. facers.3 te aos Hae 34-8 | 37-6 18-6] 29-4] 26-7] 15-5] 20-9] 24-9] 19-2] 17-8} 39-0 
Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg............ee00. 35-1] 39-2] 15-0] 28-6| 25-5] 16-3] 22-5] 29-3] 22-8] 20-7] 41-4 
Saskatchewan— 
28—Regina......0..ceseceeces 35-8 | 39-0] 14-0] 30-8] 25-0] 17-8] 24-2 | 32-2] 22-0] 21-8] 41-7 
29—Saskatoon................ 34-8 | 38-8] 12-5] 29-2] 24-9] 17-7] 28-5] 30-7] 22-7] 23-4] 43-2 
Alberta— 
BUOAISATY .b.. oo nec dee dawns 33-2 | 39-0] 12-4] 29-9] 25-3] 16-4] 25-6| 32-4] 21-6] 28-3] 40-2 
31—Edmonton.....,.......... 35-2 | 39-8} 18-5] 30-5] 25-2] 17-8] 24-0] 82-3] 22-0} 23-1] 39-9 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert............ 36-8 | 38-3] 14-2] 31-3] 28-0] 18-8] 23-9] 388-7] 20-8] 20-9] 43-5 
' m m 
PPEETAI 2. 5 cctnisiatee vic de tlan's de 36-6 | 38-4] 15-8] 35-2] 27-3] 18-5] 25-5] 38-4] 21-0] 22-9] 41-1 
m m 
SE Vancouver foie oa de ceecne 34-6 | 38-0] 15-6] 27-6] 24-1] 16-4] 24-8{ 30-2] 19-5] 19-3] 36-9 
m:. m m 
Di Victoria cs ces: ob ey 2 35-8 | 37-4 | 16-4] 27-3 | 23-4| 16-1| 23-0| 31-01 19-2] 18-7 | 35-1 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, ete., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
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y, 


~ eu 2 
7) FS 4 : Coal 
elves | waell a tec 8 
32 | 8 2 ey Wisi) | etl 
so |S | 85 | 84) ee | 84 
3 m4| ta | AS | 3s A 
O08 | Ss o* 3.4 a | Be % 
eA eee oe | on | ga Og 
Bs =O = aia 3 80 =e) 
3° = eel ~ Wot | el “4 
318. | 5 | 52 | 43 | 2 Er 
BA \-aa | oe as go | Ss 23 
A io) a & {e) [ea} 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts $ 
Newfoundland— k w Vv 
Pees ph FOR Biv terorsreretvrore eiacalarnvaverayevar orate atotatarsteists 67-5 | 10-9| 32-9] 26-3] 61-6 | 124-1 ]....... 23.04 
P.E.1.— 
9—CharlottetOwN.......cccccereesesesccvecs : 46-7 9-6 | 26-5 Z7°b. > Ol-& Pf OLLT 2. hae 6 17.00 


Nova Scotia— 


New Brunswick— 


Quebec— 


Ontario— 


BSE PRAT |< ciaitiw oalers'c eicie’s a/nle, as oie's e/hinine)0,sijoieie 


ReeMonctonicttetescurcstetecsesecrscsecsesls 


GB — Sati t DORN. saw einsire seals anieve ow ole ais ieteiarainials 


TREY SAS Oe ude ee encom cael nea US UE TS Lal te i eee adie Viele Oa) Renan 


10—Quebec...... 2... ceecreececccercccseceees 
TisSherbrookese. sissies einai -fre nes eisies' ss 


ee Matel tens cake uc cise one bCiale etn ebivlarsceiers ee 
T3—Throd RIVETS. 0c... ies 00 citeices ceeiecwcsciee. 


PP =BrantlOrdcc s cicivie-sjeiacs \e1n 10/18 are0:si sla sicisleieie ais 
B= Cornwall oma o.cvje erie 2910 nin o)s|eroisis a «injsinisimieie 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 


1951-1952} 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Conk 2 Gee wn ake ns 
mencing n mencing In an- . 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working ees 
Month Month Days ee 
1952* 
DANUATY ss ves nds oe be ieee ates oe 15t 15 5, 749t 5,749 75,220 0-08 
MODTUALY ss ie sede eineie tee aes 12 22 12,388 13,048 47,603 0-05 
Marchiss. sea a. gettin ocean esa tec ane 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
UN ihe | EA ee enc nage NGGe. ae aeS 20 35 8,352 12,055 | 178,605 0-19 
IMS sos cra cee ech esiceeireuks ses oe arias 28 42 14, 434 22,973 | 247,733 0-27 
DUNO othe au ie Gio ee eer CREE oe ee 27 40 44,704 59,364 | 708,382 0-77 
OV iid wd te haa ne eae toe eee ee 24 47 8,802 55,737 | 881,318 0-95 
PAID US Mey tetthce sehr eran eens 19 43 6,295 15,018 | 205,515 0-22 
BSeptember.cc.ence setae 16 41 5,308 15,045 | 203,245 0-22 
OCCODOLE coaches cern ons seers 17 38 5,931 13,322 | 165,009 0-18 
INovember*s0 5-02 sates pee e eee 10 22 2,163 5, 084 44,176 0-05 
wocem berets meas ome: ee Cerne 8 18 1,442 3, 646 47,279 0-05 
Cumulative totals.............. PA les 118, 463 2,869, 587 0-26 
1951 
ANUAT Vor cis Side asian ack mee 18t 18 6, 255t 6,255 16,988 0-02 
RG DIUAL Ys steels Accent ek ee nee eee 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02 
WHEN (a rete oe ns oo AGE pcan cat 23 29 4,523 4,988 16,960 0-02 
PADEL Sent. tid <.< ee tech se cask en 17 22 3,723 3,950 10,199 0-01 
May aria ecient cae eee 32 40 7,250 8,038 OD; 107 0-04 
NBS Aeneas ices ae ee eae ee 41 53 15,289 15,937 | 128,510 0-14 
A Pe aE eee Ae ee 8 5 ae an ea 18 36 7,326 11,249 | 119,598 0-13 
PAUGUSL OS oWe ch tree nieiercidene ste oe 26 44 21,305 28,215 | 226,622 0-25 
meptomiber, ©. he... some. meson 24 35 4,035 10,808 | 117,480 0-12 
. Watoborans wacMec ke aoe ere as 18 33 5, 547 8,665 55,467 0-06 
| BIOVCIUDEL fe dacs cust eas 12 22 11,221 13,074 38,810 0-04 
| Wecembers ss... eetacnee oe 14 21 11, 636 12,497 | 115,835 0-12 
| Cumulative totals.............. 259 102,870 901,739 0-08 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


. { The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
i) condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
a strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
7 Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
‘ Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
i in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes 
i is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
4 all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
q obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
4 a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
iy until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1952 (') 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


comings a rhage Lek nee” Be = mt Particulars (2) 
and Locality stab- orking 
lishments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1952 


Mininc— 
Copper refiners, 200 5,000 |Commenced July 14; for a union 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement; partial return of work- 
ers; unterminated. 


— 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 

Shoe factory workers, 200 4,000 |Commenced November 26; for a new 
Grand’Mere, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, pay 
for additional statutory holidays, 
seniority, rest periods, and hospital 
and accident insurance plans follow- 
ing reference to arbitration board; 
terminated December 24; ne- 

gotiations; compromise. 


_ 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Rayon factory workers, 8,000 |Commenced March 10; for a new 
Louiseville, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference 
to arbitration board; partial return 
of workers; unterminated. 


— 
~ 
> 
o 


Cotton factory workers, 1 237 1,400 |Commenced October 1; inter-union 
Hamilton, Ont. dispute re bargaining agency; 
terminated December 8; con- 
ciliation; in favour of employer. 
Clothing and hosiery 2 490 10,000 |Commenced November 25; for a new 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Montreal, P.Q. wages and other changes following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood furniture factory 1 65 1,500 |Commenced July 21; for a union 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Durham, Ont. wages, union security, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay and pay for 
seven statutory holidays follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers and steamfitters, 27 436 4,250 |Commenced November 12; for a new 
Edmonton, Alta. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration board; 
terminated December 12; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck mechanics, etc., 1 18 230 |Commenced November 26; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week, pay for all statutory 
holidays and extension of vacation 
plan following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Decem- 
ber 16; negotiations; compromise. 
TRADE— 
Steel products warehouse 1 23 230 |Commenced October 1; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages following reference to con- 


ciliation board; terminated Decem- 
ber 12; negotiations; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1952 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


lishments 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


in Man- 
Estab- Workers a 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1952 


Retail store clerks, 
Bell Island, Nfld. 


13 75 450 


Commenced November 22; for imple- 
mentation of award of conciliation 
board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; ter- 
minated December 6; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1952 


MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 


Lumber mill workers, 


Interior British Columbia 


Metal Products— 
Jewellery factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Fort William, Ont. 


Sheet metal workers, 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Miscellaneous— 
Power plant construction 
workers, 
Campbell River, B.C. 


TRADE— 
Wholesale grocery workers, 
Moncton, N.B 


1 (3) 21 150 


52 1,000 7,500 

5 (4) 44 700 

1 54 54 

uJ 33 330 

BA gong 150 1,500 
1 126 1,890 

1 14 95 


Commenced December 3; alleged 
discrimination inallocation of work 
following installation of new equip- 
ment and for a union agreement; 
terminated December 12; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 


Commenced December 3; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages and pay for three statutory 
holidays following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated by 
December 16; conciliation and 
negotiations; in favour of employers 


Commenced December 8; for 
implementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages, 
pay for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 


Commenced December 12; for dis- 
missal of a foreman alleged to be 
unfair; terminated December 15; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced December 17; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to April 1, 1952; 
unterminated. 


Commenced December 17; for 
implementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages 
innew agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 


Commenced December 10; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated December 31; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced December 1; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 45 
per week, check-off, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated December 8; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 16 indirectly affected; (4) 14 indirectly affected. 
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Explanatory Note to “Local Labour Market Conditions” 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
the significance of the number of areas in 
each category, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal fluctuations in 
labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each 
year from December to March and lowest 
from July to October. 


The criteria on which this classification 


system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per cent but less 
than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 
per cent but less than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2.0 or 2.5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


The regular labour market analyses con- 
ducted by the Department of Labour in the 


postwar years indicate that the percentage 
ranges mentioned are usually symptomatic of 
the differing labour market situations desig- 
nated in the above categories. 

Information on labour market conditions 
in local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 
Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the map chart on page 179 and 
in the listing opposite the map. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general, the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classification of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste, Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Ottawa- 
Hull includes Ottawa, Hull and Maniwaki; 
Toronto includes New Toronto, Toronto and 
Weston; Vancouver-New Westminster in- 
cludes Vancouver, New Westminster and 
Mission City; Central Vancouver Island 
includes Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo and 
Port Alberni; and Okanagan Valley includes 
Kelowna, Penticton and Vernon. 

The 115 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 


Canadian Labour Leaders | 
Know Value of LMPCs 


“Ever since the idea was first advanced, 


the TLC has encouraged the establish- 
ment of LMPCs. We know from 
experience that these committees can 
do much to foster better labour- 
management understanding which is so 
vital to both groups and to the country 
as a whole. LMPCs deserve your study 
and support.” 


—Percy R. Bengough, President, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


“LMPCs are one of the most encourag- 
ing developments in industrial relations 
in recent years. They evidence the 
growing realization by both groups in 
industry that there is a wide field in 
which their interests are not opposed 
but identical. I heartily recommend 
LMPCs to the serious consideration of 
all local unions affiliated with the CCL.” 


—A. R. Mosher, President, 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


Is there ite LMPC where YOU Work? 


For information on how to organize an LMPC, apply to: 


Labour-Management |} 
Co-operation Service 
Industrial Relations Branch 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 


Branches at Amherst, Three Rivers, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Kitchener, 
Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


